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This book will not enable the student of Practical Mechanics 
to dispense with the uso of other hooks treating mechanics in 
the ordinary manner. If it did, it might be entitled ' Engineer- 
ing Mechanics developed Graphically ; ' but in this case it 
would have been necessary to include in the text a very great 
deal that would be merely tedious repetition of what is to be 
found in other well-known books, and the author would have 
been open to the accusation of ' mere book-making.' On the 
other hand, if he assumed on the part of the reader a familiar 
acquaintance with all the higher mathematical developments 
of mechanical science, and merely showed how to use graphical 
constructions in applying these results to practice, the book 
would lose much of its most important and legitimate utility. 
It is intended to enable those who have a knowledge of ele- 
mentary mechanics to advance that knowledge to any degree 
of thoroughness they may find useful, and to apply that know- 
ledge to the every-day problems of engineering science, with- 
out the aid of the more complicated portions of algebraic 
and trigonometrical mathematics or of the differential and 
integral calculus. Many have no taste or faculty for this 
latter sort of mathematics ; others have not the time needed 
to keep themselves aufait in its use; and, again, it is undeniably 
true that the solution of many a problem becomes practicable 
in point of time and ease by the graphic method which would 
be intolerably tedious and difficult without its aid. 
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It seems to be one advantage of the graphic method that 
it requires a more intimate knowledge of the physical natures 
of the quantities dealt with than does the algebraic method, 
whose essence is that it proves certain propositions regarding 
x, y, and z, without the smallest reference to what is meant 
by x, y, and z. This thorough understanding of fundamen- 
tals is particularly insisted on throughout this book ; and 
the reading of Chapter VII., on Vector and Kotor Addition, 
is intended to assist in the clear comprehension of some 
mechanical principles which are too much slurred over in 
ordinary teaching. In Chapter VIII., too, the explanations 
that are given regarding Moments and the limited sense in 
which Resultants may be taken as equivalents for their Com- 
ponents, should help in the same direction. 

On reference to Chapter II., it will be seen that the whole 
subject is divided into eight heads. Of these, only two — namely, 
Arithmetic and Statics — have been dealt with in previous books 
on Graphics. The introduction of Algebra and Trigonometry 
treated graphically is a novelty. It is hoped these chapters 
will be found interesting and useful, but it has not been 
deemed desirable to devote very much space to them. A good 
deal also of Chapter III., on Graph-Arithmetic, is believed to 
be now for the first time published. The Kinematics of Rigid- 
Bar Mechanisms was first dealt with on the present system 
in a paper by the author, written in 1884, and read before the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh in January 1885. 

In the application of Graphics to the Statics of engineering 
structures, the stress-diagrams for linkages containing beams 
and those for linkages built in three dimension*— i.e. for soUd 
structures — are both new. The latter especially seems to be an 
important development of stresB- diagram construction, seeing 
that all structures, if rationally investigated, must of necessity 
be treated as solid. 

Again, the author has not found in other books on Graphics 
any directions as to how to deal with structures containing no 
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joints where only two links meet ; with structures on which the 
loads act at internal joints ; or with others offering similar 
difficulties. Nor does he find that the Cyclic Order of pro- 
cedure in stress-diagram construction is anywhere else ex- 
plained, much less insisted on, as it ought to be in view of the 
fact that this is the whole and sole key to the unravelment of 
difficulties in construction and in interpretation. 

Indeterminate Abutment-thrusts is another subject fully 
explained in this volume, although unfortunately lost sight of 
in most text-books. 

Several shorthand eymbolB have been introduced, and, it is 
hoped, will be found acceptable in offices where graphic work 

is done. The symbols a . > c ; a $ b ; and a t b enable one 
to write out stress-diagram constructions in one-tenth of the 
space that would be occupied if uncontracted language were 
used, and the descriptions gain greatly in definiteness and 
ready comprehenBibility as well as in mere conciseness. 

The words Locor and Rotor have been adopted and freely 
used, the latter in a somewhat different sense to that em- 
ployed by Professor Clifford. The words were very greatly 
needed, and were only finally chosen after very lengthy con- 
sideration and experiment with other possible expressions. 
The word Fen is another new one, the choice of which involved 
much deliberation. At one time the author inclined towards 
the UBe of ' cell ; ' but, this having an already established appli- 
cation different from that intended here, the preference was 
finally given to * pen.* Again, the Field in which a motion or 
other vector occurs has proved to be a convenient and expres- 
sive phrase. These and the symbols 4p and =jjj= of vector and 
locor equality enabled the author, as he hopes, to avoid much 
diffuseness in, and give greater definiteness to, his diction. 

A Glossary of the meanings of all the terms and symbols 
used that are either new or not quite commonly understood, 
is given a prominent place at the beginning of the book. 

Digmzefl by GOOgle 



It is hoped that the Index to the Engravings, giving page 
references to the text for each figure, will be found specially 



It ma; be useful to insert here a word of warning to ordi- 
nary readers and of appeal for consideration to critics, to the 
effect that it is not intended that the text should everywhere be 
comprehensible without reference to the diagrams, or that the 
diagrams should be always capable of interpretation without 
reference to the text. 

If the present volume meet with a favourable reception, 
and no unforeseen obstacle arise, Part II. will be issued at an 
early date. In this second part it is intended that the subjects 
dealt with should include ' The Distribution of Stress and 
Strain ; ' ' The Strength, Stiffness, and Design of Beams and 
of Struts ; ' ' Economy of Weight in Structures ; ' ' Stresses in 
Redundant Structures ; ' ' The Statics and Dynamics of Ma- 
chines ; ' ' Fractional Efficiency ; ' ' Governors ; ' ' Fly-wheels ; ' 
' Valve Gears ; ' ■ The Practical Thermodynamics of Furnaces, 
Boilers, and Engines,' including series of curves facilitating the 
calculation and design of boilers and steam and gas engines ; 
' The Hydrostatics and Hydrokinetics of Ships and Hydraulic 
Machines.' Generally speaking, Part II. will deal mainly with 
synthetic problems, and aim more at the design of structures 
and machines than does Part L, which is chiefly analytic. 

Mason College : October, 1888. 
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GLOSSABY OP SPECIAL TEEMS 
AND SYMBOLS. 



1. Sectional Tahiti : Square plate of cardboard, porcelain, or elate ruled 
with small squares, used for Multiplication and Division. 

2. Direction indicates not only the lis of a line, but also the sense along 
that lie. A line has two possible exactly opposite directions, unless it 
be specified to have one only of these two. 

8. Vector : a quantity having the two properties, Magnitude and 
Direction. 

4. Locor : A quantity having the three properties, Magnitude, Direction, 
and Position. 

5. Rotor ; A quantity which, not being a Vector or Locor, is yet capable 
of accurate graphic representation by a Vector or Locor line ; such as 
a rotation or a force-moment. 

6. = means Quantitative or Numerical Equality. 

7. =lf= means Quantitative or Numerical Equality, combined with 
Parallelitm without reference to Direction or Sense. 

8. ztyp means Vector Equality. 

B. ± means Quantitative or Numerical Equality And Parallelism, but 
of opposite directions. 

10. M: means Locor or Rotor Equality. 

11. ;[jt indicates Locor Oppositcnest ; i.e. quantitative equality, identity 
of position and of opposite directions. 

12. Centre of Volume, Area or Mats : The point whose position is the 
average of the positions of all the individual or part volumes, areas, or 
masses considered, the average being taken with regard to their magni- 

13. Centre-line of Locori : The line whose position is the average of the 
positions of aU the locors considered, taken with regard to their magni- 

14. Pontics sign of Rotation is used when the rotation is right-handed 
wben viewed in the direction counted positive along the axis of rota- 
tion. If the motion of a screw through its nut be positive, its rotation 
is positive if the thread be right-handed, and vice versa. 
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16. Field of a body, or of a group of bodies maintaining their relative 
positions among themselves invariable, means the space geometrically 
attached to the body or bodies, or the space defined, and measured in, 
relatively to the body or bodies. The field of a body moves along with 
the body when this latter in displaced through the field of any other 
body. The field includes the space both inside and outside the body 
itself. 

16. 'Through' a field means relatively to the field specified. 'Pott,' 
' Over,' or ' Bound ' a body or point means relatively to the body or 
point specified. 

17. Integral Area, Volume, or Matt Displacement, means the area, 
volume, or mass, multiplied by the displacement of the centre of area 
or of volume, or of mass. 

18. Axis of Rotational Displacement is the axis round which the actual 
displacement of a body may be produced by pure rotation without 
translation. 

10. Axis of Screw Displacement is the axis round and along which the 
actual displacement of a body may be produced by pure uniform screw 
motion. 

20. A space completely surrounded, or ' closed,' by lines or surfaces, by 
bars or plates, is termed a Pen. 

21. Two contiguous superficial spaces, being called A and B, the dividing 
line between them is called A B. This line is common to both spaces, 
and is in this book frequently called the 'joint between the spaces,' 

22. Similarly, the straight line joining two points is called the 'joint 
between the points;' the intersection of two lines is called the 'joint of 
the two lines ; ' the surface between two volume .spaces, and common 
to both, is the 'joint of the volumes.' 

28. Any space F being bounded by. and separated from other spaces by, 
the straight lines FA, PB, PC, PD, Ac, and being open on one side 
to infinite space, the polygon so formed is called (P) ABCD Ac. oo. 
When the polygon is closed it is termed a ' pen ' and the sign oo at the 
end of the name is omitted, thereby indicating that the space has no 
side of it open to infinite apace ; thus (PJABCDi pen of four sides. In 
this name the letters must be placed in the order of the sides consecu- 
tively, taken either right- or left -handed I y ; thus the above may be called 
(P) A D C B. The pen may often for simplicity's Bake be called simply 
P — Le. by the letter placed in the space — when no ambiguity arises 
through thus naming it. 

24. The joint of two linos A B, B C is called (A B C). When several lines 
A B, B C, C D, D E have one common joint, i.e. meet in one point, their 
joint is called (ABCD E). This is the joint of four lines ; but if the 
spaces E and A have a common boundary, it is the joint of five lines, 
the fifth line being E A. The letters must be placed consecutively in 
this name in the order in which the spaces ore arranged round the 
joint, either right- or left-handedly ; thus the above joint may be also 
called (EDCiiA). The joint of more than three lines may, however. 
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GLOSSARY OF SPECIAL TERMS AND SYMBOLS xxi 

be more shortly and quite explicitly expressed by naming three only of 
the spaces, u(AB C). 

25. When the joints of the spaces ABODE, &c., have one common joint 
(A B C D E), this latter is a point common to all the spaces and may be 
called the 'point-joint' of the spaces. When the spaces ABCDE 
completely surround a pen P, the pen (P) ABCDE may be colled the 
'pen-joint ' of these space*. 

26. When a number of lines p a,pb,pc, Ac, radiate from one point p, the 
point p is called the pah:, and the pencil of lines is symbolised collec- 
tively by {p) a be, 4c. 

27. The perpendicular distance of a point p from a straight line a b is in 
this book written p (a b). Here a and b may be points. If A and B 
be spaces, the perpendicular distance of the point p from line A B may 
still be called p (A B). Sometimes, for sake of clearness, this will be 
written j> (aft) or p {A.B). The moment of a looor A B round on axisP 
is written A B • P (A B). 

28. A couple formed of two equal and opposite looors or rotors A B and 
C D is written (Jfl^ CD). 

28. (* means right-handed cyclical order in stress-diagrams, and *J 
means left-handed cyclical order. 

80. The tension stress is counted * ; the compressive stress — . 

31. The elongation strain is counted + ; the contraction strain — . 

82. Shear stresses and strains, when requiring to be indicated by a sign 
analogous to + and - , ore given the signature L. 

88. ?^> c r> u means 'draw from the known points a and b parallel 
to the known directions P Q and It S two lines, and mark their inter- 
section c.' Usually ac is 'understood to be drawn parallel to the simi- 
larly named known line A C, and b c to the similarly named line B C; 
and in this case the complete symbol ^> c tjq is contracted to 
*>e simply. 

84. ' a i b || P Q ' means ' find point b by drawing from the known point a 
in plan a line parallel to the known line P Q, and by projecting verti- 
cally downwards on to this line from the known point 6 in elevation.' 
Usually the line a 6 is understood to be drawn parallel to the similarly 
named known line AB, and in this cose the complete symbol is con- 
tracted to ' a $ &.' The converse process of rinding a point in elevation 
by upward projection from its already known plan is indicated by 
'a$b: 

85. ' a b = ' means that, the length a b being found to be zero, the point 
6 is to be marked coincident with the already found point a. 

86. In linkages for which stress- diagrams are drawn, the thin lines repre- 
sent tie-bars and thick lines represent struts. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

The principles according to which stress-diagrams are drawn 
out are stated in a very complete and general manner in a 
paper entitled ' Reciprocal Figures and Stiff Frames,' by Clerk 
Maxwell, in vol. xxvii. of the Philosophical Magazine, 1864 ; 
but this paper is quite useless to the ordinary engineer who 
wishes to know how to apply these principles. The theoreti- 
cal development of the subject is chiefly due to Cremona, an 
Italian, and to Culmann, a German. A very great advance 
in adapting the method to practical requirements, and in sim- 
plifying the comprehension and construction of the figures, 
was made by the introduction of the elegant system of mark- 
ing the diagrams, commonly known as Bow's Notation, the 
earlier invention of which is, however, also ascribed to Pro- 
fessor Henrici. 

Believing that none of the books published on the subject 
in the English language is well adapted to the needs of the 
engineering student who wishes to fit himself for the nse of 
the method in business practice, it has been thought well 
to attempt to supply this deficiency. To succeed in doing so 
it is absolutely necessary to illustrate every new statement of 
general applicability by examples worked out in accurately 
drawn diagrams; and this will accordingly be done. It is 
juat as essential for the Btudent who wishes to profit by the 
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study of this book to draw out for himself similar examples 
as accurately and carefully as he can. There is no subject 
in which it is more easy to imagine that one understands 
a problem or theorem, and to find, when one comes to the 
practical application of it, unexpected difficulties cropping up 
which bar progress even at the outset. These difficulties are 
found out only by experience in the art. The way out of 
such difficulties will as far as possible be pointed out in the 
course of the present volume. 

1. Advantages and Disadvantages of the Method. — The great 
importance and convenience to engineers of this method of 
calculation have become very generally recognised of late 
years, but it may be well to make clear what are the grounds 
upon which, and in what respects, it can claim superiority 
to the more time-honoured algebraic, trigonometric, and 
arithmetic methods. The following advantages may be 
easily recognised : — All the things that engineers deal with 
have magnitudes, or quantities, which vary ' continuously ' — 
that is, one magnitude may differ from another by an indefi- 
nitely small quantity. Designers who never mark on their 
drawings dimensions involving a fraction of ^ in. may be apt 
to forget this, but the workman who has to file down the piece 
to the exact -,-V to which it has been designed is in no danger 
of forgetting it. But numerical representation of continuous 
increase of magnitude is impossible ; to represent a very small 
difference a very long decimal fraction must be used, and to 
represent an excessively minute difference is practically im- 
possible by numbers. A line, however, is continuous in mag- 
nitude in the same way as all the quantities to be calculated 
are — the difference between two lines may be indefinitely 
small. It is, therefore, a very suitable vehicle upon which to 
mark off the magnitudes to be dealt with. 

2. Again, the graphic method brings into strong promi- 
nence before the mind the important fact that all ' scales ' are 
essentially artificial, and that no two scales for quantities of 
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different kinds can be alike in any respect. The magnitudes 
of all sorts of things of different kinds are plotted off along lines. 
Sometimes an inch length along the line means so many tons, 
or pounds, or kilogrammes; sometimes so many cubic feet; 
sometimes a quantity of energy, or of momentum, or a linear 
velocity ; it may even mean so many degrees of angular space, 
or, perhaps, an angular velocity. No confusion of mind is 
more common than that of thinking that a quantity of one of 
these kinds may be in some sense equal to a quantity of another 
kind, and that both may be represented to the name scale. 
At first sight the habit of marking off all such quantities as sc«iei 
lengths along lines might seem to tend to confirm this confu- 
sion of mind. No commoner mistake is made by learners on 
the threshold of the subject than to ask if they should mark 
off moments, for example, to the same scale as they have em- 
ployed for forces, or forces to the same scale as has been used 
for feet. But they cannot work out thoroughly to the end 
a single problem in graphic calculation without having this 
absurd idea very much weakened in its hold on their minds, 
and it will be driven entirely away before they have completed 
half a dozen examples. 

3. Also, the accuracy of the measurements that can be 
made in this method is in a certain sense proportioned to that 
actually attainable in quantitative knowledge of facts. It 
becomes at once apparent to the calculator that absolute 
accuracy in his results is impossible, and he becomes familiar 
with the true and important idea that all engineering calcula- 
tions — and, indeed, all physical calculations — possess only a Degree of 
certain degree of accuracy, and are burdened with a certain JSSSJn * 
amount of unavoidable probable error. Nothing is more silly 
than the statements we often unfortunately meet with in 
reports from engineers, who ought to know bettor, of results 
calculated to a nicety sometimes a thousand, or even a 
hundred thousand, times greater than is at all possible in 
fact. The tensile strength of a material may be stated to five 

ii 
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or six figures, when actually it is not known within 5 per 
cent. The breaking strength of a girder may be stated by 
three or four figures, when it really cannot be certainly 
known within 10 per cent. The horse-power of an engine 
ma; be stated to within T Vth per cent, when it has been cal- 
' culated from half a dozen measurements, each of which may 
be subject to a probable error of from £ per cent, to 5 per 
cent. Such mistaken exactitude in calculation is in the first 
place purely deceptive, and thereby injurious, and in the 
second place it most surely reveals the calculator in a most 
ridiculous light to the eyes of those who know better. 

4. Fourthly, a very large proportion of the quantities 
engineers have to calculate are quantities having direction, 
and if these are represented by lines which have correspond- 
ing directions as well as magnitudes, the comprehension of 
the relations among the different elements of the problem 
becomes much more natural and easy. The word ' graphic ' 
etymologically means ' by line drawing, 1 and it is in this sense 
that it is used in the title that has been given by common 
consent to this art ; but in its popular sense of ' peculiarly 
representative and calculated to assist the imagination ' the 
word ' graphic ' may, for the above reason also, be considered 
particularly appropriate and descriptive. To such directed 
quantities the general name ' vector ' has been given. Ex- 
amples are : — Distances between two positions, i.e. ordinary 
dimensions, motions, velocities, momenta, forces. 

5. These are general considerations in favour of the 
graphic method, but so far as business utility is concerned 
they might easily, and in fact ore frequently, overbalanced by 
more practical necessities, such as, for example, rapidity and 
accuracy. Absolute accuracy, as has been already said, is 
never attainable, and the pretence of it is in most cases 
ridiculous ; but in many special circumstances it may be 
essential to obtain as high a degree of accuracy as is by any 
means possible. In such special circumstances it not infre- 
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quently happens that the capability of ordinary arithmetic for 
the attainment of exactitude quite outdoes that of any graphic 
method. It is, therefore, a mistake to suppose that in every 
case the graphic method is necessarily the best. With Bkilful MiMtt 

accuracy 

draughtsmanship, however — the special points to he attended unatuin- 
to will he mentioned hereafter — an accuracy of iV per cent. * * 
in nearly all cases, and very frequently of ,^ per cent., may 
be obtained. 

6. To get at all good results exact drawing is needful, and Training 
the endeavour after this exactitude is in itself a good training tuta 

to every engineer of whatever class. 

7. Regarding accuracy, also, there U one very important 
advantage the graphic method possesses — namely, that iu a 

large variety of most important problems the drawing always Automatic 
furnishes a very easy test of its own accuracy, so that it be- 
comes absolutely impossible to make a large mistake without 
its being discovered. 

8. As regards rapidity, graphic calculation is in a great 
number of caseB the most rapid method that can be adopted, 
provided certain obvious conditions are fulfilled. TheBe are 
that the calculator has his drawing instruments, pen, paper, 
pencil, and ink always at hand and in good condition ready 
for immediate use. If he takes half an hour to get bis instru- 
ments ready in order to make a small calculation which when 
these preparations have been completed takes ten minutes 

more to finish, he must not be surprised if bis arithmetical or u»itt»B 
r condition! 

trigonometrical competitor has beaten him as regards time, 
and he must not blame the method for his want of success. 
As paper, drawing-board, and instruments cannot always be 
ready at hand, this points to a class of calculations for which 
the graphic method offers no sort of advantage — namely, 
short, easy calculations. We have heard of the product 
4x5 being found with the help of logarithms. We do not 
admire the method, although we remain fully convinced of the 
advantages obtained from using logarithms. If one has to 
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make a single multiplication, say (347^)' x "7854, there ia 
no utility in putting down a piece of paper on a board, 
sharpening a pencil, and getting out one's scale, in order to 
find the product. It may be found by ordinary arithmetic, or 
Limiting by reference to a table of areas of circles, in the time that 
eo tioni mu8 t De B p en t m sharpening the pencil. If, however, fifty or 
a hundred multiplications of odd factors have to be performed, 
it may be worth while to spend the time necessary for the 
above preparations. 

9. In these last hundred calculations it is also an impor- 
tant consideration that they involve much less mental fatigue 
when performed graphically than by any other method. This 
is one of the greatest, if not the greatest, advantage offered 
by graphics. In scientific designing, and, indeed, in nearly 
all engineers' head-work, a large amount of wear and tear of 
brain power occurs through the need of performing lengthy 
and laborious calculations that are, to a large extent, mere 
mental drudgery. Nothing is more fatiguing to the eyes, and 
through the eyes to the brain, than dealing with interminable 
Mental arrays of figures. Graphic calculation does away with such 
t ^ u * fatigue to a very great extent, and in fact a moderate amount 
of such exercise 1b felt to be pleasant and enjoyable — merits 
which few will venture to ascribe to numerical arithmetic. 
No universal superiority, then, can be ascribed to this art 
over its rivals. It should be used in such circumstances as 
bring into prominence its peculiar advantages. Adherence to 
it under all conditions, and to the entire exclusion of assist- 
ance from other modes of reckoning, is to be avoided as 
dogmatic and irrational, while a denial to it of very great 
superiority in innumerable practical problems would show 
equally unreasonable prejudice. 
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INSTRUMENTS. 

1. It is only with scrupulously exact drawing that the 
generally useful degree of accuracy can be obtained in graphic 
calculations. It is, therefore, of the highest importance that 
all the instruments used should be true. 

2. The Scale is of the first importance. It should be 
engine-divided. No better material can be chosen for the 
scale than boxwood. Cardboard scales are not sufficiently 
exact for this class of work. The oval section, useful as it 
may be for ordinary working drawings of details of machinery 
and structures, is unsuitable for graphic calculation because 
of the unsteadiness with which a scale of this form rests on 
the paper. Long lines have to be marked off, and measured 
with exactitude ; and' as one cannot look fairly at both ends 
of a long line at once, one must be able to hold the scale 
firmly on the paper, secure against the slightest slipping, i 
while one moves from end to end. The flat section shown in 
Fig. 1 is therefore the best, offering as it does the fullest 
amount of frictional resistance to slipping over the paper. 
The flat underside should be plain, without markings of any 
sort. The two bevel edges may conveniently be divided in 
inches and in millimetres. It is important that the division 
should be decimal. Fig. 2 shows a small portion of the 
length of the scale used in the engineering classes of the 
Mason Science College. The numbering of the divisions 
proceeds in one direction only, from left to right. For each 
edge there are different lines of numbers. The first series on 
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the inch edge reads inches, or ^, or i J-^, or nfa, of an inch, 
or any submultiple of tenths of an inch. The second series 
is for reading to \ in., or 2 J „ ths, or , J ,-, ths, Ac, of an inch. 
The third is for |th, or ^ths, or j-^-tha, &c, of an inch. 
The millimetre edge has two similar series of numberings. 
The minute division to half millimetres and to fiftieth-inches 

SmIm is placed at both ends beyond the end line of the scale, and 
also on each side of the middle line of the scale. The length 
of the scale should not be less than 20 in. Long lines, such 
as frequently occur in the diagrams, ought not to be measured 
in sections. The scale should stretch the whole length of 
the line, otherwise inaccuracies will accumulate, and mnch 
unnecessary loss of time will occur. A scale 80 in. long is 
often useful. 

8. T-squares are used in the same manner as in ordinary 

t-kmwi mechanical drawing. The straightness of the edge is of 
special importance. 

4. Next to the scale the straight-edges and set-squares are 

straight- of greatest importance. Two straight-edges — one about 18 in. 

*^ long, the other 8 ft. 6 in. or 4 ft. long— are convenient. The 
longer one cannot be dispensed with. Mahogany is a good 
material, giving a good edge without special edging. If these 
are edged with ebony, the exactness and smoothness of the 
edge are greatly improved. It is essential that the straight- 
edges be kept dead true. They should, therefore, be fre- 
quently examined, and trued-up with scrupnlons care, if they 
be found to have bent or warped in the least degree. The 
same remarks apply to the set-squares — their edges must be 
kept accurately straight. The right angle of the set-square 
should be exactly correct. The accuracy of the 60°, 80°, 
or 45° angle is seldom of any importance, but they should 
never be used to set off these angles with unless they are 

Bat- known to be correct. Six set-squares should be provided: 

,, ■* w, One 60°, of 12 in. or 14 in. length of side; one 45°, of 
about 9 in. or 10 in. side; and one 75°, of similar size. 
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Three small set-squares about 4 in. to 5 in. side, and with the 
above angles, viz. 60°, 45°, and 75°, are very useful Frame 
Bet- squares of mahogany edged with ebony are the best, but sat- 
simple pear-wood set-squares keep their shape and straight- ,qB 
ness of edge very well if a number of round or oval holes be 
cut out of the central portion. 

5. In graphic calculation lines have constantly to be drawn 
accurately parallel to each other, and frequently at a consider- 
able distance apart. Parallel rulers are very inaccurate in 
doing this work. The only accurate and convenient method 
is to elide a set- square along a straight-edge — which may be 
an edge of another set-Bquare, if this be of sufficient length. 
In performing the transfer of the direction across the paper 
it is important to make the operation as simple as possible. 
In nearly all cases it is possible to complete the transfer in 
one sliding operation. It is at first sometimes rather con- 
fusing to see in what way the set-square and straight-edge are 
to he arranged for this purpose, and a beginner has frequent 
recourse to a tortuous policy of many successive glidings of 
one set-square over the other. This is seldom necessary, even 
for the longest transfers. The long straight-edge should be Drawing 
laid on the paper alwayB in the direction of the desired p4r *^ * 
transfer, and as close as convenient to the positions of the 
line to be drawn and of the already drawn line to which it is 
to be parallel. Then this last line is found to make with the 
straight-edge some angle lying between 0° and 90°. The set- 
square angle is now to he chosen which most closely approxi- 
mates to this angle between the straight-edge and the line to 
be drawn — i.e. between the desired direction of transfer and 
the direction to be transferred. With the two 60" and 45 s 
Bet-squares there is a choice of six set-square angles. The 
.60° set-square gives 80% 60", and 90°; the 45° set-square 
gives 45° and 90°. By laying the side of one set-square 
against the straight-edge, and the side of the other Bet-square 
against the hypotenuse of the first set-square, there are 
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obtained the two angles 16* and 75°; because 30° + 45° = 75°, 
and 45°— 80° = 15°; or 60 o -46 = 15°. These last arrange- 
ments are shown in Fig. 3. The single set-square with angles 
75" and 15° is, however, very greatly to be preferred to this 
combination of the two 60° and 45 s squares. Putting a Bet- 
square edge along the line to be transferred, we may thus place 
the straight-edge inclined to it by any of the six angles 15°, 
30°, 45°, 60°, 75 s , and 90", which angles increase by a differ- 
ence of 15°. Thus the setting of the straight-edge need never 
deviate from the exact desired direction of transfer across the 
paper by an angle of more than 7&° at the most. This will 
throw the position of the line to be drawn further from or 
nearer to the straight-edge than that of the line to which it 
is to be drawn parallel. Since the sine of 7£° is about £, the 
maximum amount by which it may be thus thrown to one 
side is about one-eighth the distance of transfer. The excess 
of the length of the edge of the set-square over that of the 
line to be drawn will generally cover this deviation of the 
straight-edge from the exact desired direction of transfer. If 
it does not do so the line of the edge of the Bet-square may 
be extended by laying another set-square against it. 

Sometimes the direction of the parallel lines nearly co- 
incides with that of the transfer. In this case the straight- 
edge is simply laid along the given line ; then near the posi- 
tion of the desired parallel, a Bide of a set-square is laid 
against the straight-edge. Finally, a second set-square is 
laid against this first, and the first is slid along the second 
into the required position. When a long line has to be drawn 
through a given point and parallel to another given long line, 
and at no great distance from this latter, the best procedure 
is to take with the pencil compass the distance of the point 
from the given line ; with this as radius strike an arc with 
centre in the given line as far away as possible from the given 
point, and to draw a tangent to this arc from the given point. 

6. In marking off lengths upon lines in the diagram, it is 
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necessary, in order to secure exactitude, to prick them off 
with a needle point. An ordinary fine sewing needle, stack 
in a small piece of wood to serve as handle, is a very much 
better instrument for this purpose than the prickers usually 
sold with mathematical instruments. If intersections of lines hbwIIb- 
are pricked off with this needle point they become much more p * M 
sharply defined. The dividers should never he used to take 
dimensions from the scale with ; nor should the points of bows 
or compasses ever be placed on the scale. 

7. The pencil points of the bows and compasses used should 
be filed flat, with a rounded profile. This rounded profile is 
best obtained by filing one side of the pencil quite fiat, and 
the other to a rounded conical form. The fiat must be per- 
pendicular to the line between the two points of the compasses. 
If this is not attended to, and if the profile be not well rounded, 

the compasses or bows will draw circles of slightly different f«mU« 
radii according as they lean to the paper on one side or the 
other. These instruments should have sharp points and sth% 
inflexible legs. Two pencils are desirable — one for drawing 
lines, the other for marking and lettering the diagrams. The 
latter may be a No. 4 Faber's, and is given a round point. 
The former may best be a Mo. 5, and its point should be filed 
flat and broad, and kept always perfectly sharp. 

8. In many of the more complex graphic calculations 
curves need to be drawn. A set of pear-wood curves assists 
greatly in this work. Of these, what are called ' French ' 
curves are frequently useful, but ' ship ' curves are more 
generally applicable. A good curve for this kind of work 
possesses the same character that a ' ship ' curve ought to c«vm 
have — namely, the curvature should change gradually and 
continuously from point to point. It is surprising what a 
variety of carves may be fairly drawn out with the help of 

only three or four wooden templates of this sort if these have 
been skilfully shaped. The characteristic shape of any portion 
of a curve depends upon the rate at which its curvature varies 
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from point to point. It may be very conveniently stated by 
specifying the change in the length of the radius of curvature 
per unit length of arc. Thus the rate of change of radius of 
curvature might be i in. per 1 in. length of arc. If one curve 
be derived from another by diminishing the lengths of suc- 
cessive small arcs, all in the same ratio, and at the same time 
diminishing in the same ratio the radii of curvature of these 
successive small arcs, the two curves will differ simply in the 
second being drawn to a smaller scale than the first — they 
will have the same general shape. It would be very convenient 
if the radii of curvature were marked in figures at the different 
points of the edges of wooden template-curves. A very useful 
description of curve is obtained by keeping the above rate of 
change of radius of curvature per unit length of arc uniform 
throughout the length of the curve. Take, for instance, the 
above given example of £ in. change of radius per 1 in. length 
of arc, and suppose this rate maintained uniform from point 
to point. Let the radius of curvature at point A be 12 in. ; 
let B C D E F be points in the curve whoee distances from A 
measured along the arc are J in., £ in., j in., 1 in., and 1£ in. 
Call the radius of curvature p ; for instance, at A, p a = 12 in. ; 
then p»=12£ in.; /> e =12£ in.; p d =12g in.; f>.= 12£ in.; 
£,= 12$ in., &c. Let the point K be distant from A 24 in. 
measured along the are. Here p k =p„ + y = 12 + 12=24 in. 
=2p a . Take now on the curve pointB LMNOP distant 
from K by arcs of lengths \ in., 1 in., 1£ in., 2 in., and 2£ in. ; 
that is, at distances apart double those between BCD, k 
We thenhavep = p, + £xi=24iin. = 2^; p»=24i in.=2p t ; 
p„ = 24f in. = 2p,, ; p, = 25 in.=2/>,; and p,=9&£ in. = 2ft, 
Thus this latter portion of the curve differs from the first only 
in that it is drawn double size. It is clear, therefore, that 
the different portions of the curve have all the same ' shape ' 
as defined above, and differ only in size or scale ; each portion 
is simply a repetition of any other portion drawn to a larger or 
smaller scale. With a set of curve-templates designed on this 
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principle and drawn to a suitably graduated series of ' rates 
of change of radius of curvature per unit length of arc,' a 
practically inexhaustible variety of curves may be fairly drawn, 
whether they be required to be drawn to a large or a small 
scale. For instance, the series may be the following : Tem- 
plate No. 1, rate of change of radius of curvature J in. per 
1 in. length of arc ; template No. 2, } in. per 1 in. length of arc ; 
template No. 8, j in. per 1 in. length of arc ; template No. 4, 
1 in. per 1 in. length of arc ; template No. 5, 1£ in. per 1 in. 
length of arc ; template No. 6, 2 in. per 1 in, length of arc ; 
template No. 7, 2£ in. per 1 in. length of arc ; template No. 8, 
8 in. per 1 in. length of arc ; template No. 9, 8^ in. per 1 in. carves 
length of arc ; template No. 10, 4 in. per 1 in. length of 
arc, &.c. 

Fig. 4 shows three examples of these curves accurately 
drawn. A scale of inches is divided off on the edge, and the 
radius of curvature figured at the chief points. The scale 
should be marked on both Bides for convenience in drawing 
two-sided symmetrical figures. To ensure perfect symmetry 
of the second side with the first, it is only necessary to plot 
off two points, and lay between them the reverse side of exactly 
the same portion of curve-template as has been used between 
the corresponding two points of the first side.' 

9. Curves are frequently drawn with the help of splineB 
of lancewood. If these are well made and in good condition 
they answer the purpose very well, but if by warping or other- "piinoi 
wise the spline has become irregularly bent, then it is very 
difficult to bend it so as to draw fair curves, the local natural 
bend or twist in the rod always being reproduced to a greater 

1 The equation representing the above kind of curve is — 

-'1* 
Radius of curvature f = * C| * x 

where i Cj is the radius at the point where the carve has its maximum height 
above the axis at z (c : , therefore, merely showing the position in which the 
curve lies on the paper), and c, depends on the ' shape ■ as defined above. 
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or lees extent in its artificially bent condition. It is difficult 
to preserve splines, even if made of the best wood and perfectly 
straight and regular at first, bo as to avoid comparatively 
speedy injury by local bending. This iB partly produced by 
the use of the spline, whereby, owing to the imperfect elas- 
ticity of the wood, severe permanent set is produced in special 
places. Carefully made splines of slightly hardened steel of 
small section would not be subject to this disadvantage, but 
it would be difficult to harden them as much as would be 
necessary to avoid permanent set, arising through their con- 
tinued use, without twisting and bending them in the harden- 
ing. Pieces of watch and clock spring of different strengths 
are often very useful. 
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CHAPTEB II. 

DIVISION OF THE SUBJECT. 

Graphics may be divided in correspondence with the ordi- 
narily recognised different methods and subjects of calcula- 
tion. These are: — (a) Arithmetic, (b) Algebra, (o) Trigono- 
metry, (d) Dynamics, (e) Tabulation and Analysis of Experi- 
mental and Mathematical Results. A few words of explanation 
regarding each of these sections of the subject may be useful 
before proceeding to the detailed treatment. 

1. Graph'aritkmetic. — Arithmetic shows how to find in- 
creased or decreased quantities when they are altered by given 
amounts or in given ratios. As the solution of every practical 
problem involves, and, in fact, to a great extent consists, in a 

more or leBS complex series of such operations, the rules of Arithme- 
arithmetic are applied continually throughout all graphic eon- Ue 
structions. It is thus of great importance to be thoroughly 
familiar with them, and with the special suitability of each 
rule for the circumstances to which it is most adapted. 

2. Graph-algebra consists in the solution of equations by 
drawing straight hues and carves. The usefulness of the 
method in solving equations, which would be very difficult or Algafan 
impossible to solve by other means, will be illustrated by 
examples. 

8. Grapho-trigonometry is the ' solution ' of triangles and 
other rectilinear figures, that is, the calculation of unmeasured Trigou. 
sides, angles, and areas from the sides and angles that have m " T 
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been measured. Applications to surveying measurements will 
be given. 

4. Grapko-dpnamics. — Dynamics may be considered under 
tbree^ heads : — Kinematics, or the pure geometry of motion ; 
kinetics, or the laws of motion as dependent on the masses of 

Dynamic* the bodies moving ; and statics, that special branch of kinetics 
dealing with cases in which the motions are zero, and the 
forces in equilibrium. Some simple constructions which apply 
equally to all three sections of dynamics will first be illus- 
trated. 

5. There is great practical convenience in treating statics 
separately from kinetics ; and since the bulk of the interesting 
engineering problems to which the graphic method has been 

sutki applied belongs to statics — e.g. applications to bridge and 
roofwork — this portion of the subject will be taken before the 
more difficult problems of the kinetics of moving masses. 

6. The plan of separating kinematics from kinetics has 
been followed in many modern text-books of high authority. 
This plan is specially convenient for engineering students 

Enema- because it is frequently desired to study the relative displace- 
* merits, velocities, and accelerations of velocity of the various 

parts of a mechanism without references to the masses of the 
moving parts or to the driving and resisting forces. 

A special chapter will therefore be devoted to the Kine- 
matics of Rigid Bar Mechanisms. 

7. Experimental Tabulation. — The results of a series of 
experiments — for example, on the relation between the speed 
of a vessel and the horse-power indicated by its engine, or on 
the relation between the pressure and temperature of steam — 
are best made clear by plotting them graphically, i.e. draw- 
ing a curve, the rectangular ordinates to which are the values 
of the quantities whose relation is to be investigated. This 
assists in the elimination of experimental errors ; it shows the 
relation found in a very clear manner to the eye, and through 
it to the mind ; and if a formula is desired to represent the 



uate tabu- 
lation 
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variation, the carve can be analysed as to its geometrical pro- 
perties. 

8. Mathematical Tabulation. — The best and most accurate 
formula by which to design some dimension is often compli- 
cated and tedious in its application to each special case.' This 
prevents its ose in practical life where men are busy and have 
to economise time. Its use is also prevented by the difficulty 
of understanding the general meaning or the effect of so com- juthnn*- 
plcx a rule. These difficulties are entirely done away with if !^?» 
the results of the formula are represented by a curve, and the tabulation 
application of a difficult and cumbrous formula becomes abso- 
lutely as easy as that of the most simple. These carves ought 
to be drawn on square sectional paper, the divisions of which 
ought usually to be decimal. This plotting out of experi- 
mental and mathematical results may be called graphic tabu- 
lation. 
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CHAPTER III. 

0R4PH-ARITHMBTIC. 

1. Simple addition and subtraction can seldom be performed 
by graphic means with any advantage, so far as ease and 
rapidity are concerned. Suppose two or more quantities known, 
and that they are to be added together. The sum can be found 
by ordinary numerical addition much more easily and quickly 
than can be completed the process of plotting off the magni- 
tudes to a certain scale along a straight line, each successive 
length plotted having its left-hand end at the right-hand end 
of the preceding one, and then reading off to scale the length 
of the line made up of these separate parts. This is evidently 
the only possible graphic process of arithmetical addition. If 
any of the magnitudes are to be subtracted, they are to be 
measured off in the opposite direction to that of the others — 
that is, backwards along the line on which these others have 
already been plotted off. This graphic method or addition is, 
nevertheless, often convenient as a step in a more lengthy and 
complex graphic calculation. Suppose that by graphic means 
we have obtained lines the lengths of which represent to a 
certain scale certain magnitudes. These magnitudes taken 
separately may be of no interest, but their sum may be the 
final object of the calculation, or may be needed in order to 
continue the calculation to its completion. It would cause 
more trouble, use more time, and be less accurate to read 
off each of these parte to scale and add the scaled lengths 
numerically than to add them graphically by careful use of 
the dividers, or otherwise, and to read off to scale only the 
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resulting sum of the lengths. The ecale cannot be read to 
such minuteness and accuracy as the dividers can be set to, 
and the sum of the errors in reading the different quantities 
to scale is therefore always probably greater than that of the 
errors due to inexact setting of the dividers. Moreover, the 
error in reading to scale is nearly always in the same direc- 
tion — either always a little too much or e'se always slightly Addition 
too small, the direction of the error depending on the pecu- trMtio* 
liarity of the eyesight of the draughtsman. The error in 
setting the dividers has not the same invariable character ; 
it is as often positive as negative, and the chances are that 
numerous errors of this sort will not accumulate, but will 
more probably neutralise each other to so great an extent 
that the sum of a large number of errors will be by no 
means correspondingly large. 

2. Sometimes a quantity can only be found by adding up 
a very long series of very small parts. The magnitude of 
each small part in the series may be determined beforehand, 
but not infrequently it cannot be found until the sum of all 
the previous parts in the series has been calculated. This 
kind of addition is called integration. Sometimes, when the 
law determining the successive values of the small parts is a 
simple mathematical one, the process of integration is very 
much simplified by mathematical calculation, as explained in 
the Integral and Differential Calculus. To attain a moderate inugr*- 
approximation to accuracy, the parts require to be taken very °* 
small and correspondingly numerous. Thus to integrate by 
ordinary numerical addition is an immensely tedious opera- 
tion. The same process, however, may be carried out much 
more rapidly, and with much less fatigue, by graphic means. 
In the later parts of this book, when we deal with somewhat 
complicated constructions, we shall have many illustrations of 
this graphic integration. As illustrations of the beneficial 
employment of graphic integration occur only in these some- 
what difficult problems, we may pass by the subject for the 
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present, promising to return to it when its utility will have 
become more evident and Mb interest, therefore, greater. 

Integra- The graphic addition and integration of areas will be dealt 

tI0R with under Trigonometry, Chap. V. 

3. Graphic Multiplication. — The problem is to find the pro- 
duct of two or more known quantities. 

Let a and b be the- quantities ; x — a & is to be found. This 
may be thrown into one of the two forms — 

x_b 

a 1 
and — x _ a 

b~T 
Knitipii- The graphic construction is to draw two similar triangles, in 
one of which two sides are made 1 and b (or 1 and a), and in 
the other of which the two similar sides are a and x (or b and 
x). This will give us a line x, the length of which to the 
proper scale represents the product a b. The pair of triangles 
may be formed in the two ways represented in Pig. 5. 

4. In the first of the Figs. 5, b is associated with 1 
in the one triangle and x with a in the other, 1 and a being 
marked off along the same straight line— or parallels— and x 
and b lying along the other Bide of the angle — or parallel sides. 
The two lines on which bxal are marked may stand inclined 
to each other at any angle. 

In the figures the heavy lines indicate the data. The 
light full lines indicate the lines that require to be actually 
choioe of drawn on the paper. The dotted lines (m, and m s ) do not 
need to be drawn, except at the extremity of m„ where the 
intersection has to he marked by drawing a short portion of 
m, A across the other line. After marking off 6 a and 1 the 
edge of a set-square is laid across the end points of b and 1 
in the first figure, or of a and 1 in the second figure ; then 
the set-square is slid on another straight-edge until its edge 
passes through the end point of a in the first figure, or of b 
in the second figure ; finally, in this position the intersection 
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of m 2 and b produced, giving the extremity of x, is marked 
with pencil. 

5. These two diagrams of Fig. 5 of course give the same 
length for x ; but the first is a better construction than the 
second. In the first the intersection of m, determining the 
length of a: is a more sharply defined point than in the second 
figure, because tbe angle between m s and x is greater in the 
first than in the second. This arises from the fact that b is 
more nearly equal to 1 than is a. There results the rule for 
the above construction that 1 should be marked off on the 
same line with that one of the two quantities a and b which stop 
differs most from 1. The difference between the two cases is ^Jjj^ 
expressed by saying that the triangles in the first are ' better 
conditioned ' than in the second. If in tbe second the ratio 
between a and 1 were considerably greater than it is in the 
drawing, the triangles would be ' ill-conditioned.' As tbe 
angle at which two lines cut each other becomes smaller, 

their intersection becomes less well defined, and the reading 
of a length to it becomes liable to a greater possible error. 
This arises in two ways, illustrated in Figs, 6 and 7. 

6. In Fig. 6 the thickness of the intersecting lines is 
magnified, each line being shown by a double line. The in- 
tersection of the two has really the length marked e on the 
diagram. The angle of intersection being 9, and the thick- 
ness of the line t, it is easily shown that the length of the rouible 
intersection is— ™ ror 

. 1 + cos 
e = t — , — . , — , 
sin 6 

which becomes very rapidly larger as 6 becomes smaller. 
The reading of a length to this intersection must be indefinite 
within this range e. 

7. In Fig. 7 is shown the error in the position of the inter- 
section resulting from drawing one of the lines in a slightly Error 
incorrect direction. If the incorrectly drawn line is drawn 
from a point distant H from the other line, it is easy to prove 
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that the error e resulting from an angular error e in the 
direction is equal to — 

__ iH 
sin *& ' 
which for the same error < increases still more rapidly as d 
decreases than does the error shown in Fig. 6. 

6. In Fig. 5, of course, a and b may represent any quan- 
tities either of the same kind or of different kinds. For in- 
stance, they may both be lengths, and then the desired pro- 
duct is an area. If they are both of the aame kind, they can 
be marked off to the same scale. If they are of different 
kinds, they must of necessity be represented on different scales. 
In either case their product cannot be measured to the same 
scale as either of the factors. What, then, are the relations 
between the different scales employed in the construction ? 
This is explained at once by observing that a length to repre- 
sent unity (1) has been marked off. This unit length has 
been, of course, measured to a certain scale. In the first 
diagram of Fig. 5 it is set off on the Bame line as a. Suppose 
it has been measured to the same scale as has been used for 
a, then x must be read to the same scale as b, in order that 
its length read to that scale may numerically equal the pro- 
duct of a and b, the geometrical ratio equation being — 



But if x is to represent, not only the numerical magnitude of 
a b, but the real product a b itself to a scale of its own, that 
scale cannot be the same as that of b. The unit of that scale 
represents unit quantity of the particular kind resulting from 
the multiplication of a and b. For instance, if a and b are 
lengths, say in feet, the unit of the x scale is unit area, say 1 
square foot ; or if a is a length in feet, and b a weight in 
pounds-weight, the scale of x is one of quantities of work, or 
of force moments, in foot-pounds. This may be more clearly 
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understood, perhaps, by considering the equation in the 
form — 

x x 1 = a x b. 

This equation may be expressed in words thus : ' x to the 
scale of a multiplied by 1 to the scale of b equals a multiplied 
by b,' or ' x to the scale of b multiplied by 1 to the BCale of a 
equals b multiplied by a.' It is plain that the scale of x 
depends on that to which 1 has been marked off, and that 
any scale may be adopted for 1, provided a corresponding in- 
verse change is made in the scale to which x is read off. For 
example, in the third diagram of Fig. 6, 1 is marked off to 
double the previously nsed scale. The length in incheB 
obtained for x is just half that obtained in the first two dia- 
grams, but when read to half the scale used for x in these 
first two diagrams, the same result is obtained as before. To 
illustrate further : suppose a is a number of pounds weight, 
say 160 lb., measured to the scale of -^ in. = 1 lb., and b is SmIi of 
a number of feet, say 11 ft., measured to the scale of fVin. = pt 
lft. Suppose, now, that unity is marked off to the same 
scale as that of b — that is, ^ in. is marked off as 1. Then x 
must be read to numerically the same scale as a — that is, to 
the scale -j-foj- in. = 1 foot-pound. It would be found to be 
17'6 in. long, and to this scale would mean 1,760 foot-pounds. 
Suppose, however, that 1 is marked off to double the fc-scale, 
that is, '2 in. is taken as unity ; then the length obtained for 
x would be 8-8 in., and this length must be read numerically 
to half the a-scale, namely, T ^ ft in. = 1 foot-pound ; and to 
this scale it will mean as before 1,760 foot-pounds. Once 
more, suppose 1 in. taken as unity (1) — that is, ten times as 
much as represents 1 ft. on the 6-scaIe. Then the length 
obtained for x will be 1-76 in., and the unit of the x scale 
muBt be ^V of the length that represents 1 lb. on tbe a scale — ■ 
that is, i^(,(, in. To this scale x measures as before 1,760 foot- 
pounds. If 2 in. is taken as unity, the length got for x will 
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be -88 in., which, read to the scale j^Vo in. — 1 foot-pound, 
means again 1,760 lb. 

In the first two constructions of Fig. 5, 1 = 1 in. ; in the 
third, 1 = 2 in. If -^ in. had been taken as unity, the lines 
m, and m t would have been Inclined to b and a- at a very small 
angle, and the intersection of m, defining the end of x would 
have been an ill-conditioned one. It is true that a long 
length tan be read with a smaller percentage of error than a 
short one. If lengths can be read to -01 in., an error of -005 in. 
is ten times more serious in a length of 2 in. than it is in one 
of 20 in. But the error that may arise from a small inac- 
curacy in the direction of the line m, — due either to inexact 
Betting of the set-square to the line m„ or else occurring in 
the sliding of the set square from the position m, to the posi- 
tion m, — increases much faster than does the length of x — 
nearly in the ratio of the square of its length. Also it must 
be remembered that, if it is possible to read the long x with 
greater proportionate exactitude, to obtain the long x a short 
1 must be used. As the proportionate error in reading x de- 
creases, the proportionate error in marking off 1 increases. 
It is evident, therefore, that such a length should be adopted 
for 1 as will make the intersection of m t with x as well-con- 
ditioned as possible. This result is obtained by adopting for 
1 a convenient length as nearly equal either a or 6 as possible. 
But it must not be chosen so as to give an awkward scale by 
which to read x. Thus, if the scales used are parts of inches, 
1 may be chosen 10 in., or 5 in., or 2 in., or 1 in., or £ in. If 
millimetre scales are used, 200, 100, 50, 20, or 10 mm. may 
be used as 1. 

This rule of arranging the units so as to get well-condi- 
tioned triangles cannot always be attended to through long 
complicated graphic constructions involving series of successive 
multiplication of a variety of quantities of greatly different 
magnitudes, because in order to follow it it would be necessary 
to change the unit and the scales from time to time. This 
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would lead to hopeless confusion, and in such circumstances 
it is frequently necessary to work with ill-conditioned tri- 
angles. The above considerations are, however, of the great- 
est possible importance throughout the whole of graphic 
calculation, and they have, therefore, been presented here 
very fully. Whenever it leads to no confusion or other in- 
convenience, the unit should be chosen according to the above 
explained principle. Whenever it is impracticable to do so, 
it is well to remember that increased care and exactitude in 
drawing is necessary whenever intersections at acute angles 
have to be used. In all cases it is necessary to have a clear 
conception of the true meanings of the different scales used 
throughout the diagram, to understand the relations between 
the scales, and to avoid the confusion of imagining that scales 
which are essentially different in kind can be in any sense the 
' same scale ' — that is, for example, that 1 in. = 1 lb., and 
1 in. = 1 ft., and 1 in. = 1 foot-pound, and 1 in. =s 1 square Beau of 
foot area, are in any sense the same scales, or that they are p ntt 
equal in any way, except that they are to be read numerically 
in the same manner. While the difference of the scale of x 
from those of a and of b should be remembered, its relation 
to these should be clearly comprehended, and the manner in 
which it is to be deduced from these and from the value taken 
as 1 should never be lost sight of. 

The construction of Fig. 5 can be modified in a great 
variety of ways according to convenience in special circum- 
stances. The special circumstances result chiefly from the 
different relative positions on the drawing paper that are 
found to be occupied by the factors a and b in the course of 
an extensive graphic calculation. The factors generally result 
from previous portions of the calculations as lines in certain 
parts of the drawing. It is not desired to draw them over 
again in order to perform the multiplication. They are to be 
used in whatever positions they may happen to have been 
placed in already. They may be near or distant, parallel, 
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perpendicular, or oblique to each other. They may both 
s<-«i« of radiate from one point ; the extremity of one may lie in 
p 0<t some intermediate point of the other; or they may cross 

each other. 

9. The diagrams given in Fig. 8 show the most usually 
useful variations of the construction. The geometrical proof 
of each is so simple that it need not be given here. The same 
dimensions for a and b as are used in Fig. 5 are used through- 
out, so that the different constructions may be more readily 
comparable. The circumstances in which each should be used 
are explained in the attached notes. Throughout, thick lines 

Holtipii- have been used to indicate tbe data ; thin full lines, the con- 
method* struction lines, that require to be actually drawn ; and dotted 
lines, those that do not need to be pencilled or inked, but only 
obtained by laying the set square or other edge along them. 
The construction lines are in each case lettered m„ m s , m 3 , 
Ac, in the order in which they are drawn. Of course, in the 
actual constructions none of the letters attached to the dia- 
grams of Fig. 8 are needed, but the numerical value of x as 
read to scale should be written on the line. 

Division. 

10. In division we have the converse problem to that of 
multiplication, and very slight alterations of tbe constructions 
given for multiplication serve for division. In multiplication 

we had x = ab, or ^ = -. In division we have x=~, or 
6 1 b 

- = -= . If, therefore, in each construction given for multipli- 
1 6 
Diviiioa cation we make b and 1 change places, the construction is 
converted to that for the division of a by 6. This subject, 
therefore, requires no further explanation. 

Very frequently there occurs a problem in combined mul- 
tiplication and division, say, to find the quantity x = — 
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This could, of course, be found by first finding a line to repre- 
sent a ft by a multiplication construction, and then operating 
on this line with e by a division construction. But it may bo 
found more directly by a single construction, for it may be 

written x — -', so that if in the multiplication construction c is 
b c 

marked off in place of 1, the line marked x will be the quantity 

) desired. The diagram as thus modified is shown in 

Fig. 9, in which a special example is worked out. 

Example, Fig. 9. — An engine piston has an area of 34S 

square inches. The steam pressure on it is 85 lb. per square 

inch. The whole force is transmitted along the piston-rod, 

which has an area of 5*23 square inches. What is the stress 

on the piston-rod section ? It is in pounds per square inch 

343 x 85 

— jrjjg — , and this is calculated graphically, in the diagram DiTuion 
O'ao " tuid Mnl- 

(Fig. 9), to be equal to 5,580. The number is easily found, by ^ElS" 
ordinary arithmetic, to be 5,574-5 lb. per square inch, but the 
degree of accuracy of the data in a problem of this kind does 
not justify the answer being stated to a pound per square 
inch. 

Similarly, continued multiplication of several quantities 
can be readily completed in one diagram. Fig. 10 showB an 
example of the calculation of the weight of water filling a rect- 
angular tank, whose sides are 4-75 ft. and 6-25 ft., and whose 
depth is 6-15 ft. The weight of water per cubic foot is taken 
as 62-4 lb., and the product to be found is 62-4 x 6-25 x 
5-15 x 4*75 = x. Here we have set off 62-4 to the scale 
T V in. — i lb. per cubic foot, and in this first multiplication, 
instead of unity to this scale, viz. -J, in., we have used 100 to 
this scale, or 10 in. We have set off the sides to the scale 
1 in. = 1 ft., and in the second multiplication used 10 to this 
scale — 10 in. — instead of unity; and in the third multiplica- 
tion have used simply unity — 1 in. The scale to which x is 
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to be read is, therefore, 



= 1 lb. The 



' 100 x 10 1,000 
result is obtained correct to four figures. It is read to scale 
9540, whereas the exact product is 9540-375. The object of 
changing the unit from 10 in. to 1 in. is to avoid ill-conditioned 
continued inter sections. Still better intersections would have resulted 
catinu from taking 5 in. as the unit for all three multiplications, but 
thia would have involved reading x to the awkward scale of 

^tt — i ~ = :t-^t, in. = 1 lb. ; x would be read first in inches. 

50 x 5 x 5 1,250 

then multiplied by 10,000, and finally divided by 8. The 

combined operation of first calculating what the scale is, 

and then reading x to that scale, would be altogether too 

cumbrous. 

11. By the help of a piece of finely and accurately divided 
se'ctional paper and a straight-edge, multiplication and division 
can be performed very rapidly and with fair accuracy. The 
paper should be divided in millimetres or in twentieths of 
inches, and should be 200 of these small divisions square. A 

Hectiomi piece of fine cardboard or a flat plate of ground glass or por- 
celain ruled in this way is better than paper, which shrinks 
and expands somewhat irregularly as the air becomes dry or 
damp. The straight-edge may be an edge of a set square, or 
better, a very fine phosphor-bronze wire held stretched. The 
readiest constructions for use with this ' sectional tablet ' are 
thOBe shown in Figs. 11 and 12. 

12. In Fig. 11, for multiplication, at the horizontal distance 
1 from zero on the scale of the tablet and at the vertical height 

■oltipll- a place the straight-edge, letting it also pass through zero. 
** Then at horizontal distance b the vertical height of the line 

measures the product a b = x. 

In Fig. 12, for division, place the straight-edge from zero 
Division to the point at horizontal distance b (the divisor) and vertical 

height a (the dividend). Then the quotient, - = x, is the height 
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of this line at the horizontal distance 1. Here, however, it 
conduces to accuracy to read off 10 at the hor zonta) dis- 
tance 10. 

13. Similar graphic processes of continued multiplication 
may be applied to finding the positive and negative integral 

powers of numerical values, such as a*. a s , - — , Sea. The 
* a' a* 

neatest construction for this purpose is shown in Fig. IS, in 

which two examples are given of series of positive and negative 

powers of, first, a value greater than unity ; and, second, a 

value less than unity. Evidently, for numbers much larger 

than unity, the construction is of no use for high powers, 

because these increase so rapidly that the lines representing integral 

them soon become so long as to extend outside any convenient p ° WBri 

limits of the paper if the unit chosen be not extremely small. 

Between two cross lines at right angles a series of lines is 

drawn, starting from a point on one of the cross lines distant 

unity from their intersection, and each diagonal line of the 

series being perpendicular to those immediately behind and in 

front of it. The length a or b, whose powers are wanted, is 

measured from the centre perpendicular to 1, and the first line 

of the series is drawn to this point. The construction depends 

on the similarity of all the triangles in the four angles of the 

cross. This gives all the integral positive and negative 

powers. 

14. The inverse problem of finding fractional powers, such 
as J, \, |, f , Sea., has never been solved by any direct graphic 
process, although an easy and well-known construction gives 

the square root. In Fig. 14 is illustrated a graphic or me- FrMttauU 
chanical method by which this problem may be very easily p0WM, 
solved with great accuracy and rapidity. 

Suppose we wish to extract the cube root of a quantity a. 
From the construction of Fig. 18 it is evident that if we lay 
off a on the line D in Fig. 14, and from its extremity manage 
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to draw between D G, C B, and B A three lines nt right angles 
to each other, and so that the last will cut A at unit distance 
from the centre of the cross, then the distance of the intersec- 
tion on B of the oblique lines will be equal to V a , and the 
similar distance on C will be a*. This could be done on ordi- 
nary drawing paper only by a tedious process of trial and 
error. But with the help of some accurately and finely 
divided square sectional transparent tracing paper, the trials 
may be completed in a small fraction of a minute. Any line 
of the sectional tracing paper is laid on the extremity of a, as 
marked off on the line D. This line is followed by the eye to 
its intersection with C. This intersection does not he exactly 
on any tracing-paper line passing from C to B, but an inter- 
polated intermediate line is easily followed by the eye without 
actually drawing it in. This is done along to its intersection 
with B, and from this a similar line followed from B to A. 
fractional This cuts A cither further or nearer the centre than unity. If 
*"***• the intersection is further than unity from the centre, the 
sectional paper is turned round right-handedly a small dis- 
tance, and the line from the end of a again followed through 
the three angles of the cross. If it cut A still too far out, the 
tracing paper is again shifted in the same direction, and the 
process repeated. By means of a very few of such repeated 
shiftings the paper is got in the right position, and then the 
jrd, $rds, jrds, ^rds, &c, powers of a can at once be read off. 
To facilitate this reading off, the cross lines A B C D are finely 
graduated, the marks being made clearly visible through the 
tracing paper. The setting is facilitated by fixing a line of 
the tracing paper at the extremity of a by a needle-point 
pricker. In Fig. 14 the tracing paper is set so as to read the 
fifth root— and all integral powers of the fifth root — of 0-7. 
It reads Vo-7 = "98. The accurate value, as found by loga- 
rithms, is "981. The method is thus capable of great accuracy, 
and is, in fact, of much practical utility. To deal with large 
numbers in this way is not inconvenient in the same way as 
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in the graphic construction for integral powers. Thus if, for 
example, it is desired to find V7,000, we first divide 7,000 by 
10 s , and deal with the quotient, viz. -07, instead of with 7,000. 
Graphically, we find V-07="585, and this gives 10 x '585 = 
5-85=V7^000^ The correct number is 5'876. 3 

In Chaps. VI. and VIII., in treating of Linear Velocities ' 
due to Rotations and of Force Moments, graphic processes 
for the multiplication of a series of factors, taken in pairs, and 
the simultaneous addition of the products, will be explained. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

GBAPH-ALOBBBi. 

1. In ordinary algebra the relation between two quantities 
Varying continuously together is expressed by a letter-symbol 
equation. The same may be expressed graphically by a line, 
straight or curved, in one or other of several ways. Generally, 
one of the following five methods will be convenient. 

2. (1st.) The two quantities whose continuous variation 
together is to be expressed are represented by the lengths of 
the two ordinates to a curve. The scales to which they are 
so represented are necessarily different if the two quantities 
are of different kinds ; if they be of the same kind, they are 
conveniently plotted to the same scale. The ordinates are in 
most cases conveniently taken rectangular, but are not so 
necessarily. Positive ordinates are measured upwards and 
to the right hand of the axes ; negative ordinates downwards 
and to the left hand from same axes. For this first graphic 
mode of algebraic representation, 'square sectional paper 1 is 
of very great value, especially if it be accurately ruled. The 
division of the paper should be decimal. Centimetre or half- 
inch squares each divided decimally are convenient, but inch 
squares divided decimally are also useful. Every tenth line 
being heavy, every fifth line should be of medium thickness. 
Light blue is the best colour for the sectional lines. If the 
' slope,' or tangent of inclination, be readily found by differen- 
tial calculus, it is of very great assistance in drawing these 
curves to calculate and make use of this slope. 

8. (2nd.) The two are represented by the length of a line 
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and the direction of that line, or the angle denning that direc- 
tion. The line is usually a radius vector from a fixed pole ; 
the angle is measured from a fixed radius vector from the 
same pole. A right-handed rotation from the fixed zero 
radius should represent a positive angle; a negative angle 
should be plotted off left -handed ly from this zero direction. 
The line along which the length is to be plotted being thus 
determined, outwards from the pole along the side of the 
angle is to be reckoned positive ; the opposite direction, or 
backwards from the pole along the side of the supplementary 
angle, should be counted negative. Fig. 15 explains these 
conventions regarding signs. 

The datum or zero radius isP 0. The angle & x is positive, 
and with this angle positive lengths are measured from P 
towards + A and negative lengths towards —A. The angle 
0, is negative, and with this angle lengths from P towards + B 
are positive ; those towards — B being negative. Evidently Pol«r «o- 
a positive length with the angle x+^ or 180° + will he in "* 
the same position as a negative length with the angle 8. Again, 
no distinction can be made between the angles 0, + 2ir, 
0-\ 4 it, Ac. These ambiguities make this mode of represen- 
tation inconvenient except when one of the quantities, viz. that 
represented by the angle, is of a recurrent character ; in fact, 
it is not often suitable except when the one variable is actually 
an angle. In this latter case, of course, it is eminently ad- 
vantageous in some respects, but not always even then. Thus, 
for instance, when the driving moment on an engine crank 
is to be co-ordinated with the angular position of the crank, 
this method will give a polar diagram than which nothing 
could be more intelligible to the eye ; but if the work done 
during any given period of rotation has to be calculated from 
this diagram, the first method explained above, or the ' square 
diagram,' is preferable, because in it the area underneath the 
curve will represent the work. Similar remarks will apply to 
the representation of the relation between the electro-motive 
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force of a dynamo and the angular position of the armature. 
Circular sectional paper is convenient for this kind of dia- 
gram, but is not made as a regular article of sale. The 
PoUreo- drawing of the tangent of a polar curve at each point 
ordlBstw piottgd ; a f even greater help in drawing the curve fairly 
than in the case of curves with rectangular co-ordinates. 
The ' slope ' from the radius, or the tangent of the angle of 

inclination to the radius, is r---, and can often be found simply 

by the ordinary rules of the differential calculus. 

4. (3rd.) The two variables may be made the two angles 
Angular formed by two lines drawn from a point in the curve to two 
M tM " fixed foci with the line joining the foci, 
luaui oo- 5. (4th.) The two variables may be made the distances of 
a point in the curve from two fixed foci. 

6. (5th.) The two variables may be two distances from a 
Foeni and point in the curve ; the one distance being from a fixed focus, 

the other being the perpendicular distance from a fixed 
straight line called the ' directrix.' 

The 3rd and 4th modes of graphic representation are not 
of general applicability, but are suitable for special problems. 

The Straight Line. 

7. Rectangular Equation. — Using the first diagram with 
rectangular ordinates, the straight line is the graphic repre- 
sentation of the linear equation 

y + Dx + F = 0. 
j + Dx The simplest method of plotting the line from the given 

+ data D and F is to plot y vertically at any two of the three 

values of the horizontal ordinate x,~ 1,0 and + 1. For these 
points y takes the values (D-F), — F and (— D - F). To 
obtain accuracy the two points plotted should be as far as 
possible apart, and, therefore, in general x = — 10 and x = 
+ 10, giving y = 10 D — F and y = — 10 D — F, are the best 
points to use. If the diagram stretch so far it is still better 
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to use x = — 100 and x — + 100. Of course, careful atten- 
tion must be paid to the eigne of I) and of F, either of which 
may be + or — . If F be — , the line crosBes the vertical axis 
above the origin, and vice versH. If D be — , the line has a 
right-hand upward slope ; if I) be + , it has a right-band 
downward slope. If the equation be given originally in the Dx + Ej 
form Dflr'+Ey + F = 0, the easiest pair of pointB to plot + 
out are 

x = with y = — = 

and 



Fig. 16 is given to illustrate the most simple graphic 
means of obtaining these points. Very careful attention 
must be paid in this construction to plotting F, E, and D in 
the proper directions according to their signs + or — . 

8. Polar Equation.. — 

r- G 

sin (« + ey 

where G and * are the two constants and r and 8 the two 
variables, is represented by a straight line. For in Fig. 17, 
where P is the pole and P the datum direction, and o is the c 
distance at which the line E crosses P at the inclination * tn ( a + e > 
(— a), we have 



o sin (« + 6) ' 
The constant C, therefore, corresponds to o sin a. To plot the 
line representing 



sin (« + 6) 

from the data G and «, we have, therefore, to measure from 
the pole along P 0, the datum direction, the length 

J^-f when $ = o,r= S-\ 
sm a \ sin aj 
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and from the point bo obtained draw a line inclined ( — a) to 
P 0. If an arc with radios G be first drawn from centre P, 
and tangent to this arc a line be drawn making the negative 
or left-band inclination at with PO, then this line is the desired 
line B, the radius vector to which from P at the angle 9 is r. 
The equation may also appear in the form 
_ COB «' _ C 

r ~~ ° cos (^ - 0) cos (* l -ey 

Here «' is the complement of a in the above. From P 

~ *) plot off C along a line, making the right-handed angle «' with 

P 0, and from its extremity draw a second line perpendicular 

to this first. The radius from P to this second line at the + 

angle is r. 

9. Focal Angular Equation. — Let 6 and be the two 
variable angles, and c the distance between the foci. Then 
the equation 

aoot0 + boot<f> = c 

is represented by a straight line (see Fig. 18). 

To obtain this line plot the foci A and B at a distance c 
apart. From A and B, and perpendicular to A B, plot ft and a. 
The line is to be drawn through the two points so obtained. 

This is evident because when = 90 s , cot 8 — 0, and, 

therefore, cot <j> = £; and again, when <f> = 90°, cot = 0, 

and, therefore, cot 0=-. 

a 

+ To prove that the intersections of lines drawn from A and 

B at the angles and <j>, connected by the above equation, all 
lie on a straight line, draw parallels to A B through the tops of 
a and b. From A draw any line at any angle meeting the 
first parallel at a distance z from the line b. From this 
intersection draw a line perpendicular to A B to meet the 
second parallel. The line from B inclined at <p to A B must 
pass through this last intersection, because z = a cot 8, and, 
therefore, we must have J cot 0- -c-z. Let P be the inter - 
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section of the two lines at $ and <f> from A and B. Let x and y 
be the rectangular co-ordinates of F referred to b and c as 
axes. We find 

...j 

Eliminating z from these equations, we obtain 
a — b , , 

y = x H- 0, 

c 
which is the equation of a straight line passing the axis of y % cot e + 

at a height b above the origin, and lying at a slope 

from the axis of x. 

If 6" and </>' be the complements of and £ of the above 
figure, then the same equation may also take any of the three 
other forms : — a ton 0* + b tan <f>' — c ; or, a tan 0' + b cot 
= c ; or, a cot + & tan 0' = c. 

Comes. 

10. The general equation of the second degree between two 
variables x and y, 

kx* + Bxy + Gy t + J)x + 'Ey + F = O l 
can be represented graphically by one or other of the conies — 
namely, the ellipse, parabola, or hyperbola, x and y being taken CobIm 
as the co-ordinates, most conveniently at right angles to each 
other. 

The conic is — 

an ellipse if 4AC > B*; 
a parabola if 4 A C = B* ; 
and an hyperbola if 4 A C < B*. 
Choosing any two axes for the curve to represent the above 
equation, the centre of the conic is to be plotted off with the 
co-ordinates 
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_2CD-BE 
X ~ B» - 4AC ' 
_2 AE -BD 
V B*-4AC " 
If B 1 = 4 A C, the divisor in these fractions becomes zero 
and the co-ordinates of the centre become infinite ; that is, 
there is no actual centre, the curve being a parabola. If the 
divisor be positive, the curve is an hyperbola ; if negative, an 
ellipse. 

The centre being thus obtained, it is more convenient to 
proceed with the construction from a new set of rectangular 
axes through the centre as origin and inclined to the previous 
axes by the angle 2 tan "' _ — 

by 

tan 2 6 = 



B 

i-C 
If we then take 



, AE a -BDE + CD* p 

f B»-4AC +F ' 

and use co-ordinates (called, say, z 1 and y') from these new 
axes through the centre as origin, the curve will be expressed 
by the equation 

A^ + Cy'*=/. 

This will be an ellipse if both A and C be positive, and an 
hyperbola if either A or C be negative ; it cannot be a parabola, 

because in that case/ becomes infinite. The semi-major and 

semi-minor axes of the ellipse are \f £- and * / -' 

To construct the ellipse draw round the centre two circles 
of radii, * / L and */ *-, as in Fig. 19. Draw any radius 

to cut the two circles, and from its intersections with these 
two circles draw parallels to the axes. These parallels will 
meet in a point in the curve. For accurate drawing the 
points so constructed must be closer together near the major 
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axis than near the minor axis because of the sharper curva- 
ture at these places. The ratio of the two circle-radii being 

\f -.- x-^ = \/ — , the correspondence of the construe- ] 

tion with the equation ia evident if the equation be written 

V-i- 

Pig. 20 is introduced here only to show clearly the relation 
between the ellipse and the hyperbola, and not as a desirable 
construction for the latter, y' is increased in the ratio 

a/ — by means of a pair of circles similar to those used 
* A - 

for the ellipse, and this increased length is taken as the height 

of a right-angled triangle whose horizontal side is the constant 

a/ !-- The hypotenuse of this triangle is taken as the 
horizontal sf for the curve corresponding to y'. The construc- 
tion is inapplicable to any value of y' greater than a/ * ■, 

which would be the maximum value of y 1 in the ellipse if 
had been positive. 

Fig. 21 shows an easy construction applicable to the whole 
range of the hyperbola. 

From the centre along axis of / are plotted a/ L and VA ; 

and horizontally from same axis is plotted «/'—C- The obliqne 

line at the slope */ *"" is drawn. This is one of the asymp- i 
v A 

totes, the other having an equal downward slope. A hori- 
sontal line at height a/ L is drawn. From various points 

in this last line arcs are struck from the centre down to cut 
the axis of of. Taking these intersections as the x'a, the 
corresponding y'a are obtained by drawing verticals through 
the upper ends of these arcs down to the asymptote. That 
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the construction expresses the equation is shown by writing 

the latter 



=M'Vi c l' 



A ■ 

the horizontal ordinate to the asymptote being greater than 
the vertical ditto in the ratio */ — - The vertices on the 

axis of x are distant a/-' right and left hand from the 
centre. 

When B 1 = 4 A G, the curve is parabolic and has no centre. 
In this case the equation may be written 

(V& + ^CiO' + Dx + Etf + F =0. 
Draw the two lines representing the equations 

VA * + Vc V = (diameter) 
and Da: + Ey+F = (tangent). 

The former line is a diameter of the parabola, and the latter is 
the tangent at the extremity of the diameter. If the perpen- 
dicular distance of any point in the curve from the diameter 
be called p, and the perpendicular distance of same point 
from the tangent be called t, the curve may be expressed by 

the equation 

(A + C)p> + VD* + E* i - 0. 

To construct the curve the simplest method is to plot out a 
pair of points calculated from this equation, and then to pro- 
ceed by the method of tangents. For example, p may be 
taken ± 1, ± 10, ± 100, or ± 1,000, according to the scale of 
the drawing adopted, the choice depending on the desirability 
of getting two points fairly far away from the diameter. . If 

p = ± 1 be taken, corresponding to t = — —. — — — r t u { 8 

furnishes a convenient pair of points, which are to be plotted 
as in Fig. 22, where the calculation of t for p = ±. 1 is per- 
formed graphically. The lettering of the diagram will make 
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its construction plain without further description. The points 
in the curve for p = ± 1 ore marked 9 and 1. The inter- 
section of diameter and tangent is marked 0' ; that of dia- 
meter with chord 9 1 is marked V. The tangents from 9 and 
1 intersect in the diameter at a distance from 0' equal to 0' V. 
By plotting this distance to the left hand of 0' along the dia- 
meter, these two tangents are obtained. These are then divided panboia 
similarly and reversely (conveniently, but not necessarily, in 
equal parts) by points 1, 2, 8, 4, &c. The pairs of points 
numbered identically are joined by lines which are all tan- 
gents to the parabola. The division of the two primary tan- 
gents may be continued beyond their intersection, and the 
construction followed out so as to give any desired length of 
the parabola. 

Conic Polar Equations. 

11. The equation 

r 3 = a 3 cob* 6 + b 3 sin' $ 
can evidently be expressed by an ellipse with a and b as semi- 
major and semi-minor axeB in conjunction with a circle of 
radius either a or 1. r is the radial distance from the centre 
to a point in the ellipse. 6 is the angle measured from the 
major axis to the corresponding radius of the circle from 
which the ellipse may be derived by projection. It must be 
noticed that is here not the angle made by r with the datum *Hoft+ 
direction. The equation represented in this way is, therefore, 
not a true polar equation in the ordinary sense of the term. 

The ellipse representing this equation cannot become a 
circle, because then a = b, and the equation reduces to r* = 
o* = b 3 , giving no determination of 0. 

12. The equation 

r* = a 3 cos * ff — b 3 sin 8 8 
cannot be represented by a conic, although it is easy to con- 
struct a polar curve to express it. 
The equation 

r *= a cos 9 + 6 sin $ 
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can be represented by a circle referred to polar co-ordinates. 
If a and b be plotted at right angles to each other (see Fig. 
28), the Bam of their projections on a line inclined to a is 
i om d a cos 6 + ft sin 0. The circle desired is, therefore, to be drawn 
on the hypotenuse */ a 2 + ft* as diameter, and the a extremity 
of the diameter is token as the pole. being measured from 
a, r is the length of any line drawn from the pole to the 
circle. 

Conic Focal Angular Equations. 

13. The equation 

a cot (0 — «) + ft cot (0 - ft) = c, 

in which and are the two variable angles and a, 6, c, * 
and ft are five constants, may be represented by a conic carve. 
It determines only the shape, not the size of the conic, because 
six data are required for the complete determination of a 
conic. Thus our curve may be drawn to any scale, or, in 
other words, it may be constructed on any base. Take any 
base A B (see Fig. 24), and use A and B as foci, measuring 
at A from A B to the radius from A to a point in the curve, 
and at B from B A to the radius from B to the some point 
««(»-a} of the ourve. At A and B draw perpendiculars to AB, and 
,_m pl°t on * tiom them outwards, i.e. away from A B, the angles « 
and ft. At distances a and h from A and B draw lines A' A' 
and B" B' perpendicular to these last ; these will be inclined a. 
and £ to AB. 

Along these lines A' A' and B' B' from the feet of the per- 
pendiculars a and b measure off c. Gall the points so obtained 
6 on A' A' and on B' B', and divide the two lengths c c 
similarly and reversely. In the figure each is divided into six 
equal parts, numbered from to 6 on A' A' away from the 
foot of a, and from to 6 on B' B' towards the foot of 6. 
Thus 2 on B' B' equals 2 on A' A' ; and 2 on A' A' plus 
26 on B' B' equals the constant c. Also, for the point F on 
the curve corresponding to the points 2 2 on the lines A' A' 
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and B' B', the angle 2 A B being 8 and A' 2 A being, therefore, 
(9 — «), evidently 2 on A' A' equals a cot {8 — a). Similarly, 
the angle PBA being and B26 being (0 — 0), wo have 2 G 
on B' B' equal to b cot {0 — /9). Thus the construction gives 
c = o cot (5 — o) + b cot (0 - j8). Similarly, other points 
can be obtained at the intersections of A and B 0, of A 1 
and B 1, of A 8 and B 3, &c, &c. To complete the curve, 
the s imil ar and reverse division of A' A' and B' B' must he 
extended in both directions beyond the part c. In the 
example given, the curve is an hyperbola, having, of course, 
two branches. The points on the curve are numbered identi- »ort(»- 
cally with those on the lines A' A' and B' B", from which they Z, _m 
have been obtained. Evidently the curve passes through 
A and B. As the points taken on A' A' and B'B' recede 
indefinitely to the right hand, the lines drawn through A and 
B become in the limit parallel to A' A' and B'B'. The cor- 
responding point on the curve is marked ™. The lines joining 
it with A and B make the angles « and /3 with A B ; thus the 
conic is one circumscribing the triangle AB». If a or /3 or 
both are negative, attention must be paid to this change of 
sign in plotting them off from the perpendiculars to A B ; they 
should be plotted towards A B if they be negative. If both 
are negative, the curve is always an ellipse. 

Conic Focal Radial Equations. 
14. The equation 

T^ + r,^ c, 
as is well known, can be represented by an ellipse, r. and r, 
being the variable distances of a point in the curve from the j r * *■ p i 
foci A and B. The distance between the foci may be taken at {r = mi 
pleasure, bo that there is an infinite number of ellipses which 
will represent the equation with a given value of e. Simi- 
larly, an hyperbola represents 

r A — r B = c. 
If r and p be two variables, the equation 
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m, being a constant ratio, can be represented by a conic if r 
be taken the distance of a point in the curve from the focus 
and p its perpendicular distance from the directrix. If m < 1, 
the curve is an ellipse. If m = 1, it is a parabola ; if m > 1, it 
is an hyperbola. 

Of course, the same equation between the two variables 
r and p may be graphically expressed in a simpler manner by 
a Btraight line through the origin, taking r and p as rectan- 
gular or oblique co-ordinateB. 

15. Any equation connecting two variables, no matter how 
complicated it be, whether it involve high or fractional powers, 
trigonometrical or exponential functions, is capable of graphic 
representation in one or other of the five methods mentioned 
at the beginning of this chapter. As one method is usually 
much preferable to others as regards ease of construction and 
applicability to the special problem in hand, the draughtsman 
will always be repaid for the bestowal of very careful considera- 
tion upon the choice of method. The choice should, of course, 
depend on the use to be made of the carve. A familiar know- 
ledge of miscellaneous curves as explained in books on the 
more advanced modern geometry will be found of great assist- 
ance. Eagle's ' Constructive Geometry ' is a useful book of 
this class. Many curves of special utility in engineering are 
dealt with in various subsequent chapters of this book. 

SOLUTION OF EQUATIONS. 
Linear Equations. 

16. The solution of the simple equation 

Da; + P = 

moans no more than the finding of the quotient — ^ = x. 

This can be done by any of the graphic methods of division 

1 already explained in the chapter on Graph-Arithmetic. It is 

only in certain circumstances that any advantage is obtained 
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by the adoption of the graphic method. But it is instructive 
to view the graphic solution in another way. Choose rect - 
angular axes and draw the straight line 

Dx + F = y. Simple 

tquttoaa 
The point where this line cats the axis of x, i.e. where it 

makes y = o, gives the value of x desired. 

17. This immediately leads ua to the solution of two 
simultaneous equations involving two unknown quantities. 

|D^ + E,y + F,= 

(DjX + Ejy + F^O. 
ChooBe rectangular axes ; draw the two lines representing Mapla 
the above two equations. The co-ordinates of the intersec- tueoni 
tion of the two lines give the values of x and y, which are the •v"* " 1 
roots of the equations. 

18. This method, with the help of a piece of finely and 
accurately divided sectional paper, is not only rapid (when 
one has practised it sufficiently to have become familiar with 
the method of constructive procedure), but is also accurate 
enough for most practical purposes. For instance, with a 
piece of paper 200 mm. square— that is, with its square edges 
each 100 mm. distant from the centre, which is taken as 
origin — the roots of the equations can be obtained with an 
accuracy of 3 places of figures. A piece of paper 10 inches 
square divided in half-inches and twentieths will do equally i 
well, being slightly larger in scale and therefore to most per- l 
sons more readable. Ordinary sectional paper, however, is 
not accurate enough in its division, and deforms somewhat 
irregularly with variations in the bygrometric condition of 
the air. It is better, therefore, to prepare a piece specially 
for the solution of equations. Fine band-made cardboard may 
be used for this purpose. Finely ground glass, porcelain, or 
any of the white materials used for memorandum tablets, 
would be still more suitable, not only because they are more 
permanent in shape under change of temperature and damp- 
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neSB of tbe air, but chiefly because fine pencil lines may be 
drawn on them and afterwards rubbed out. If paper or 
cardboard, which it is desired to preserve permanently for 
this purpose, be used, pencil lines should not be drawn on it, 
but the lines should be drawn by stretching across the card 
fine wires ; phosphor-bronze wire being very suitable. Since 
two wires have to be handled, one must be held stretched by 
weights after being placed in position. It will facilitate the 
manipulation if tbe wire be fastened to the two weights either 
permanently by Boldering, or by being twisted round pegs 
screwed in the weights for this purpose. 

If a few simple curves (see Fig. 25) be drawn permanently 
on a. sectional tablet of this sort, quadratic and other more 
difficult equations may be rapidly solved by its help. 

Quadratics. 
19. The equation 

A* s + Dsi-F=0 

has the roots x = - —±^/—--. 

Of course each item of this result might be calculated graphic- 
ally, and the items combined by graphic construction so as 
to find the two roots. This process is, however, too clumsy 
and tedious to offer any practical advantages. 1 
Since, however, the equation may be written 

,._£.-- 

a rapid graphic solution is possible. Choose axes and draw a 
curve of squares — i.e. the curve y=x*. Note that this curve, 
being once drawn carefully in a permanent manner on the 

1 Id Eagle's Constructive Geometry a solution on this principle is given 
which looks simple ; but it starts with the equation in the reduced form 

z'-'iajc + t'-O. 
Really folly half the work of the solution of anj quadratic aonsists in finding 
the quantities a and b to reduce it to this form. 
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sectional tablet, is sufficient for the solution of all quadratic 
equations. 

Now draw the line 

Da; + Aj/ + P = 0, 
which is the same as 

D F 
y=- £ x- r 

Evidently the two intersections of the line with the curve 
of squares give the two solutions of the quadratic. The line 
may be ' formed ' without drawing it by simply laying a set- 
square edge or by stretching a fine wire along its true posi- 
tion. If the line does not cut the curve the two roots are 
' impossible ' or ' imaginary/ and cannot, therefore, be found, 
or represented in any way, by graphic means. 

Since the curve of squares riseB very rapidly, it is more Qtu4nt. 



tical scale of the diagram being now -fa the horizontal scale, 
the straight line that must be drawn is 

?o* + A " + I F o = ' 

that is, the line has to be drawn through the two points 

and y = with x = — =-. 

In the example given in Fig. 25 the two roots are x t = 
+ 8-56 and x a = - 8-20. 

20. The solution of simultaneous quadratics involving two 
unknowns consists in drawing the two conies representing the simulu- 
two equations. Their two intersections give the two root J^^. 
pairs of values of x and y. If the conies do not intersect, the tic ' 
roots are imaginary, and the equations are incapable of graphic 
solution. 
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21. The cubic equation 

Gx» + Da; + P = 
is of not infrequent occurrence. It can be solved by drawing 
the curve 



and drawing the straight line 

Their intersections give the real roots of the equation, there 
being either three or only one intersection. The curve once 
drawn will serve for the solution of all such equations. The 
vertical scale is taken T | ff the horizontal scale in order to get 
the cubes from — 10 to + 10 into the sectional tablet. 

22. Similarly, if/fc) be any function of x, and we have to 
determine the value of x from the equation 

A/(:r) f Da;+F = O f 
the graphic solution consists in drawing the curve 

y -/<*) 

and the straight line 

Dx + ky + P=0. 

The intersection or intersections of the line and curve give 
the real roots of the equation. 

For instance, an important equation insoluble otherwise 
except by approximation is 

A log i + D* + F = 0. 
Draw the curve y = log x, and the above-mentioned straight 
line; their intersection gives the desired value of x. Similarly, 
the equations 

A8in0 + D0 + F = O, 
Atan»0 + D0+F=O, 
Aa' + Di+ F = 0, &c., 
may be dealt with. 

23. Generally, if the equation be f(x) = 0, it is solved 
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graphically by drawing the curve /(j) = y down to its inter- 
section with the axis of x. Only that portion need be drawn 
accurately near the intersection. The proper mode of pro- 
cedure will be understood from what follows regarding simul- i 
taneous equations for two unknown quantities. If the tangent 
to the curve be easily constructed, it should be used in con- 
junction with calculation of the points. 

24. The function may, however, sometimes be considered 
as. the sum of two functions which arc easier to deal with 
graphically separately than combined. The last equations 
mentioned above are examples, one part of the whole function 
being very simply represented by a straight line. Or, again, 
for instance, the equation — 

A V r" — I s + Dx + F = 0, 
in which r is a constant, i 
the circle 

V = V r' — x* 
and the straight line 

Ay + Dx + F = 0, 
the intersections giving the two roots. 

25. In such cases, the equation taking the form 

F(x)+f(x)=0, « 

the two curves 

and 

y= -/(*) 

are drawn, and their intersections give the roots of the equa- 
tion. 

26. Similarly, if we have for the determination of two un- c 
known quantities x and y, the two equations 

F(x,y) = 
and 

f{x,y) = 0, 

the two curves represented by those two equations have to be 
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drawn, and the values of x and y satisfying the equations 
measured at their intersections. 

27. These various processes must, however, be carried out 
systematically in order to economise labour. For distinction's 
Bake let the vertical ordinates of F (xy) = be called Y, and 
those of/ (xy) =■ be called y. 

First, note that it ia waste of time to complete the calcu- 
lation of several points or to draw a considerable Btretch of 
one curve before proceeding with the other. Pairs of points 
for the two curves should be calculated and plotted for each 
value of x taken before proceeding to another value of x. 

Secondly, note that, although the calculation and drawing 
of the tangents at the points found assist greatly the good 
plotting of the curves, there is practically little use of doing 
this for one of the curves unless it can be easily done also for 
the other. 
Method of Thirdly, the plotting of one point and the tangent at that 
point is nearly, but not quite, so useful as the plotting of two 
points without their tangents. Whether tangents should be 
used or not, therefore, depends upon whether the nature of the 
curve allows the drawing of a tangent with considerably greater 
ease and less expenditure of time than would be occupied in 
the plotting of an additional point. 

Fourthly, after plotting a pair of points in the two curves 
corresponding to a certain x, the next x should be chosen as 
near the intersection as can be estimated. 

Thus the process should be carried out in the following 



procedure 



Choose any value of x, say x r Find the corresponding Y„ 
and y„ and plot the two points. If the tangents are to he used, 
draw them and produce them to their intersection. Choose 
x., in the neighbourhood of this intersection, but rounding off 
to an easy value to deal with if the finding of Y s and y, involve 
any complicated arithmetic. If these latter are to be found 
entirely by graphic construction, then take x a exactly at the 
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interBection of the firBt two tangents. Plot now Y, and y v and 
draw the two new tangents. Next, through these last two 
points draw arcs of circles to touch the two pairs of tangents 
at the two pairs of points 1 and 2. (This can be very quickly 
done by anyone well practised in circle drawing.) Take x 3 
exactly at or close to the intersection of these arcs, and repeat 
the last process, finding two points 8 and their tangents, and 
drawing circular arcs through them to touch the tangents at 
3 and 2. 

The fourth chosen x A at the intersection of these arcs will 
in all probability be found to give Y 4 and y i so nearly equal, 
that a practically exact solution will be obtained by drawing 
arcs as before through these fourth points. But if not, the 
process must be repeated once more. In most cases, indeed, 
• it will be found unnecessary to go beyond the third pair of 
points. 

If, on the other hand, the tangents are not to be used, xetlod of 
after finding the first pair of points choose any horizontal prW!0 "* 
ordinate, x % . Find Yj and y t and plot the points. Draw the 
chords between the pairs of points 1 and 2, producing them to 
their intersection. Take x 3 near or exactly at this intersection, 
a.nd proceeding as before find and plot the pairs of points 8. 
Now draw ares of circles through the two sets of three points, 
1, 2, 8. Take x 4 at the intersection of these arcs, and plot 
Y, and y t . Draw the arcs passing through the two sets of three 
points, 2, 8, 4. Compare the radii of curvature of these latter 
arcs with the former arcs passing through 1, 2, 8, and estimate 
a change of radius of curvature from the averages through 2, 8, 4, 
up to those at the points 4. In making this estimate consider 
the average radius through 2, 8, 4, to be the actual radius mid- 
way between 2 and 4, and the average through 1, 2, 8, to be the 
acual radius midway between 1 and 3. Using these estimated 
radii at the points 4, draw arcs through these points and tangen- 
tial at these points to the last drawn arcB through 2, 8, 4. The 
intersection thus found will probably be a very close approxi- 
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mation to the solution sought for ; but if it be not found to be 
so, the same process must be repeated to a fifth or possibly a 
sixth pair of points. 

In carrying out these processes it must be remembered 

that each new estimate of x may just as probably aH not 

overstep the mark aimed at — that is, lie on the opposite side of 

the intersection of the curves to that on which lay the last 

Kothod of taken x. Thus the successive x's taken may be alternately 

procedure greater an ,i i e8B or vice vena. 

Similar general methods of procedure should be followed 
when the curves chosen to represent the equations are polar 
or focal. In these cases the drawing of tangents through the 
points plotted is even more useful than when rectangular 
co-ordinates are used provided they can be obtained without 
much labour. 

28. Sometimes special graphic methods of trial and error 
are much more direct and rapid than the above general 
method. A good example is furnished by the equation 

A sin (20 + a) = B sin (0 + 0). 

Draw two concentric circles of radii A and B (tee Fig. 26). 

Draw any datum radius P 0. Prom P set off negatively, 
i.e. to left hand, the angles « = Pa and = OP b. If either 
« or (3 be negative it must be set off to right hand of P 0, i.e. 
in positive direction. Then take any trial point 1 on circle ft. 
With this as centre, and with radius 1 strike the arc 1', 
cutting circle a in 1'. Then if angle P 1 were 0, angle P 1', 
would be 2 0; a P 1' would be (2 + «) and b P 1 would be 
(8 t /9). Also the perpendicular distance of 1' from a P 
would he A sin (20 + «), and the perpendicular distance of 1 
from ft P would be B sin (0 + /S). By trial with the dividers 
we find the first of these distances much greater than the 
second. Take a second trial point 2 and find the corresponding 
point 2* by striking an arc from 2 with radius 2 0. We now 
find distance of 2' from a P lest than distance of 2 from ft P. 
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Assume a third point, 3, and find the corresponding point 3'. 
"We find 8' more distant from a P than 8 is from b P. The 
fourth point, 4, chosen makes these distances equal, and, there- 
fore, P 4 is the angle satisfying the equation. In a very 
short time this angle can be found with a degree of accuracy 
such that the possible error is less than can be measured on 
the paper, the error, therefore, being in inverse proportion to 
the scale of the diagram drawn. 
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CHAPTER V. 

aiUPHO-TRIOONOM ETRY. 

1. We will deal here only with plane trigonometry. We 
have to make calculations regarding plane figures bounded by 
straight lines. In doing so we must frequently plot off angles. 
The instruments called ' protractors ' are nearly all of them 
very rough devices at the best, and are far too untrustworthy 
for accurate work. The vernier protractor made by Stanley 
with a silvered divided circle and two opposite arms is a re- 
liable and accurate instrument, but It is costly. The card- 
board protractor of 12 in. diameter made by the same maker 
is also useful, although not so reliable as the other. But as 
any angle can be Bet off very easily with ordinary instruments 
with any desired degree of accuracy, the use of protractors is 
best wholly avoided. 

2. The method is the following, and requires the uBe of a 
table of chords, such as one finds in Chambers's or in most 
other mathematical tables. The table found in Molesworth is 
not sufficient for the plotting of angles taken in surveys, 
because it gives the chords for every degree only ; whereas the 
angle is read in the field to minutes. First draw from the 
centre from which the angle is to be plotted a circle of, say, 
10 in. radius. On this circle the chord of the desired angle 
is evidently 10 in. multiplied by the tabulated chord for the 
given angle. This quantity in inches, taken in the dividers, 
is set off as the chord of the desired angle. For example, 
suppose the angle to be plotted is 69° 22'. We find 10 chord 
69° 22' = 11-38, and set this off as the chord on a circle 
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of 10 in. radios. Now, from the table we find that 11-39 
= 10 chord 69° 27' and 11-37 = 10 chord 69° 17'. Now, it 
is possible with ordinary care to set the compasses to T ^ T in., 
but much greater accuracy than this is not easily possible. 
Thus we cannot pretend to set off very accurately as a chord 
anything between 11-37 and 11-38 or between 11-88 and 11-39. 
These, as we have seen, correspond on a circle of 10 in. radius 
to angles differing by 0° 5'. With this size of circle, then, 
we cannot pretend to plot angles to any greater accuracy than 
5'. With very small angles, indeed, the accuracy is increased 
to 3$', but with angles larger than the above it is considerably plotting 
reduced. Thus it is advisable never to plot off by this method *"* ** 
angles greater than 45°. The complement of the angle — for 
instance, 90° - 69° 22' = 20° 88'— should be plotted off in- 
stead. This is also the degree of accuracy obtainable with a 
circular protractor without vernier, with a divided circle of 
20 in. diameter. If a circle of 20 in. radius is used, an accu- 
racy of 2^' is obtainable in plotting. To make the construc- 
tion on this large scale requires beam-compasses, and, of 
course, to maintain this accuracy throughout the diagram it 
requires to be drawn to a correspondingly large scale. 

8. The ' solution ' of any triangle or other plane rectilinear 
figure is accomplished graphically by plotting it off accurately 
to scale, and measuring the quantities desired. If it is a TriaugiBi 
length that is to be found, it is measured in the ordinary way; JJ^ tt . 
an angle is to be measured by a reversal of the above ex- '™« r 
plained process ; and the measurement of areas we will im- 
mediately proceed to explain. But it should first be observed 
that, in plotting off, all the angles required should be set off 
in the first place upon one and the same circle, and the direc- 
tions so obtained then transferred by sliding set squares upon 
straight-edges into the positions required in the drawing. 
That is, we are not to draw a new 10 in. circle at each hew Datum 
point of the drawing where an angle is to be set off, because eire * 
such a proceeding would involve the waste of time and labour, 
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because it would cover the paper with unnecessary and con- 
fusing lines, and because at several of these points it will 
usually be found that there is not room Inside the limits of 
the paper to use a good-sized circle. The centre of the mark- 
ing-off circle is conveniently chosen near the middle of the 
paper. Thus in Fig. 27 let it be required to mark off 
from the line A downwards the angle 140°. Instead of 
doing this directly, we mark off upwards 180° — 140° = 40° 
from A to B, and thus get B as the desired direction, which 
can now be transferred to any part of the drawing. Again, 
let it be required to mark off 70° downwards from A, the 
angle A V being less than 70°. We first mark off 20° to C 
from OHlOV, then take the chord A C in the dividers and set 
it off from V to C. We thus obtain C as the direction wanted. 
We now give two examples of plotting off. In Fig. 28 is 
shown the calculation of the height of a church spire from 
theodolite measurements. The theodolite is first placed at a 
station A. The height of its axis from the ground is measured 
4'12 ft. The angle of elevation to top of spire is measured 
48° 25'. Another station B is chosen in line with A and top 
of spire. Distance A B on ground is measured 120 ft. Dif- 
ference of level of ground at B and A is measured by reading 
with theodolite at A placed with telescope level on surveyor's 
levelling staff held at B, 2-84 ft. Theodolite is now placed at 
B, and height of its axis above ground measured 4'47 ft. 
The angle of elevation to top of spire is measured 26° 15'. 
The construction is so simple and so easily understood from 
the figure that no explanation is needed. The marking off 
circle is struck from 0, the position of the theodolite axis at 
station B with radius OH = 5 in. The line a' is drawn 
parallel to a, the angle HOa being made 43° 25'. From x 
the intersection of a' with b is measured X down to the 
ground line through station A. This is the height required. 
The distance Y from station A to centre of base of spire may 
also be directly measured from the diagram. The calculation 
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of X by ordinary trigonometry involves the solution of the 
two following equations : 

(120 + Y) tan 25° 15' + 4*47 - 2'84 = Y tan 43° 25' 
X = Y tan 48° 25' + 4-12. 

The solution of these equations gives X = 121-207 and Y = 
123-744. 

In Fig. 29 is shown the plotting of a piece of ground 
surveyed with the theodolite, and through which flows a river, 
preventing the direct measurement of the two sides G I) and 
A G. All the other five sides are measured in the field, and 
the external angles between each contiguous pair of sides are 
also measured. The sum of these external angles measured 
in semicircles is two more than the number of sides, so that, 
except as a check on the accuracy of the work, the measure- 
ment of one of these angles may be omitted. The sides C D Surrey 
and A G are measured on the plot and stated below the dia- J^" 
gram. In plotting off the angles at the left-hand of the dia- 
gram, always the difference between the given angle and the 
nearest greater or less multiple of one right angle is made 
use of. After plotting D E F G, from G is drawn G b parallel 
to the direction of AB and equal to the known length of B A, 
namely, 280 ft. Then b c is drawn parallel to the direction of, 
and equal in length to, B C. Then e C is drawn || G A, and 
D C in the known direction to meet c in C. Finally, C B 
is drawn || c b to meet b B || A G, and from the intersection B 
there is drawn BA|| to the known direction to meet G A in A. 
To find CD and AG by ordinary trigonometry involves a 
considerable amount of tedious preliminary trigonometrical 
calculation, and the solution of two not very easily formed 
equations. 

4. Areas. — The areas of rectilinear figures already plotted 
can easily be calculated by taking one side as a base and Area* 
multiplying it by the mean height of the area above that base. 
The following are amongst the most convenient constructions 
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for this pilrpose. The proofs of the constructions are easily 
recognised and do not need formal demonstration here. 

i v _ 

a 

or ^ = —.— To find A, mark off 2 or 20 or 200 or 2,000 along 

Triangle B to scale of figure. Draw m, and m t \m r The height of 
intersection of m i with opposite side measures the area ; that 
ia, A x 1, or A x 10, or A x 100, or A x 1,000 = area of tri- 
angle = £HB. 

5. Fig. 81. Area of Parallelogram = A = H B-— Mark off 
Piniieio- 1 or 10 or 100, &c, along one side, A = height of inter- 
gtnu section of m, and m a , or of m a and m t . Area = A, or 10 A, 

or 100 A, &c. 

6. Fig. 32. Area, of Quadrilateral with Unequal Sides = A. — 
The given quadrilateral is indicated by heavy black lines. It 
is split into two triangles by the diagonal to,, along which is 
marked off 2, or 20, or 200, &c. m t and m 4 are drawn from 
end of 2 on ik, ; m 3 is drawn || m 2 and m s 1| m t to meet the two 
sides of the quadrilateral meeting at corner from which 2 waB 
marked off; m 6 is drawn || m v A is measured perpendicularly 

Qudri- to m i or m 6 . The construction is equally good whether the 
diagonal m l is > or < 2. The area = A, or 10 A, or 100 A, &c. 
Another good construction is the following. The quadri- 
lateral is divided into two triangles by the diagonal m„ from 
one end of which a circular arc is struck with radius 2, or 20, 
or 200, &c. (see Fig. S3). A tangent m 3 to this arc is drawn 
from the other end of m |f and m, and m B are drawn |j m,. They 
cut off A on m 3 . The radius 2 in this construction must be 
less than the diagonal to,. The area = A, or 10 A, or 
100 A, &e. 

7. Fig. 34. Areas of Irregular Polygons. — Reduce to a 
Polygons triangle, and proceed as in Fig. 30, or to a quadrilateral, and 

proceed as in Fig. 32 or Fig. 83. The given polygon in Fig. 
34 is indicated by the heavy lines. The extension of the Bide 
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09 is chosen as the base because it is the longest. Draw 
12'||20. Then the triangular area 92'29 equals the quadri- 
lateral area 90129. Similarly draw 23'||32' and 84'||43'. The 
triangular area 94'49 equals the area of the polygon 9012349. 
Also draw 87'||79, and 7G'||67\ and 65' || 56', and 54"|46'. 
Then the triangular area 4" 4' 4 4" equals the polygonal area - 
to be calculated— namely, 90123456789. From 4' mark off 2, 
or 20 or 2,000, &c, and from the end of this to 4 draw m„ and 
draw m, from 4"||to m t to intersect 4'4 produced. The length 
of m s from 4" to this intersection measures the area — that is, 
the area equals A or 10 A or 100 A, &c. 

Pig. 35 shows the method of applying the construction of Polygon* 
Fig. 83 to the polygon. It is somewhat shorter and neater 
than that of Fig. 84. It consists essentially in reducing the 
area to a triangle whose height is 2, the base of which there- 
fore, of course, measures numerically the area. From any 
corner 6 describe arc in, with radius 2 or 20 or 200, &c. To 
this are draw a tangent in, 'from any other corner, such as 0. 
Use to, ns a base on which to reduce the polygon, in same 
manner as in Fig. 34. The polygonal area equals the tri- 
angular area 7', 6', 6 T, of which the height is 2. Therefore 
the area = A or 10 A or 100 A, &c. 

8. Areas with Curvilinear Boundarieg. — These are best calcu- 
lated by dividing them into parallel stripB, each of a width easy 
to deal with as a multiplier of the mean length or height of 
the strip. If there is no inconvenience in making them so, all 
the strips are made of equal width. In this case all the mean 
heightB are first added together and their sum then multiplied 
by the common width. But trouble and time are often saved Cur»ei 
by taking the widths unequal. The sharper the curvature of Bar " 
the boundary the narrower ought the strips to be taken. The 
mean height is obtained in all cases with sufficient accuracy 
upon the supposition that each small portion of the curve 
belonging to one strip is parabolic. The approximation shown 
in Fig. 36 does not imply the supposition that the whole curve 
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from end to end is a part of the same parabola. The different 
small portions are supposed to be parts of different parabolas, 
such as most nearly coincide with them throughout the small 
length. 

In Fig. 86 the strips are ruled off in the direction of the 
greatest length of the figure in order to have as few strips as 
possible, and in order to make the small areas at the ends of 
the strips between the boundary and the chords as small as 
possible in proportion to the areas of the strips. The full 
lines indicate the dividing lines between the strips taken, and 
the dotted lines are midway between the full lines— i.e. they 
are the centre lines on which the mean lengths of the strips 
are to be measured. The first two strips are taken -,*, in. wide, 
the next two T V hi. wide, the next two -^ in. wide, and this 
leaves a portion of width x X which is an odd fraction of an 
inch. The mean length of this last portion is xy, and it is 
reduced to a strip of width &in. (=67), and of length XY 
by the construction shown — i.e. by drawing the line x Y. 
The mean lengths taken on the dotted lines are not measured 
to the curve itself, but are taken as the lengths between the 
chords plus two-thirds the distances between the chords and 
the curve. This is shown on the small diagram to the right 
hand. Instead of measuring to » on the curve, or to m on 
the chord, the mean length is measured to r,m r being two- 
thirds of mn. The division of inn into three parts can be 
accurately enough performed by the eye, and the points 
r need not actually be marked as in Figure 86 ; the length 
can be read off on applying the scale to the line without the 
point r being visibly marked on the paper j in fact, the small 
divisions on the scale assist in the accurate taking of the 
| of the small length m n. The construction lines need not 
be drawn in fully as shown in the diagram ; it is sufficient 
to mark their intersections with the curve and with the 
chords. 

9. One of the most useful and interesting examples of the 
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calculation of areas with curvilinear boundaries is that of 
steam-engine indicator diagrams. Here, however, it is not 
the area but the mean height that is really wanted. The 
mean height might be arrived at by calculating the area and 
dividing by the extreme horizontal length of the diagram-; 
but this is not the most direct way of proceeding. The 
ordinary method is to divide this extreme length into an exact 
number of equal parts, to measure the mean heights of the 
vertical strips of equal breadth corresponding to these equal 
parts, to sum up these heights and divide the total by the 
number of strips. For simplicity's sake the number of parts 
is usually taken as 10. To facilitate the exact division of the 
length into 10 equal parts there is used what is called a 
gridiron parallel ruler — that is, a set of 11 small steel straight- 
edges all linked together by two cross-bare so that all the 11 
edges must always remain parallel and equidistant, but may 
be placed with larger or smaller spaces between them ; in indicator 
fact, constructed in exactly the same manner as an ordinary "NT*"* 
parallel ruler, only with 11 instead of 2 bars. It is very im- 
portant to observe that the heights of the strips have to be 
measured each on its middle line. Thus, if the corrections 
for curvature of the top and bottom boundaries of the strips 
be neglected, as is usual, — that is, if the height be measured 
simply to these boundaries and not to the two-thirds point 
between chord and curve — it is really unnecessary to draw the 
vertical lines dividing the strips, but, instead of these, it is 
better to draw only the middle lines. The gridiron parallel 
ruler is first set on the diagram as if to draw the dividing 
lines between the ten strips. With it so set the widths of the 
two end strips only are marked with pencil. These are then 
bisected either with dividers, or, as is usually sufficiently 
accurate, by the eye simply. Between the centreB of the two 
end strips thus obtained we now set the edges of the parallel 
ruler bo as to enclose nine strips between these centres— that 
is, not using the end one of the series of 11 straight-edges of 
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the gridiron. We then draw in the 10 centre-lines on which 
the heights have to be measured. 

10, Although to the small scale to which steam-engine 
indicator diagrams are drawn it is nearly always sufficiently 
accurate to measure the height of each strip to the curve, yet 
it must usually happen that the point of cut-off falls some- 
where within the boundary of one of the strips, and in this 
case it would evidently be very inaccurate to measure simply 
to the upper boundary without correction, especially if the 
cut-off be sharp. In Fig. 87 are shown two constructions by 
which the necessary correction may always be made with suf- 
ficient accuracy for practical purposes by freehand sketching 
or by ruling with the help of the gridiron parallel ruler, e A is 
the laBt part of the ' admission ' portion of the diagram, and d 
is the point of cut-off. a c and &/are the dividing verticals 
enclosing one of the strips. It is sufficiently accurate to take 
dfa.s a straight line, and, therefore, c df as a triangle. In 
construction (A) i», is drawn from c to/and ffljjm,. Then 
■wij is drawn from c to the intersection of wi, with If. The 
height of the strip is to be measured on the centre line to m r 
In construction (B) the height <jf is bisected in e, and m, is 
drawn through e horizontally. From the intersection of a c 
with ni, the line m, is drawn to g, and the height of the strip 
is measured to the intersection of m, with the vertical drawn 
through the point of cut-off d. It is evidently unnecessary to 
actually draw the lines m, and m % on the paper ; it is enough 
to mark their intersections with the other bines. 

11. Indicator diagrams are sometimes measured with the 
aid of an instrument called a planimeter, which measures 
areas enclosed by re-entrant curves. The instrument carries 
a tracing point which is carried round the complete curve, 
and at the beginning and end of the circuit a difference of 
readings on a small dial-plate is obtained which measures the 
area. The most commonly used is Amsler's Planimeter, which , 
when carefully used, gives very fairly accurate readings. It is 
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no part of the work of this treatise to describe or demonstrate 
the action of these instruments. They are, however, very valu- 
able aids in many graphic calculations, and, therefore, they 
deserve notice here. Wherever an enclosed area bounded by 
an irregular curve has to be measured, they may be usefully 
employed. But where, as in the case of indicator diagrams, 
the real object aimed at is not the area, but the mean height, 
their use is clumsy, slow, and not to be recommended unless 
in conjunction with logarithmic calculation. The method em- Piani. 
ployed is, of course, to measure the area by . the instrument 
and divide arithmetically by the length. In dealing with 
indicator diagrams this division must always be an awkward 
one, because the length is never any exact simple number or 
fraction of an' inch. If, however, the division be performed 
with the help of a logarithmic slide rule (of which Fuller's 
Spiral Slide Rule is the most accurate pattern), and if there 
be a large number of diagrams to work, the use of the plani- 
meter saves much time and labour. 

12. By the above processes the value of a complete enclosed 
area is found or 'integrated.' It is frequently required to 
integrate an area progressively — that is, to find the progressive 
value of the portion of the area lying behind a straight line 
cutting through the area, which straight line is gradually 
moved (or progresses) perpendicularly to itself, thus always 
keeping the same direction or parallel to its original direction. 

If the line progress towards the right hand, the portion of 
the area to be found lies to its left hand, and vice versa. To Integra 
represent the result of this progressive calculation, usually the 
best way is to represent the gradually increasing area by the 
gradually increasing height of a curve measured from a straight 
base line drawn anywhere perpendicular to the moving line. 
Such a curve may be called the integral area curve. If y he 
the height between the boundaries of the curve enclosing the 
area, measured perpendicularly to the above base line, and 
corresponding to an abscissa x measured parallelly to the same 
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base, the ordinate to the above integral curve corresponds (is 
rather identical) with the integral of y with respect to x as 
determined by the integral calculus. Thus the graphic con- 
struction of this integral curve, which is about to be explained, 
is really a method of performing graphically any desired piece 
of integration. The construction is shown in Fig. 88. 

The irregular curve bounds the closed area to be integrated 
by strips perpendicular to the line Off. 0' is any line drawn 
in the required direction (i.e. the direction of progression of 
the integration). The dotted lines separate off the strips into 
which the whole has been divided. The portions of the Btrip- 
areas lying above the line 00' have been called A B C D, &c, 
and those lying below the line 0' are called A' B' C D'. Each 
line separating these strips is conveniently nam'ed by the two 
letters which name the two strips it separates. Thus the line 
between strip A and strip B is called A B ; that between strip 
E and strip F is called E F. The vertical centre lines of the 
strips, on which their mean heights are measured, are called 
a' a, b' b, e' c, &c. Through any point p in the line 0' pro- 
duced a perpendicular is drawn, and on this perpendicular all 
the points abc, &c, and a' b' c', &c, are projected. Thus on this 
perpendicular we have measured upwards and downwards from 
the point p all the mean heights of the strips A A', B B', C C, 
&.e. On the line p is measured off the length p P, which we 
may take in the meantime as unity. Then from is drawn 
1 across the space A and parallel to the line from P to the 
projected a. Then across B is drawn 12 parallel to P b (pro- 
jected) ; then 23 across space C parallel to P e ; then 3 4 across 
space D parallel to P d ; and so on with the series of succes- 
sive lines 45, 56, 67, 78, 89 across the spaces EFGHI. Simi- 
larly, starting again from 0, the lines 1', 1' 2', 2' 3', 3' 4', &c, 
are drawn across the spaces A' B' C D', &c., parallel to P a', 
P 6', P c', P d'. If now fair curves are drawn through the 
points 1 2 3.. .7 8 9 and 1' 2' 3'.. .7' 8' 9', the vertical height 
between these curves will, to a certain scale to be explained 
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immediately, measure the integral area to the left band of the 
line at which this height is measured. 

13. To prove this we notice that the triangle 1 1' is similar intagr*. 
to P a a', because 1 is parallel to P a, 1' parallel to P a', and ^^l 

1 1' parallel to a a'. Therefore the ratio — , is the same as 

that of the horizontal breadth of the strip A to the distance 

pj,. 

Thus, since a a' is the mean height of the strips A and 
A' taken together, we have the reetangular area 1 1' x Fp =■ 
area of strip (A + A'). That is, 1 1' measures to a scale 
numerically equal to the reciprocal of P p the area of the com- 
bined strips A and A . To this scale evidently the height of 1 
above line 0' measures area A, and the depth of 1' below 0' 
measures area A'. Again, suppose the line 1 a drawn parallel 
to 0'. The triangle 1 2 a is similar to Vhp, and, since 1 * is 
the breadth and bp the height of the strip B lying above (¥, 
we have the rectangular area 2« x Fp = area B. Thus, 
since the height of a is the same as that of 1 above 00', we have 
the height of 2 above 0' measuring to the above-mentioned 
Bcale the sum of the areas A and B. Similarly, S ft measures 
area G, and 4 y measures D ; so that the height of 3 measures 
A + B + C, and the height of 4 measures A + B + C + I>. 
Thus the height of each of the points 1 to 9 measures the 
portion of the area to its left hand lying above 00', and the 
depth of each of the points 1' to 9' measures the portion to its 
left hand lying below 0'. 

The point P is called the pole of the projection diagram, 
and Pp the pole distance. The scale to which those heights 
measure the corresponding areas is inversely as the length bm1« of 
chosen for the pole distance, "Pp. As this is a most important • w * eiUT * 
point often leading to confusion in engineering problems if not 
clearly understood, it must be fully explained. 

If the diagram be drawn full size and the dimensions of 
the area be measured in inches ; and if, further, the pole dis- 
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tance Pp be taken the natural unit, namely 1 in.; then our 
equation becomes 

Height of integral curve x P p = rectangular area of breadth 
1 in. and of height equal to height of integral curve = the 
integral area within the given irregular boundary. 

The breadth of this rectangular area being 1 in., its height 
—namely, that of the integral curve — if read off in inches, will 
give the number of square inches in the desired area. 

But in most practical problems the integral curve would 
be inconveniently steep, and would Boon run out of any ordi- 
nary size of paper if P p were taken so email as 1 in. Suppose 
P p be taken 10 in. Then all the heights of the integral curve 
will become ju9t one-tenth of what they were before. Thus 
(■'■„ in. — 1 sq. in. is now the scale to which the heights measure 
the areas. Another way of putting it is, the height of the 
integral curve to the scale of the given figure (that is, in 
inches) multiplied by the pole distance to the scale of the pro- 
jection diagram (namely, 10 in.) equals the desired area in 
square inches. 

If P p were taken 5 in., then the scale would be £ in. = 1 
sq. in. ; if it were taken 20 in., the scale would be ^ in. = 1 
sq. in. 

Now suppose the figure has been measured, say, in feet, and 
has been plotted off to a scale of, say, £ in. = 1 ft. It is desired 
to measure the area in square feet. The projected heights are 
to the scale £ = 1 ft. Suppose we find it convenient to take 
the pole distance equal to 10 in. This to the scale of the pro- 
jection diagram means 80 ft. Then the height of the integral 
curve measured in feet to the scale i in. = 1 ft. multiplied by 
80 ft. equals the area in square feet; or the height of the 

integral curve measured to the scale -— = - in. = 

80 x 8 640 

1 sq. ft. equals the area in square feet. 

Now suppose that for some reason or other the figure has 

been plotted with different vertical and horizontal scales. For 
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example, suppose it to be a plot of a longitudinal section for a 
railway cutting, in which the horizontal scale is invariably 
smaller than the vertical scale. Suppose the vertical scale to 
be £ in. — 1 ft., and the horizontal scale jV in. = 1 ft. The 
projection diagram has the same scale as that of the vertical 
ordinates— namely, £ in. = 1 ft. Let 12 inches be the distance 
found convenient for the pole distance — that is, Fp measures 
60 ft. on the scale of the projection diagram. If the horizontal 
were the same as the vertical scale in our figure, we would 
now read the heights of the integral area-curve to the scale 

- — - = g-— in. = 1 sq. ft. But Bince the horizontal scale is 

x ou 300 

only one-tenth the vertical scale, the actual areas are evidently 
ten times greater than we would find if we supposed the hori- 
zontal scale equal to the vertical. Therefore, the scale to 
which the heights of the integral area-curve must be read is scale of 

- - araacniTB 

icr,rsoo = sooo in - = 1 "i- "■ To tal ° a numeric * 1 el " 

ample, and referring to the strip £ and the triangle X 2 a of 

Fig. 38 ; suppose the mean height p b measures 6" = 80 ft. to 

scale y = 1 ft., and breadth 1 a measures 4" = 200 ft. to 

Bcale 3V" = 1 ft. Then the area is, of course, 6,000 sq. ft. The 

i 3i x i ■ *« j l b p 6" 2 a 2« 

pole distance being 12 in., we have - ? = - , = — =j^t 

whence 2 « = * — = 2'. This height tothescale j^ ss in. 

= 1 sq. ft. means 3,000 x 2 = 6,000 sq. ft. Otherwise ex- 
pressed : the pole distance is 60 ft. to the scale of the projected 
mean heights, and the horizontal scale of the area is e \ ; " = 

1 ft. Then the scale to which areas are to be read off on the 
integral area-curve is 1 sq. ft. = bV x nV" 1 - 

_ fraction of inch representing 1 ft. o n horizontal scale of area 
pole distance in feet read to vertical scale of area 
14. One useful application of this area-integration is the W»tw 
storage of water in reservoirs. A curve is plotted, giving the 
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rate of supply from day to day, which, of course, varies with 
the season. Another is plotted to represent the rate at which 
water is drawn off. The integral of the area between these 
two curves is the total excess or deficiency of supply over or 
below discharge. An example is shown in Fig. 39. The 
excess curve is alternately positive and negative, and its 
maxima and minima points occur simultaneously with the 
crossings of the supply and drain curves. The points at which 
the excess curve reverses the direction of its curvature (points 
of inflexion) are simultaneous with those at which the supply 
and drain curves run parallel to each other, i.e. where these 
two are at maximum or minimum distance apart. 

15. Another extremely important application of the inte- 
gration construction that has just been explained is the calcu- 
lation of the excess of energy delivered by an engine to the 
crank-shaft during one portion of the revolution and the defi- 
ciency during another. Examples are worked out in subse- 
quent chapters. 

Still another use of the same construction is the calcula- 
tion of the sheer force on different sections of a beam or girder 
from the known manner in which the load is distributed over 
the span. This also is treated of in a future chapter. 

16. Referring again to Fig. 38, it is to be noted that we 
have there determined only ten points in each of the two inte- 
gral curves. It must not be supposed that the diagram is 
composed of straight lines drawn between these points. To get 
the intermediate points more accurately than can be done by 
Bimply drawing a ' fair curve ' through the pointB already 
determined, it would only 1« necessary to divide the area into 
a larger number of narrower strips, and thus obtain more 
points. In most practical calculations, however, no great re- 
finement is needed, and the curve may be drawn in with 
enough accuracy from a few points only, provided the draughts- 
man is guided in doing so by an intelligent and careful com- 
prehension of the true character of the curve at its various 
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points. Thus it must be noted that, ao long as the mean height 
of the strips is increasing, the integral curve bends upwards, 
i.e. Us centre of curvature lies above. If the mean height 
remain constant throughout a certain length, the integral 
curve becomes a straight line throughout that length : it bends 
neither upwards nor downwards, but maintains a uniform 
inclination. If the mean height decreases, the curve bends 
downwards. In the ordinary case the mean height increases ch»r»c-. 
to a maximum, and then immediately begins to decrease, tint£' 
With this maximum or minimum of the mean height coincides BT * 1 eurTfl 
a reversal of curvature of the integral area curve. If the mean 
height becomes zero at any point, then at this point the curve 
becomes horizontal. It slopes upwards so long as the mean 
height is positive. If the mean height ever become negative, 
the curve slopes downwards. 

17. Although the upper boundary of a strip may be practi- 
cally a straight lino, it does not follow that the integral curve 
also approximates to a straight line throughout the corre- 
sponding stretch. Let (in Fig. 40) KaBb be one of the strips, 
and let a. be the corresponding stretch of the integral curve. 
Since the mean height of the strip increases at a uniform rate 
from a to b, therefore the inclination of the curve a ft increases 
also at a uniform rate. It is easily recognised that the curve 
is one of the second degree. It is, in fact, parabolic. Its 
curvature depends on the steepness of the line a b. The dis- correction 
tance of the curve on the middle hue p q from the chord « 
may be calculated graphically without trouble if desired. 
Let the letters a b a /3 be taken to represent the heights of the 
corresponding points. Then, t v being drawn horizontally, 
av = \ (ft — a). It can be shown that the distance from 
chord to curve ty = £ (/9 — *) |-~ L Now, a r being drawn 

horizontally and rq being bisected in «, we have evidently qt 
= ± (b — a) and p q = £ (b + a). If, then, we draw the lines 
qa and pr, and through their intersection draw the line sx, 
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jjg i (!> + o) 

therefore, the distance (?/ required. It is seldom that this 
calculation of the versine is needed in practical work, and it 
must be remembered that the same result— namely, to de- 
termine the point y of the curve independently — can be just as 
Correction well, and probably more quickly, obtained by taking the strip 
in two parts instead of in one in the general construction for 
deriving the curve. This latter course is, in fact, the more 
satisfactory one, because the correction above explained is 
founded on the assumption that at is a straight line, which 
in most cases is only an approximation. 

It must he understood that in all the constructions from 
Fig. 80 to Fig. 40 the dotted lines represent lines which are 
not to he actually drawn but only ' formed ' by laying the 
edge of the set-square along them and making the required 
intersections. The practical draughtsman avoids drawing in 
as many lines as possible, because unnecessary lines not only 
dirty the paper when in pencil, hut they also make the diagram 
confused and obscure, and render the useful result less readily 
perceived by the eye. 

Frequently the number of measurements taken, from 
which the figure has to be plotted, is in excess of the number 
absolutely required. Such is the case always, for example, 
in a survey. There is then an evibarras de richesse* of data 
for the calculation, and the results calculated from different 
sets of data may not exactly agree. The disagreement shows 
that small errors have been made in the measurements. Later 
on we will Bhow how these errors are most equally distributed 
in the graphic constructions. 
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COMBINED MULTIPLICATION AND SCMHATION. — MOMENTS OF 
PARALLEL VECTORS. 

1. In the last chapter the graphic summation of area strips 
was explained. Each area strip was the product of its mean 
height and its breadth, and the strips stood tide by side. An; 
product of two quantities may be represented by a rectangular 
area whose sides are the two quantities measured as line 
magnitudes to suitable scales. A number of such areas can 
be added together only if they all represent things of the same 

kind and if the scales for the different areas are the same. g Dn o( 
We have now to consider the frequently occurring case in p"*"*** 
which the areas representing the products overlap each other, 
each of them having one edge lying on the same straight line 
common to all. In the diagrams necessary for the calcula- 
tion it is Beldom necessary to actually draw in the actual sides 
inclosing the rectangular area; it is sufficient to draw in their 
correct directions the two perpendicular dimensions of the 
rectangle. 

2. This problem is of very frequent practical occurrence. 
The most familiar example is that of the total moment round 
some axis of aeveral parallel forces ; for instance, the total 
turning moment round the fulcrum of a lever of a number of 
weights hung on the lever, or the total bending moment on Pmiiel 
any section of a beam due to a number of different loads. oro " 
The constructions given in this chapter for parallel forces are 
capable of extension to the case of non-parallel forces, and 

this development will be dealt with in Chap. VIII. 
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Tbe general construction applicable to the summation of 
products of any kind of quantities is shown in Fig. 41. Let 
the products be A a, B b, C c, Sec., the factors ABC being all 
of one kind, and a&cbcing all of one kind. From any point X 
along any straight line lay off the factors a b c to any suitable 
scale, each factor being measured from X. Then from X draw 
a line perpendicular to this first. Also draw another perpen- 
dicular C in any other position on the paper, and from any 
point mark off along this line to any suitable scale the 
factors ABC successively. These factors are not measured 
all from one point so as to overlap, as tbe factors a b c are, 
but are added along the line bo that C is the sum of the 
three. 

*8. From any point p in this line draw a line p P perpen- 
dicular to C and, therefore, parallel to X a, and make p P 
equal to 1, or 10, or 100, &c, to the scale of tbe factors ABC. 
Then from a draw the line a o || P and a a | P A'. The tri- 
angle oact is similar to the triangle OP A', and therefore 
similar dimensions in tbe two triangles have all the same 
ratios ; thus the bases A' and o a have the same ratios as 
the heights P p and a X. Bat A' = A and aX = a; there- 
fore, we have P p • o « = A • a. If Pp be taken unity to scale 
of A, then o * to tbe scale of a will numerically equal the pro- 
duct A ■ a. If Pp be taken 10 to scale of A, then ten times o a 
to scale of a will equal A a. Whatever length it be convenient 
to take for Pp, we have o a to scale of a multiplied by Pp to 
scale of A equal to the product A ■ a. 

Now draw b b' || o X to meet a a in b', and draw b' ft || P B'. 
The two triangles b' a ft and P A' B' are similar ; therefore, the 
heights b X and Pp have the Bame ratio as tbe bases * ft and 
A'B'. ThusPp* aft — B ■ b ; that is, admeasures tbe second 
product B ■ b to same scale as o « measures the first A a. Also 
we have o ft the sum of the two products. 

Again draw c c' || o X to meet b'ft in c' and draw c' y || P C 
We have now fty measuring the product C c to the same scale 
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as above. Thus we can find the Bum of any number of pro- 
ducts by this construction. 

The scale to which the result is read is inversely propor- 
tional to Pp. The larger the factors we have to deal with 
are, the larger must we take Pp in order to get the result to a 
sufficiently small scale to allow of the sum being represented 
by aline within the limits of a convenient space on the paper. 
Pis called the 'pole' and Pp the 'pole distance' of the 
diagram. The pole distance should be taken a convenient 
number (to the scale of ABC) by which to multiply the 
quantity read to the scale of a b c. In different practical pro- 
blems it is convenient to use 1, 5, 10, 50, 100, .500, 1,000, 
10,000, and even sometimes 100,000. 

The pole may be either to left or right of the vertical C. 
If it is at P* to the right, the diagram ab'c' y would slope up- Bight or 
wards iutead of downwards, and a o would slope downwards ; e P° ■ 
the diagram would be simply reversed on the line aX, 

Suppose all the factors ab c to be diminished by the same 
amount. This is equivalent to shifting X to X', a distance 
equal to the diminution of each factor. The rest of the 
diagram remains unaltered: o'y 1 now measures the sum of the 
new products. If the diminution exceed e ; for example, let 
it be X X", then c becomes negative and the product C e is to 
be subtracted instead of added. This is still effected without Cbuga of 
alteration of the diagram, o" y" measured to the line c' y 
produced backwards gives the algebraic sum, because o" b" 
measures (A ■ a X" + B * b X 77 } and b" y" measures the nega- 
tive product C . c X". 

If X be shifted to X'", to the left hand of the crossing I of 
the lines a o and c'y, then the negative products overbalance 
the positive ones, and the sum o'" y'" is to be read as a nega- 
tive quantity. 

4. It is on account of these last peculiarities that this 
construction is most useful for calculation of the moments of Xam*nt 
parallel forces or loads on beams or levers, a X represents the 
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line of the lever or beam : X the fulcrum or section round which 
the moments of the forces are to be taken. The points ab c are 
the positions at which these forces act perpendicularly to the 
line a X — that is, parallelly to the line C — and the quantities 
a b c are their leverages around X. ABC marked and added on 
this line represent the forces. The diagram composed of the 
two straight lines 7 7"'' and and o o"' parallel to the two lines 
P and P C form a complete graphic calculation and record 
of all the moments this set of forces ABC exert on any and 
every, point or section of the lever or beam, because X may 
be taken anywhere. The moment on any section is read 
off between theBe two lines 77'" and 00'" on the vertical 
drawn through the section. To the right of the intersec- 
tion I of these two lines the moment may be regarded as 
positive ; to the left of the same crossing it has the opposite 
sign. 

5. Immediately under the crossing the moment is zero; 
that is, round a fulcrum under this crossing the given set of 
forces would have zero turning moment or would balance so 
far as moments are concerned. Also it is evident that if a 
single force equal in magnitude to C, the sum of the given 
forces, were applied to a point of the beam immediately 
under this same intersection, this single force would produce 
on all sections the same moment as the given set of forces 
actually produce. For example, round the section X this 
single force 0* applied through I would produce the moment 
oy, because the two triangles 1 07 and POC are similar, 
and, therefore, Pjf07 equals OC multiplied by the hori- 
zontal distance of I from 7. 

Any of the forceB may be negative, i.e. directed upwards. 
They are then marked off upwards on the line C, and from 
the beginning to the end of this line still represent the alge- 
braic sum of the forces. 

Thus the left-hand diagram gives the 'resultant force' and 
the right-hand diagram gives the ' resultant moments.' The 
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first has, therefore, been called the Force Diagram, and the Axi« of 
second, the Moment Diagram. It is to be noted that the pole mome nt 
distance Vp represents a force. 

6. All quantities which have, like forces, directions and 
magnitudes are called ' rectors.' These will he explained fully Twtori 
in next chapter. Examples are motions, velocities, momenta, 
accelerations of momentum or of velocity. Vectors whose pro- 
perties or effects depend upon the definite position in space in 
which they occur, have been called ' rotors' In this book, Locon 
however, they will be called ' locors.' 

The moments of all locors are calculated in the -same 
way as those of forces, and, therefore, the above construction 
is applicable to the moments of all kinds of parallel locors. It 
will be extensively used throughout the rest of this work. In 
all such diagrams the pole distance represents a vector. The 
extension of the method to vectors that are not parallel will 
be explained in Chap. VIII. 

7. By varying the pole distance the inclination of the two 
final lines oo" and 77"' is also varied ; what may be called 
their combined ' slope ' or the sum of their slopes to the 
horizontal line a X varies inversely as the number of units 
taken for the pole distance measured to the vector scale. It 
follows that, although a shifting of P parallel to C alters 

the inclination or slope of each of the lines 00'" and 77'", it Portion 
does not alter the sum of their slopes. Also any shifting of ^ tat 
P either vertically or horizontally does not alter the horizontal 
distance of the intersection I from any line o X ; the point I 
shifts vertically as P is moved, but it always remains in the 
same vertical line. This line parallel to the forces in which I 
lies is called the centre line or resultant line of the locors. 

In the case of bending moments on beams and in other 
similar cases, we wish to determine for each section the resul- 
tant moment of all the forces lying to one side of that section, ex- 
cluding the moments of those lying to the other side. The above 
diagram, Pig. 41, gives this at once. For instance, if the section 
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to be investigated be at X", we have A. and B acting to the 
left of this section, and their resultant moment round this 
section is o" h" : while we have C only to the right hand and 
ita moment (of opposite sign to the former) is measured by 
b' 7". Thus for the resultant moment of all forces to the left 
of any section we measure vertically between a and the 
diagram outline a V c" 7, where a o is the final line of the 
diagram outline going from force to force towards the left. 
For the resultant moment of all forces lying to the right hand 
of any section we measure vertically between c' 7 (or the same 
produced) and the outline d b' ao, where c' 7 is the last line of 
the diagram going from force to force towards the right. 

8. The lettering of Fig. 41, although almost necessary in 
explaining and proving the mathematics of the construction, is 
by no means the best for practical use. 

Fig. 42 shows the more convenient method of lettering. 
The utility of this method increases rapidly with the com- 
plication of the figure. 

The spaces between the force lines are called by the names 
ABC, &c, and the lines themselves separating these 
spaces are called by the two letter -names of the spaces they 
separate ; thus, AB, B C, E F, &c, are the lines separating 
spaces A and B, B and C, E and F, and so on. These lines 
are of indefinite length. The vectors along these lines are 
called ab, be, cd, &c. 

They are plotted off successively along a line parallel to 
the given vector direction. The small letters on this line in- 
dicate points, and the magnitudes of the vectors are measured 
between these points. Thus the line between the points d e 
in the vector diagram give the viagnitude and direction of 
the vector whose position and direction are shown by the line 
D E on the moment diagram. The pole p is placed anywhere 
at a convenient pole distance. Then parallel to the radii 
{which need not be actually drawn), from p to abed, &c, 
are drawn lines across the corresponding spaces A B C D, &c, 
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these being drawn so as to form a chain of successive links 
— that is, the two lines across adjacent spaces meeting in the 
line separating these two spaces. The whole of the space 
on one side of this diagram outline or chain is named F, the 
names A B C, &c, being confined to those portions of the spaces 
between the vector position-lines that lie on the other side 
from P of the chain. The lines or links of the chain are 
called P A, P B, PC, &c. Thus, corresponding and parallel 
lines in the two diagrams are called by the same large and cjolieai 
small letters. The serieB of lineB or ' chain ' may be referred 1,tu ™8 
to as (P) A B C D E F G H, and the pencil of radii from pole p 
may be called {p} abc d, &c. This makes a complicated dia- 
gram easy to comprehend and easy to read, and it makes it 
almost difficult to make an error in its construction. The 
two final lines or links in Fig. 42 are P A and P H, and their 
intersection I is on the centre line or resultant of the seven 
locors whose resultant magnitude is ah. The resultant 
moment round any axis is measured between P A and P H. 

9. This resultant moment is, therefore, not zero except 
round axes situated in the line drawn through I in the direc- 
tion of the locors. This set of locors, therefore, does not 
balance generally with respect to moment. In order that 
there should be such balance, there must be zero moment round 
all possible axes. This evidently can occur only if the two 
final lines of the chain coincide. If an extra vector hr along 
a line H It were added to the existing set, the line P II would 
croBS the space H to its intersection with this new locor H B, Btiwcing 
and from this intersection would be drawn a line P E parallel looor 
to p r in the pole diagram, in which h r must first be plotted 
off. This new line P B can only coincide with P A if the new 
locor line H R cut P H in the intersection I. In order that 
the extra locor should produce moment balance, its line, there- 
fore, must pass through I. It is further necessary that PB 
should have the same direction as P A, which can only be if 
r coincide with a, because P B is to be drawn parallel to pr. 
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Thus the new balancing locor muat have the magnitude h a — 
that is, must be equal and opposite in sign to the sum of the 
other vectors. The sum of the magnitudes of the complete 
B*unaiag set then becomes zero, and the moment round every possible 
axis is also zero. 

Thus, if the first given set is to be balanced by a single 
locor, both its magnitude, its direction, and its position are 
determined by the condition that it mubt balance the others. 

10. Evidently in the diagram there will be no need for 
either of the letters It or r; r coincides with a and is not 
wanted. The letter P will now refer only to the enclosed 
spate inside the chain. The chain is now a closed chain, its 

CloMd final links meeting in I. The space A extends from line B A 
^** r * m to the resultant line through I. The space H extends simi- 
larly from line G H to same line through I, Therefore, thiB 
last line is now to be called H A. The closed chain or outline 
of the enclosed space F is called (F)ABCDEFGH. 

11. If, however, the set is to be balanced by two other 
locors, these may have positions assigned to them indepen- 
dent of the condition of balance, which condition may then 
be fulfilled by assigning proper magnitudes to the two. A 
familiar example is that of the two vertical supporting forces 
at the ends of a beam which keep the loads in balance. 

Let It, A and H B 4 be the assigned positions of the two 
balancing locors. Then to complete the diagram there have 
Two to be drawn a line P E, across the space K, from the intersec- 

lowri* ^ on °f P A and B, A, and a line P B, across the space B, from 
the intersection of P H and H R,, these lines being parallel to 
corresponding lines drawn from the pole p. But if these two 
new locors are to balance the set completely, these two lines 
P B, and P B a must coincide with each other, and must there- 
fore He from the first-mentioned intersection of P A and B, A 
to the second-mentioned intersection of PH and HB a . PBi 
and P lij being thus one and the same line, they correspond to 
one line only in the pole diagram. This line p ?-, is to be 
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drawn from p parallel to the line P E joining the above two 
intersections. The point r, thus found gives h r, as the mag- 
nitude of the balancing locor along H R„ and r s a as that 
along R, A. Also the chain is once more a closed chain, and 
the letter P should be applied to the space enclosed by it. 

It must further be noticed that there is no need of both 
letters B, R, and r, r t . The space B may be supposed to 
stretch from line A B, to line H B a on the other side of the Two 
space P enclosed by the chain to that occupied by A B C, &c. Jjj££* 
Also, r simply may be substituted for r a . 

The new closed chain is now to be called <P) ABCDEFGHR, 
the space inside it being P and the whole space outside it being 
divided by the nine locors into nine spaces, each of which is 
definitely bounded on three Bides by three lines but has no 
definite outer boundary. 

12. This closed chain is still used as a moment diagram ; 
not, of course, of moments of the whole set of nine locors, 
because the set taken as a whole has zero moment round any 
and every axis, but of the total moments of all the locors 
lying on one side only of any line parallel to the locors. The 
total moment of those lying to one side of any such line round 
any axis lying in this same line is the length of this line 
intercepted inside the closed chain, measured to the scale 
determined by the reciprocal of the pole distance. This 
moment must be taken (say) positive for the set of locors 
lying to the left hand and negative for those to the right 
hand, the sum of the two being zero or the moment of the 
whole set. If the line pass altogether outside the closed chain, 
the intercepted length is zero, which means zero moment 
because we have now the whole set lying to one side. 

There is an extremely useful convention to notice with 
regard to the Bigns of these locor moments. It is the fol- 
lowing : — 

The pole being taken at any convenient position may 
stand on the paper either right or left of the line on which 
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the vectors are marked off successively and added. If the 
vector line stand to the right of the pole, call the figure a right- 
handed diagram ; if to the left, call it left-handed. Now 
observe the cyclical order in which the adding of the vectors 
leads from letter to letter — i.e. the order in which the letters 
must be read in the pole diagram to give the true directions 
of the vectors. Now, taking the sides of the chain surround- 
ing the closed space, F, in the same cyclical order, pass from 
one end to the other of tbe intercept measuring the moment 
inside the closed chain, following round that portion of the 
chain lying to the same Bide of the intercept as do the locors 
whose total moment is to be measured. This will give the 
intercept measured in a definite direction, either up or down ; 
up for the locors lying on one side and down for those lying 
on the other side of the intercept. The rule is now that an 
upward intercept means a positive or right-handed moment ij 
the diagram be right-handed, and if it be a lejl-lianded diagram 
an upward intercept means a negative or left-handed moment. 
Vice versa, a downward intercept means a left-handed moment 
on a right-handed diagram, and a right-handed moment on a 
left-handed diagram. This rule is of universal application, 
and may save considerable confusion of mind if the diagram 
be a complicated one with the sides of the chain crossing each 
other several times. 

A precisely analogous convention will be shown hereafter 
to be of the greatest utility in stress diagrams for complicated 
frameworks. 

In this construction we have assumed the positions and 
directions of the two balancing locors as known, and that 
these directions are parallel to the other known locors. 

18. In the cases of such structures as roofs and bridges 
resting on walls, piers, or abutments, it is seldom known in 
which directions the supporting forces are exerted ; the 
'thrusts' or horizontal components of these forces are un- 
known. All that is known is that they are exerted through 
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certain comparatively small surfaces which we may assume 
in our diagram as known points. If this condition is all that 
is known regarding the action of these forces, it leaves the 
problem of calculating their amount and direction to a certain 
extent insoluble. But only to a certain extent. Although 
they cannot be completely determined, these forces have cer- 
tain determinable relations which tell the engineer a great deal 
about them that is useful. Later we will find how these rela- 
tions enable the forces to be completely determined as soon as 
certain coefficients of pliability of the abutments and of the 
structure are known. Meanwhile tbe graphic calculation of 
theBe relations is the following in Fig. 43. 

The diagram shows in heavy lines the outline of a 
girder which is taken as sloping, that is, with supports not 
at the same level, for tbe sake of greater generality, the 
method being equally applicable and eaBy whether these sup- 
ports are on the same level or not. The loads applied are Abutment 
supposed to be four only, their lines being AB, B C, C D, DE, 
and their magnitudes, ah, be, cd, de. The supporting points 
or foundations are marked F, and F r Through these are 
drawn lines (dotted in the figure) parallel to the loads. A 
pole, p, is chosen at a convenient distance and the chain (F) 
A E C 1) E drawn, tbe sides being drawn parallel to the radii 
from p. The intersections of FA and FE with the lines 
through F, and F, are joined, and parallel to the line (P R) 
joining them is drawn p r. Then we know that if the forces 
at F[ and F, were parallel, their magnitudes would be e r at 
F, and ra at F,. But if they are not parallel, then each of 
them may be resolved into two components, one parallel to 
the loads and the other along the line F, F 2 . These latter 
components parallel to F, F, may again be resolved each into 
a component parallel to tbe load and one perpendicular to 
the load. These perpendicular components must have equal 
and opposite magnitudes in order that the whole system may 
balance, because all the other forces in the system are at right 
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angles to them. Since the two primary components along 
F, F, and exerted at F, and F, are in the same direction, 
and since their secondary horizontal components have the 
same magnitude, therefore these two primary components 
have also equal and opposite magnitudes. Thus, each of the 
supporting forces being resolved into a component parallel to 
the loads and a component parallel to F, F s , which we may 
call the ' abutment line,* we find that the latter components 
parallel to the ' abutment line ' are equal and opposite. Since 
they also act along the same straight line, their moments 
round any and every axis exactly neutralize each other. 
Therefore, the rest of the system, exclusive of these two, must 
independently balance with respect to moments ; that is, the 
two remaining components parallel to the loads of the forces 
at F 2 and F, must beer and ra, the same as if the whole sup- 
porting forces were vertical, 
i Through r draw the line rp||F, F„ the abutment line. 
We now Bee that the force at F, is represented to scale by a 
line from e to some undetermined point in the line r p, for it 
is compounded of e r and a force parallel to r p ; and that the 
force nt F, is similarly represented by a line from the tame 
point in rp to a. The indeterminateness of the problem is 
now expressed by the indefinitenesB of the point p at which the 
two forces ep and pa meet in the force diagram. 

If any one other particular concerning either of the two 
supporting forces be known, then the problem becomes capable 
of solution. For instance, if it be known that the support at 
F, be capable of exerting only a horizontal force, then the 
point p can be at once found by drawing from a a horizontal 
line to intersect r p. If either force be known to be wholly 
vertical, then the point p will coincide with r and the horizontal 
thrusts be zero. If the direction of the force at F, be known, 
a line can be drawn from e parallel to that direction to inter- 
sect rp. Thus, in the special example shown, if the force at 
F, were horizontal, or had a less inclination to the horizontal 
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than rp, the intersection would fall to the right hand of at 
and the force would be a tension. It will, however, be after- 
wards shown that, if the direction of one of these forces be 
known, their magnitudes can be found by a slightly more 
direct and expeditious construction than the one here ex- 
plained. As a further example of the utility of the above Abutment 
construction, suppose that the horizontal component of either 
of the forces exerted at F, and F a he known. This horizontal 
component is to be plotted off in the proper direction to the 
right or left hand of the line a e, and at the distance so ob- 
tained a vertical line is to. he drawn to intersect r p. This 
intersection will then be the true position of p. 
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CHAPTEK VII. 

VECTOR SUMMATION. 

1. There is a largo series of different kinds of things 
man; of the useful calculations regarding all of which are 
made by exactly the same methods because the various 
members of this group have two characteristics in common. 

v»ctori They all have jnagnitude or quantity and they all have direction. 
This circumstance has led to its being convenient to give a 
distinctive name to this class — namely, rector. Everything 
that has both direction and quantity is a vector, whatever be 
the other qualities it may possess. A vector may, therefore, 
be shortly and completely defined as a directed quantity. 

2. Here the word direction is used in its strictest snnse. 
A given line in space does not necessarily have a definite 
direction, or rather it has two possible directions exactly 
opposite to each other. It is not a vector unless it is specified 
to have one and one only of these two opposite directions — 
that is, to be directed from one specified end of the line 
towards the other end. When two lines have the same lie 

Direction in Bpace, if they have opposite directions or if one or both 
have no specified direction, their coincidence in lie is expressed 
by the word paraUeUam ; they are said to be parallel. The 
word ' direction ' has often been used to mean the Bame as 
' he ' in the last sentence, and to avoid ambiguity the word 
' sense ' has been employed to convey the stricter meaning 
ascribed above to ' direction.' But, although we have no other 
word meaning exactly what has been expressed above by ' lie,' 
there seems to be no practical need of using ' sense.' To say 
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that two lines have the same ' lie ' would, apart from the con- 
text, be awkward and ambiguous, but the same meaning can be 
exactly expressed by saying that they ' are parallel.' In this 
book the word direction will be used to indicate one only of 
the two possible opposite directions along a straight line. 

Different kinds of vectors have, of course, other properties Direction 
besides direction and magnitude which distinguish them one 
from another. But when dealing with them as vectors we 
assume that the consideration of these other properties is 
abstracted from ; we deal with them as having only these two 
properties, magnitude and direction. 

3. Thus the motions of the different soldiers of a regiment 
marching straight forward through a field take place in differ- 
ent parts of the space of the field. These different motions 
are distinguished from each other by having different positions 
in the field. But abstracting from their property of position, 
they are vectors all having the same direction and the same 
magnitude, and are, therefore, all one and the same vector. 
Two coaches running along different but parallel roads and 
in the same direction, and with the same speeds along these 
roads, have velocity vectors which are equal or rather are the 
same vector, although the actual motions occur in different 
parts of the country. 

Again, simple changes of position, velocities, and momenta niuitr*- 
are all vectors, hut of different kinds, being distinguished one 
from the other by the first having position only as a property 
besides direction and magnitude, while besides these the 
second involves both position and time, and the third position, 
time, and mass. 

Again, if two masses have the same momenta both quan- 
titatively and as regardB direction, these two momenta are 
one and the same vector although they have different positions 
and occur in different masses. 

It is to be noted that vectors of different kinds cannot 
possibly be added together. 
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4. The sign = indicates quantitative or numerical equiva- 
lence. The sign || ordinarily indicates simple, parallelism, but 
we will, when applying it to vectors, use it invariably to indicate 
identity of direction. These two signs are combined into -#■ 
to symbolise vector equality or combined quantitative equality 
and directional identity. This sign is to be used in all vector 
equations. The symbol ± is used to indicate equality in 
magnitude and in parallel but opposite directions. The 
symbol ={= indicates quantitative equality combined with 
parallelism without reference to direction or ' sense.' 

When it is desired to express equality, identity, or coinci- 
dence of the other properties of the vectors compared besides 
those of direction and magnitude, the sign Jfc will be used. 
This sign will be more particularly used to express coincidence 
of position or situation as well as of direction and magnitude 
SjmboU of the vectors compared. When we consider the results or 
lane* ™* e ff ec t B °f the combination of the three properties, position, 
direction and magnitude, the things dealt with will be called 
locors, and we may term ^ the symbol of locor equality. 
Nearly all vectors are actually locors; a vector is, usually if 
not always, simply a locor considered without regard to its 
definite position. 

The sign $~ will indicate exact locor oppoBiteness ; thus 
a^b means that a and b are locors with equal magnitudes 
and exactly opposite directions lying along coincident lines. 

5. The locors or vectors that are chiefly dealt with in 
mechanics are the following : — 

Difference of Position. 

Change of Position or Displacement. 
Lomm Velocity and Change or Difference of Velocity. 

Acceleration (i.e. Time Bate of Change) of Velocity. 

Momentum and Acceleration of Momentum. 

Force and the one-directional aspect of a Stress, including 
the stresses called Gravitation, Cohesion, Electric and Mag- 
netic Induction. 
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Flow of Fluid or Flow of any quantity of any kind what- 
ever, and this being either the Integral Flow throughout, a 
given time or the time-rate of flow, and either the Integral 
Flow through a given area or the flow per unit of area. The Lwer* 
flow may either be of one or other kind of substance or matter, 
or it may be of a condition — for example, of adynamic condition 
euch as momentum, stress, strain, kinetic energy. Electric 
current may bo taken as coming under the latter head. 

6. Rotations and Angular Velocities may also be repre- 
sented by vectors or locors, the direction and position being 
taken along the axis of rotation and the quantity (represented 
to a convenient scale by a length measured along the axis) 
being an angle or angle per second. The length along the 
axiB is to be directed + or — according to the direction of 
rotation ; the most convenient convention being that it is to 
have that direction in which the rotation will appear right- 
handed. Viewed in the opposite direction, the rotation would, 
of course, appear left-handed. But there is a distinction 
between this kind of quantity and those previously mentioned 
which should not be lost sight of. While all the others are Euton 
vectors in themselves and in reality, rotations are evidently 
not vectors at all ; it is only the graphic representation of the 
rotation by a directed line that is a vector. The vector is the 
conventional symbol, not the real thing itself. ThiB essential 
distinction should be preserved in the language used, and this 
kind of quantity will be called a ' rotor,' a name applied by 
Professor Clifford to all locors as well as to what is here called 
a ' rotor.' When the position of the axis of the rotor is con- 
cerned in the problem dealt with, as well as the direction of 
that axis and the magnitude of the rotation, the rotor may be 
called a ' locorotor.' 

Angular momenta and force-couples are rotors of a kind 
very similar to rotations and angular velocities. 

7. In some circumstances it is convenient to represent surface 
plane surfaces similarly by directed lines. These may also ra 
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be called rotors. The lint) is taken of a length measuring 
to the scale adopted the area of the surface. It is taken 
normal to the surface, and directed in such a way as to 
indicate whether the area is to be counted positive or nega- 
tive. An area is frequently to be regarded as generated by 
the motion of a line — i.e. as being swept out by a line, and 
the sign of the area then indicates the general direction in 
which it has been generated. Thus it may be a ' polar area ' 
swept out by the radius vector from a fixed pole to a moving 
body. In this case the sign given to the area is naturally 

Snrfoaa made to coincide with that of the rotation of the radius vector 
round the pole — i.e. the line representing the area is to be 
drawn in that direction in which the sweeping out of the area 
round the pole appears to be right-handed. There are several 
other conventions with regard to the signs of areas used under 
various circumstances. This rotor representation of a surface 
indicates nothing as regards the shape of the boundary of the 
surface, and, therefore, is not a complete description of the 
surface any more than the vector representation of a mo- 
mentum is a complete description of the momentum ; this 
latter not affording any information regarding the mass or 
the velocity separately of the moving body, but only regarding 
the product of the mass and of its velocity. 

8. We habitually talk of all these things having position 
and direction in space. It should be held clearly in view that 
in doing so we think only of relative positions ; that the space 
referred to is that occupied by and geometrically attached to, 

activity so to speak, and surrounding, some material object or set of 
objects. Careful consideration will convince anyone that we 
have, and can have, no other idea of space than this relative 
one ; that talk of absolute space and absolute position is talk 
only and does not correspond to any real consciousness or any 
real thought, probably because it quite certainly corresponds 
to no real experience. Clerk Maxwell says with keen and 
delicate sarcasm, ' Anyone who will try to imagine the state 
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of a mind conscious of knowing the absolute position of a 
point will ever after be content with our relative knowledge.' ' 
9. The positions of things in space can only be recognised 
and defined in relation to other things. Thus the position of a 
picture is thought of in reference to the walls and furniture of 
the room in which it hangs ; the position of a cricket-hall at 
any instant is thought of in relation to the wickets, bat, 
fielders, and the field on which the game is being played ; 
the motion of an engine-crank is regarded as taking place in 
the space defined by reference to the engine bed-plate ; the 
- motion of a pinion in a watch is thought of in relation to the 
space defined by reference to, that is ' geometrically attached 
to,' the watch-case; the motion of a ship propeller -blade The 
may be viewed as taking place in the space attached to 
the ship itself, or in the space attached to the water, or 
in the space attached to the solid earth, this latter being 
different from the water-space if there be a water current 
giving motion as between the water and the earth. The space 
geometrically attached to the body in relation to which a 
vector, locor, or rotor is defined is conveniently called the 
' field ' of that body. Thus, the stellar field is that in which 
the motion of the snn is astronomically calculated ; the field 
of the sun is that in which the planetary orbits are mapped 

' Matter and Motion, p. 20. ' Absolute space is conceived an remaining 
always similar to itself and immovable. The arrangement of the parts of space 
can no more be altered than the order of the portions of Lime. To conceive 
them to move from their places is to conceive a place to move away from itself. 

' But as there is nothing to distinguish one portion of time from another 
exoept the different events which occur in them, bo there is nothing to distin- 
guish one part of space from another except its relation to the place of mate- 
rial bodies. We cannot describe the time of an event except by reference to 
some other event, or the place of a body except by reference to some other 
body. All our knowledge, both of time and space, is essentially relative. When 
a man has acquired the habit of putting words together without troubling him- 
self to form the thoughts which ought to correspond to them, it is easy for 
him to frame an antithesis between this relative knowledge and 'a so-called 
absolute knowledge, and to point our ignorance of the absolute position of a 
point as an instance of the limitation of our faculties. Anyone, however, who 
will try to imagine the state of a mind conscious of knowing the absolute posi- 
tion of a point will ever after be content with oar relative knowledge.' 
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out ; the field of the earth is that in which wind and ocean 
currents and railway trains, &c., are regarded as moving; 
the field of the locomotive frame is that in which most com- 
monly the momenta, force?, &c, of the various parts of the 
machine are considered ; the water flowing through a turbine 
may be considered to move either through the field of the 
blades, which field is rotating along with the blades in the 
field of the fixed casing, or it may be regarded as Bowing 
through this field of the fixed casing — i.e. the field of the earth 
— the word ' fixed ' here meaning motionless in the field of the 
earth. We hardly ever think of the motion of a watch-pinion 
as relative to any other field but that of the watch-case, 
because it is that motion alone that has any great importance 
as regards the construction and action of the watch. It was 
probably only after the discovery that the rate of a watch 
depends slightly on the position as regards the force of gravity 
and as regards the force of terrestrial magnetism, that any 
one ever thought of the motions of its wheels relatively to 
the earth field. On the other hand, the motions of a ship 
propeller reckoned relatively to the ship and relatively to the 
earth are equally important, and, therefore, the recognition of 
the relativity of the motion in this case has always been 
familiar to engineers. It is the same in the case of turbines. 

10. Singe all vectors are thus relative to one or other field, 
there will be no occasion to use the phrase ' relative to.' If 
the vector is said to be ' through ' a specified field, that will 
mean that it is to be regarded relatively to that field. If it is 
said to be ' past,' ' over,' or ' round ' a specified material body, 
such as the bed-plate or frame of a machine, that will mean 
that it is reckoned relatively to the ' field of that body.' 

11. It is now evident that every possible motion or other 
vector has a dual aspect ; or rather that the phenemenon of 
which the given vector is one aspect is also capable of being 
viewed in an exactly opposite aspect. It is necessarily a dual 
phenomenon, capable of interpretation by one or other of two 
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equal and opposite rectors. Thus, while the propeller-blade 
has a certain motion through the field of the water, the water 
has a simultaneous exactly equal but opposite motion through 
the field of the propeller-blade. While the pump-bucket is 
moving upwards in the field of the pump cylinder, the pump 
cylinder may he considered to he, and actually is, moving 
downwards in the field of the bucket. While the water of a 
river is flowing downwards through the field of the river bank, 
the bank is travelling upwards through the field of the water. 
While a crank is rotating right-handedly throngh the field of 
the engine bed-plate, the bed-plate is rotating with an equal 
left-handed velocity through the field of the crank. The 
ancient belief that the sun moved round the earth daily from 
west to east has exactly the same truth in it as the more 
common modern notion that the earth rotates daily about its 
own axis ; these are only the two opposite aspects of one and 
the same phenomenon ; the sun moves round the earth in the bmI- 
field of the earth, while the earth revolves in the opposite S™i*ty 
direction in the field of the sun, the two axes of rotation being 
coincident. The two experiments that will produce the 
greatest personal conviction of the truth of this doctrine of the 
essentially dual and relative nature of motion are — first, riding 
in a train side by side with another train moving through 
the field of the earth with only a slightly different speed from 
our own, and, secondly, going down and up a deep mine shaft 
with the cage moving at a considerable velocity. The un- 
familiar sensations that are experienced when these experi- 
ments are first made are not illusions, as they are often thought 
to be ; they are, on the contrary, the awakening of the mind to a 
consciousness of the fact that it has hitherto been resting in the 
habitual delusion that all motions necessarily take place in the 
field of the solid earth. These two experiments should be re- 
peated until the sense of strangeness wears off and the mind 
becomes habituated to, grasps familiarly, and makes part of its 
permanent instinct the true notion of the dual relativity of all 
motion. 
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All other vectors are similarly the one-sided aspects of 
dual phenomena, the complete veetor description of each of 
which consists of a pair of equal and opposite vectors through 
Beolpro- two different fields. The student is left to trace out for him- 
doftlitf Belf this principle of dual relativity or reciprocal duality 
through the series of phenomena corresponding to the different 
kinds of vectors mentioned above. 

12. The graphic process of summation of vectors is almost 
self-evident. Since the vector properties do not depend on 
position, we may place the vectors where we please in order to 
effect their addition, provided only we keep their directions and 
magnitudes unchanged. They may, therefore, be placed so as 
to form a continuous chain, the beginning of each vector being 
placed so as to coincide with the end of the one preceding it 
in the chain. 

veotor Thus in Fig. 44 the five vectors A B, B C, CD, DE, and 

" "' EF, or a, ft, f, S, and e, are arranged in this successive or 
tandem fashion. 

Here the vectors are added one on to the other, and the 
total result of this addition is the same as, or equivalent to, a 
vector from A to F — i.e. with direction AF and magnitude 
measured by the length A F to same scale as that employed 
in plotting the separate vectors. This being the total result, 
the vector A F may be called the Vector Sum, or in symbolic 
language calling A F by the letter <r, 

AP#4« + /I f 7 + 8 + 6 . 

13. The addition may be effected in any order—that is, the 
vectors may be joined to each other successively in any order ; 
in whatever order they be arranged or plotted, the sum A F is 

Diitriba- always the same. In the figure one other order is shown — 

u " Uw namely, « + S + 7 + «+(S. 

By the above vector equation it is not meant that the 
single vector a is in all respects equivalent to the combina- 
tion a + ff + y + S + e; nor that this combination is in all 
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respects equivalent to the combination « + 8 + 7+e + £. 
All that is meant is that, so far as total result or gum is con- DUtriba- 
cerned, these three are equivalent to each other, or rather that * ** w 
they are the same — that is, hare the name vector sum. 

14. Although the correctness of this process of vector ad- 
dition is, as already said, self-evident to one who has geometri- 
cal experience, it is by no meanB self-evident that the process 
corresponds to any actually occurring physical combinations 
of vectors. It remains to trace this real correspondence in 
the case of each of the kinds of vectors already mentioned. 
Because the correspondence does actually exist for one kind of 
vector, it by no means follows that it does so for others. 

Let us see what it means in the case of displacements or 
changes of position. Firstly, suppose the displacements to be 
those of one and the same body occurring successively in point 
of time. I wish to go from my house to, let up say, a house in 
Harborne Road. I go along St. Augustine's Road a certain 
distance, represented in direction and length by a j I then 
walk along Hagley Boad a distance given by j3 in length and 
direction ; I then perform the motion 7 along Norfolk Road, ph^icai 
then S along Augustus Road, and finally I go along Harborne m '* mg ' 
Road in the direction t, a distance measured to scale by the 
length of e. The total result, so far as change of position is 
concerned, is my displacement from a house in St. Augus- 
tine's Road to one in Harborne Road. Or in a survey, the 
problem being to determine the distance and direction of one 
point F on an estate from another point A, the surveyor has 
to range out successive lines, afty, &c, of various directions 
and lengths. The result of his adding one line to another is 
to obtain a single line of definite length and direction from 
A to F. Here, although the surveying of the different lines 
has taken place successively in point of time, the lines or vector 
differences of position exist simultaneously and continually. 

Suppose now the vectors to be the simultaneous change 
of position of the different soldiers of a regiment on the march. 
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They are marching straight northwards, say. The object of 
the officer in command is to bring soldiers northward. Let 
as consider the result of the whole company marching thirty 
yards. The movement of each soldier this distance is so much 
partial accomplishment of the officer's object. This thirty 
yards northwards multiplied by the number of soldiers moved 
is the measure of the total amount of his object accomplished 
in this interval. This total result can be represented graphi- 
cally by plotting to a suitable scale all these distances of 
thirty yards successively along a straight line due north. 
The sum of the different movements occurring simultane- 
ously in different parts of the field is thus represented by a 
straight line whose length is the Bum of their lengths. The 
movement of the regiment taken as a whole could now be 
obtained by dividing the length of this line by the number of 
the parts of which it is the sum. The quotient will, of course, 
he the motion of one soldier, because in this particular case, 
where all the parts are moving together, the motion of the 
whole is the some as that of each part. 

15. Suppose now the company to be a skirmishing party, 
the different units of which move in different directions and 
different distances. At a given instant let the officer in com- 
mand be situated at the point P in the field, and the soldiers 
at the positions ABC, &c. Let the vector differences of 
position PA, PB, PC, &c, be called abc, &c. These vectors 
are partly northward and partly eastward. Let the unit A 
stand a a north of P and «„ east of P ; that is, let a^a a +■ a e . 
Similarly, let b ^ b B + b t and c 4p c D + c„, &c. The average 
distance north from the officer of all the units of the company 
is, of course, 

« n ■+ K + r„ J- Ac. 
N~ ' 

where N is the total number of units. Also, the average dis- 
tance eastward from P is 

a* + b r + c r + &c. 

a 
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If a vector be drawn from F, whose northward and eastward 
components are 

a„ + b„ + r„ + Ac. 

N" 

and «.. + ft , + c„ -«- A c. 

N — - > 

the extremity of this vector will give the average difference of 
position of the whole company from that of the officer. This 
may be called the centre of the company and indicated by I, 
the vector P I being called i. Now find the vector sum of the 
vectors abc, Ac., by arranging them successively as in the inn 
last figure. The northward component of this vector sum is P°* itio * 
evidently a a + b B + c„ + Ac, and the eastward component 
<!„ ■(■ b„ h c e + &c. These are each N times the components 
of the vector i. Therefore, i has the same direction as the 
vector sum a + b + c + Ac, and its length is gth of that sum. 
The average or central position of the company from P, as 
defined by the vector i, is, therefore, ^th the vector sum of the 
position vectors from P to all the units of the company. 
This explains the meaning of the summation of position 
vectors. 

16. Now let these units smultaneously move distances re- 
presented in direction and magnitude by a, (3, y, Ac, the 
officer remaining at P. The position vector from P to the new 
centre of the company is ^th of the vector sum 
(a + «) + (6 + «) + (c + y) + Ac; 



that 


is, it equals 
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Call the simultaneous motion of the centre ij. 

Since the position vector to the original ' centre ' or aver- 
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age position was i, the motion of the ' centre ' resulting from 
the motions of the units is 

«+g+ T +je.. 

11F N 

that is, jjtb part of the vector sum of the motions of the units. 
This is the explanation of the meaning to attach to the vector 
summation of motion vectors occurring simultaneously in 
different portions of matter in the same field. 

So far we have spoken of the positions and motions of 
persons or material bodies as if each had one definite position, 
and as if the various parts of each all performed one definite 
motion. The different party of an extended body must evi- 
dently have different positions in whatever field they be 
reckoned. The motions of these different parts considered as 
locors must be different, and considered as vectors simply they 
DUpiM*. may be, and in general are, different. "When, therefore, we 
oentti Bpeak of the position of a body as a whole (that is, not con- 
sidered as regards its parts), it must be understood that we 
refer to its central or average position &b defined above; and 
when we speak of the displacement or motion of any kind of a 
body taken as a whole (that is, eliminating consideration of 
the differences of the displacements of its different parts) we 
mean the displacement of its central position or, more briefly, 
of its ' centre.' It is important to note that the smaller the 
body be the less must the difference be between the positions 
and motions of its centre and those of its parts, provided the 
small body be net during the motion considered broken up and 
disgregated into parts far asunder, in which case the assemblage 
of parts constituting the body ceases to be a small body in at any 
rate the original sense. 

We have explained the finding the centre of a body made 
up of separate units. The finding of that of a continuous 
body is precisely similar. It is to be geometrically divided 
into a number of equal parts of such degree of smallness that 
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the differences of position and motion of the minute parts of 
theBe small parts may be neglected. These equal small parts 
are then dealt with as the separate units of the regiment in 
our first explanation.. The 'equal' parts may be taken of 
equal volume ; in this case the centre found will be the ' centre 
of volume ' or ' volumetric centre.' A ' centre of area ' will be 
found if the thing dealt with be a surface. The equal parts SiiplM*- 
tnay also be taken of equal mass, that is, of portions having JJJJ*^ 
equal inertia ; and then the centre obtained is the ' centre of 
mass ' or ' centre of inertia.' As it is usually given the latter 
name, it will in general be indicated on the diagrams in this 
book by the letter I, the first in the word ' inertia.' 

17- The displacement of the centre of mass is the displace- 
ment of the mass as a whole. This displacement multiplied 
by the whole mass is called the ' integral mass displacement.' 
This may be otherwise expressed thus. If the equal mass- 
parts into which the whole is divided be each jth part of the i 
unit of mass, then the £th part of the vector-sum of all the , 
displacement vectors of these parts is the integral mass dis- 
placement. Thus we see what meaning to attach to the 
addition of simultaneous mass-position and mass-displace- 
ment vectors in the same field. 

18. Suppose now P, the position from which the position 
vectors are measured, to coincide with I. Then the vector t 
or P I becomes zero. But the vector-sum of all the position 
vectors from P is N t where N is a purely numerical factor. 
Therefore, the sum of all the position vectors from I is zero. 
This furnishes a definition of the ' centre ' I slightly different 
from that already given ; namely, ' the centre I of a body or aupiw*. 
aggregation of bodies is that point from which the sum of j^n 
the position vectors to all its equal parts is zero." This will ****** 
apply to both the volume-centre and the mass-centre. 

Similarly, it may be seen that the vector-sum of the dif- 
ferences of displacement of all the equal parts from the dis- 
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placement of the centre is zero. Let the displacement of the 
centre be called ij as before. We saw that 

M „+ff+ 7 +&C 

*=F N 

Nov « being the displacement vector of the part A, the differ- 
ence between it and ij ia (* — *j). Thus the vector -sum of all 
the similar differences is 

- V) + (7 — v) + &«• # * •+ & + y + &c. — N ij 

because 

*+j9 + Y + &C.#Nij 

from above. This important truth is sometimes expressed by 
saying that ' the vector-sum of the displacements from (or 
measured relatively to) the centre is zero.' 

It should he observed that all these propositions are 
equally true of solid, fluid, gaseous bodies, and disgregated 
assemblages of bodies like our planetary system. 

19. Let us now consider possible displacements not simply 
as regards the ' centre ' of the displaced body, but also as 
regards its various parts. It will be unnecessary at present 
to consider any bodies except such as are not changed in 
shape or in size during the displacement. So far as regards 
the motion of such a body, it will be the same as if the body 
were absolutely rigid — i.e. incapable of such change of shape 
and size. For shortness' sake, therefore, the bodies to be 
taken may be called ' rigid ' bodies, which must be understood 
to be shorthand for ' bodies which are invariable in shape and 
size during the occurrence of the vectors considered.' 

Suppose the body A B C D in Fig. 45 be displaced from 
the position 1 to position 2, the displacement being ' co- 
planar '—i.e. the displacement of all its points being parallel to 
one and the same plane. The displacement of A is A, A„ and 
that of B is B, B a , 4c. Draw B, B l # A, A,. If all parts of 
the body moved in same direction and through same distance 
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as A, then B would come to B 1 . The body could then be 
brought into the actual position 2 by a rotation 6 round an 
axis through A, and perpendicular to the plane to which all 
the actual displacements are parallel, the rotation bringing B 
from B 1 to B r The whole displacement may be looked upon 
as a combination or resultant of these two motions, the first 
4f A, A 2 , in which all parts move uniformly in same direction 
and through equal distances, i.e. in which all suffer the same 
vector displacement, being called a motion of 'translation.' 
Similarly, the actual displacement could be looked upon as 
the resultant of a ' translatory ' displacement of the whole 
=$= B, B s , which would bring A to A', and of a rotation 8 round 
an axis through B, ; or of a translatory displacement 
4f= Dj D a , which would bring A to A", combined with a rota- 
tion 6 round the line through D a perpendicular to the above 
plane as axis. In these different ways of analysing the whole 
displacement, the translatory displacements are different and 
to each corresponds a different position for the axis of the DiiplMe- 
rotation ; but note that the rotation 6 is through the same jJJJj jL y 
angle and in the same direction in each case. Also it is, of 
coarse, indifferent whether the rotation be thought of as occur- 
ring after or before the translation in point of time. If it be 
taken as occurring before it, then its axis must be through 
the initial position of the point whose translation is taken. 
Or the rotation and translation may he supposed simultaneous, 
the axis at each instant coinciding with the simultaneous 
position of the same point of the moving body. In fact, it is 
evident that the axis of the rotation has a definite position in 
the moving body itself or in its own field that moves along 
with it, and not in the field through which the displacement 
occurs. The displacement of the whole rigid body may thus 
be described to be the resultant of a translatory displacement 
=fl= to the actual displacement of any point of it or of its own 
field, and of a rotation round an axis through that game point 
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of the body or its field, the axis being normal to the plane of 
the total displacement. 

20. The translatory displacement taken may be of any 
point either in the body itself or outside it in its own 'JUld.' 
There is always one point either in the body or outside it in 
its field whose displacement is zero, unless the whole motion 
be one of pure translation unaccompanied by rotation. This 
point can be found by bisecting the displacements of any two 
points such as A and B (bisect A, A, and B, B s ), and drawing 
from the bisecting points perpendiculars to the displacements 
(perpendicular to A, A s and B, B 2 ). The intersection of these 
perpendiculars is the point of no displacement. If the two 
displacements A, A, and B, B, be in the same direction, the 
perpendiculars are parallel and their intersection is non- 
existent. The axis, normal to the displacement plane through 
this intersection, when it exists, is called the ' axis of rota- 
tional displacement.' The whole displacement may be looked 
on simply as a rotation round this axis. This is the simplest 
mode of viewing the motion, bat the above more general 
analysis is for practical purposes more commonly useful. 

21. In the general case of non-planar displacement, i.e. 
the displacements of different parts not being all parallel to 
one plane, the corresponding analysis of the displacement of 
the whole body is that it may be looked on as the resultant of 
a translatory displacement -U- that of any one point in it, and 
of a rotation $ round an axis in a certain direction through 
that point. 

Whichever the point be whose displacement is taken as the 
translatory component, the rotary component will he of the 
tame magnitude (i.e. of same angle) and its axis will have the 
same direction. The position of the axis of 0, of course, varies 
with the point chosen. In this general case of non-planar 
displacement, this axis is not perpendicular to the displace- 
ment vectors of the various points. These latter vectors are 
. hot parallel to each other nor parallel to one plane, and since 
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the axis retains the same direction in the field whatever point 
ia chosen as above, it can evidently have no constant direc- 
tional relation to these vectors. Any point A being so chosen, 
the direction of this axis can be found as follows from the dis- 
placed positions of A and of any two other points, say B and 
C. Let A, B, C, and A,B, C a be the original and displaced 
positions of these three points. Through B, and C, draw 
B, B' # A, A, and C, C l # A! A, Then B 1 B 2 and C C s are 
the relative displacements of B and of C round or past A. - 
Bisect each of these relative displacements B l B, and C C 3 , 
and through the points of bisection draw planes perpendicular Kon- 
to these same lines B 1 B a and C G 3 . Both these planeB must SiiptMt 
necessarily pass through A s because of the rigidity of the body "■** 
whereby we have A s B t = A, B, and A s B' ^ A, B„ therefore 
A, Bj = A 3 B 1 , and similarly A s C a = A, C 1 . The intersection 
of these planes is the axis sought for. It passes through A s . 
We shall not find frequent use for this analysis in graphics 
because its graphic use involves a construction in three 
dimensions, and these are so much more tedious than con- 
structions in two dimensions that in adopting them one finds 
that many of the characteristic advantages of the graphic 
method have been lost. 

22, There is in this problem always one set of points lying 
along a straight line parallel to the axis of rotation, either in 
the body itself or outside it in its field, whose displacements 
are all equal and in the direction of the axis of rotation, that 
is, along the line itself on which these points lie. If this set 
of displacements be taken in the above analysis as combined 
with the rotation 0, the motion is Been to be the same an that screw 
of a screw. The axis of the screw coincides with the line on mB J t M * 
which the above-mentioned points lie. The pitch of the screw 

is —£- times the displacement of theBe points— that ib, the 

pitch is such that the axial screw motion corresponding to 
the angular motion equals this displacement. This is the 
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simplest analysis of the general non-planar displacement of a 
rigid body. This line coinciding with tbe axis of the screw 
may be called the ' axis of screw displacement/ 

It must not be supposed that in this combination of trans- 
kni latory and rotary motions the vectors representing the trans- 
rot lation and the rotation 8 can be added together in the manner 
already explained for vector summation. They are vectors 
of different kinds : one represents a set of parallel locors, 
and the other is a rotor, and they are incapable of being 
added. 

23. We have hitherto considered the addition of displace- 
ments occurring in one field only. Let us now consider the 
meaning of the addition of displacements occurring in one 
body in two different fields. 

Suppose a body, say an engine-piston, suffers a translatory 
displacement in the field of a ship. Call this displacement in 
this field a. Suppose that the ship is also given a translatory 
displacement b in the field of the earth. The diagram, Fig. 46, 
may make tbe addition clearer. If the piston had no dis- 
placement in the field of the ship, it would be simply carried 
along with the ship, and would thus be given in the field of 
simni- the earth the displacement 6. It shares this displacement 
M^pLuur w 'tli the ship in the latter field, and besides this it suffers the 
aitpiM*- former displacement a of its situation as regards the decks, 
bulkheads, &c, of the ship. Its total displacement through 
the field of the earth is thus the vector sum of the two vectors 
a and b. This is the evident result whether the two displace- 
ments take place successively in point of time or simulta- 
neously. There is here no question of displacements due to 
rotation, because both motions are supposed translatory. 

Take next tbe connecting-rod, which has a rotation ac- 
companying its translation ; and suppose also that the ship 
rotates in the field of the earth through an angle e at the 
same time as it moves with translatory motion. 

Referring to Fig. 47, let A indicate the cross-head pin 
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centre sad B the crank-pin centre. The field of the ship,: 
which is the same as that of the engine-frame, because they 
are rigidly bolted together, is sufficiently indicated in the 
diagram by drawing in the guide-bars and the engine centre 
line. The paper itself will indicate the field of the eanh. 
The displacements in both fields will be supposed wholly co- 
planar. The rotation * of the ship may be supposed due to 
rolling if it be a screw-propeller ship, or to pitching if it be a 
paddle boat. 

The displacement of the connecting-rod in the field of, or 
more shortly ' over,' the ship or engine-frame consists of the 
displacement a of the point A and the rotation a. This 
brings A and B into the positions A 1 B 1 in the ship-field. 

The displacement of the ship and its field over the earth 
consists of the displacement a, of the point A, (the original 
position of A in this field) and the rotation t. This brings 
the original positions of A and B in the ship from A, B, in the 
earth-field to A[ l B, 1 in the same field. If there hod been no simni- 
displacement of the connecting-rod in the ship-field, the rod M -^ana 
would now occupy the position A, 1 B, 1 . But the displacement *2ta°* 
a. over the ship has shifted A from A 1 , to A„ and round this 
centre A„ the line A B, which has already been rotated 
through t by being carried along with the ship' in its motion 
over the earth, is further rotated through the angle a by the 
rotation relatively to the ship. This line is thus brought 
into the direction A, B,, and the length A B being taken along 
this line from A, determines the final position of B, namely, 
B s , in the earth-field. In the illustration both t and a- are 
taken positive — i.e. right-handed. 

The result of this analysis may be shortly described thus : 
the displacement of the rod over the earth equals the dis- 
placement in the earth-field of any point A of the rod com- 
bined with a rotation (< -f- <r) round on axis through the same 
point A of the rod ; the displacement of A being the vector - 
sum of a c , the displacement over the earth of that point of the 
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ship which was coincident with the original position of the 
point A of the rod, and of a vector equal to a, rotated through 
the angle t where a, is the displacement over the ship of the 
same point A of the rod. 

24. In the diagram this last vector, namely a, turned 
through ■, is marked (— l)To,. This symbol may be used as 
representing the result of turning a through the angle t, the 
symbol ( — 1)* implicitly indicating the direction of the axis 
round which the turning is to take place. The symbol 
( — 1) * represents algebraically the operation of turning per- 
formed by the rotor i . If the angle t were 180° = it, then 
( — 1)> = — 1, and the operation would be a simple reversal 

of the vector. If the vector a were turned through 2 t, or 
through me,m being any number, the result would be written 

(— 1)Ta, or (— l)^a. The same result could be obtained 

by two, or m, successive turnings of a round the same axis 
each through the angle i . This latter process would have its 

result symbolised by (— 1)*(— l)-o, or by a with (— 1)» 

written before it m times. But according to the ordinary rule 
of multiplication and addition of indices, these expressions are 
equivalent to (— 1)~» a and (-l)Va. This ordinary rule of 

multiplication, therefore, can be followed in finding the result 
of combining a number of successive rotations expressed 
according to the above algebraic convention. The graphic 
representation of this rotational operation has already been 
mentioned and will be dealt with in detail subsequently. 

With this nomenclature the above analysis of the whole 
motion of the connecting-rod may now be further shortened 
into the following : the displacement of the rod over the earth 
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equals the displacement ]«,+ (— 1)7 aA of any point A of 

the rod combined with a rotation (* + «r) round an axis through 
the same point A in the rod. 

In order the more thoroughly to explain thiB construction, 
we will now show the correctness of the reBult of applying it 
to solve the converse problem to find the displacement of the 
rod relatively to the ship when its displacement over the earth 
and the displacement of the earth past the ship are given. 
All displacements being purely relative, the two problems 
ought to be equally easy of solution, Tbe result of com- 
pounding the two given displacements must be, of course, to 
give a resultant displacement through the ship-field from 
A, B, to A 1 B l in the last figure. 

The data of the present problem consist, first, in the dis- 
placement over tbe earth of the point A of the rod from A, to 
A, (call this vector A, A, 4jr S), and its rotation in this earth- 
field round tbe same point A through the angle B, 1 A, B a Hamil- 
(call this angle 6) ; and, second, in the displacement of the mJ^. 
earth past the ship. In terms of the data of the last problem eUtnre 
we have 

and = t + <r. 

The displacement of the earth past the ship might be 
given as the movement of the point of the earth originally at 
A, to A' combined with a rotation — a round A 1 as axis. But 
tbe original position of A of the rod in the earth-field is not 
A, but A,. Therefore, in order to follow out the exact con- 
verse of the procedure in the last problem we must have the 
earth displacement past the ship denned by the movement of 
its point originally at A,. Gall this movement y. Now this 
point would move ~-a e through the ship-field, if there were 
no rotation of the earth in this field ; but, seeing that there 
is the rotation — i, the displacement is —a, turned through 
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the angle — e in the ship-field. Thus, according to our pre- 
vious nomenclature, 7^(—l) w(— a e ). 

Then according to the analogy of the result in the previous 
problem, namely, a displacement J a e + (— 1)»«,J along with 
a rotation (e + c), we obtain from the present problem a dis- 
placement of the point A of the rod ;$= j? + ( — 1) «~S[ com- 
bined with a rotation {0 — t). 

Writing these as above in terms of the data of the first 
problem, the displacement becomes 

(-l)T(-a,) + <-l)TL c -(-(-l)Tfl.V 

H»mtl- #(-l)- ! (-a 1! + (i e | + (-l) :i ir 1 o, 

#«. 
because ~a t + a c =o and (— 1) ~i~ = (— 1)° = 1 ; and the 
rotation becomes 

Thus the wbole displacement of the rod through the ship- 
field consists in the movement a, of the point A of the rod 
and the rotation w round the same point A of the rod as axis. 

It will be a useful exercise for the student to draw out 
for the last problem the diagram corresponding to Fig. 47 for 
the former problem. 

Evidently this solution is equally true, whether the dis- 
placement of the body in the one field and the displacement 
of that field in the other field be simultaneous or successive in 
point of time. 

25. It has been explained here only for co-planar motions. 
An exactly similar result can be obtained for non-planar 
motions in different fields. This case, however, can only be 
understood after closer consideration of the laws of the addi- 
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tion of rotors. It need not be given in this book because the 
graphic construction is not a convenient one ; the problem is 
best solved by other than graphic methods. 

What has been said regarding the addition of vector trans- Simni- 
latory displacements of points or rigid bodies applies equally n(m _ 
to the vectors we have called ' Integral Volume Displacement ' SjJSL 
and ' Integral MaBS Displacement.' Benu 

26. In none of these cases is there involved any consider- 
ation of time-rates. The changes occurring concern only the 
differences between the initial and final conditions of the 
quantities changed ; the consideration of the intermediate 
conditions of position, &c, is entirely eliminated from the 
problem. Let us now see what the addition of time-rate 
vectors means. The simplest of these is linear velocity. The 
average Telocity during the interval occupied by any displace- 
ment is simply the quantitative comparison between, or the 
quantitative measure of the physical relation between, the dis- Tint- 
placement and the time occupied. By analogy with purely 
numerical ratios between quantities of the same kind, it may 
be called the physical ratio between the displacement and the 
time, but it is not a pore ratio in the ordinary and strict sense 
of the word. When we talk of the velocity of a body at a 
certain instant we mean the average velocity daring the very 
small interval of time referred to as that instant. 

When the simultaneous vector displacements of the 
different parts of a body or assemblage of bodies are added 
together as previously explained, no difference in the process 
will be effected if each displacement is divided by the interval 
of time in which all have occurred. This interval of time 
being common to all, all are affected by this division in the 
same ratio. The summation of the vector velocities now 
gives the velocity of the ' centre * of the system multiplied by 
the number of equal parts into which it has been divided, and simni- 
this vector velocity of the centre may be obtained by dividing yJjJJStt* 
the vector-sum by this number of parts. If the parts be of 
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equal mass, the velocity of the centre of maps multiplied by 
Integral the sum of the masses will be the integral vector momentum 
turn of the system. 

No physical meaning can be given to the vector summa- 
tion of the velocities of the individual parts of a system if these 
do not occur simultaneously, but at different periods of time. 

27. The vector difference* of the simultaneous velocities of 
the parts are the velocities of these parts relative to each 
other. Thus in Fig. 48, if a ft and 7 be the velocities of the 
parts A B and C, and if from any point p chosen as pole, these 
vectors, a ft 7, be drawn to any convenient scale; then the line 
marked (« — ft), directed as shown by the arrow, is the velocity 

Different of A relatively to B ; the velocity of B relatively to A being the 

«iti» °~ exact reverse of this. Similarly, (7 — ft) and (7 — *) with the 

directions shown by the arrow-heads are the velocities of C 

relatively to B and of C relatively to A ; the velocities of B 

and A relatively to C being the exact opposites of these. 

28. When a body has a translator}- Velocity in one field, 
and that field has a simultaneous translatory velocity through 
a second field ; as, for example, when a portion of water flows 
with a certain velocity along a pipe in a locomotive, and that 
pipe at the same time moves with the locomotive with a certain 
velocity over the earth ; then the velocity of the body through 
the second field is the vector-sum of these two velocities. For 
if in Fig. 49 the two velocities be <* and ft, then, calculating the 
displacement over the earth from the position in any time 

veimiitiei t, by means of oblique co-ordinates parallel to a and ft re- 
ent field* spectively, and calling these co-ordinates a and 0, we have 

a = at, and b = fit, and therefore E = 5 = a constant ratio 
b ft 

for different t'e, so long as the velocities « and ft are main- 
tained constant, that is, during the interval of time, long or 
short, during which we reckon a and ft to be the velocities of 
water through pipe and of pipe over earth. This ratio being 
constant, the locus of the displaced position is a straight line 
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coinciding with the vector {x + £) drawn through 0, that is, 
the water moveB along this line in the field of the earth ; and 
as the length of this displacement along this line bears, by 
similar triangles, the constant ratio 

magnitude of (a + j3) 
magnitude of » 
to the length of the simultaneous displacement along the 
pipe (in the field of the pipe), therefore the velocity over the 
earth equals both in magnitude and direction the vector- 
sum (« + j8). 

Similarly, differences of simultaneous velocities through the Yiiooitlai 
same or different fields may be obtained graphically. Thus, tnt a eldl 
if we know (see Fig. 50) a to be the velocity over the earth of 
the water entering a turbine, and £ to be the velocity over the 
earth of the part of the turbine which the water is entering, 
then (« — jS) is the velocity of the water through the turbine, 
that is, relatively to the turbine. 

There is no physical meaning to be attached to the addi- 
tion or subtraction of successive velocities of one body in 
different fields. 

29. But the successive velocities of one body in the same 
field may be compared by means of their vector differences. 
These velocity changes may be called time differences to dis- 
tinguish them from the simultaneous differences previously 
explained. If these differences be divided by the time during 
which they occur, the result of this comparison will be the 
average time-rate of change of velocity during that interval of cfcanga of 
time. "k"" 

Thus if (see Fig. 51) any point A of a body have at one 
time a position A, and a velocity *, ; if it move from here 
along the curved path A, A 1 A, to the position Aj in the 
interval (, and have then the velocity «, ; then, drawing from 
any pole p and to any convenient scale the vectors «, and a it 
the line marked (a, — *,) in the figure, directed as indicated 
by the arrow-head, is the change of velocity that has occurred 
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in the interval t. If this vector (* a — a,) be divided by ( we 
obtain the average time-rate at which the velocity has changed 
during this interval. This time-rate is called the average 
velocity acceleration. 

SO. If the interval of time be taken small the change in 
the direction and magnitude of the velocity will be small in 
a corresponding degree, because there occur in nature no 
absolutely sudden changes of velocity. If a large number of 
velocity vectors occurring at successive small intervals of time 
be drawn from p, a continuous curve can be drawn through 
their extremities. This curve is called the ' hodograph ' of 
the motion. During any instant the velocity acceleration is 
evidently the linear velocity along the hodograph of the 
extremity of the velocity vector radiating from p. Thus the 
acceleration is continually tangential to the hodograph. 
Velocities reckoned from averages taken over only a minutely 
small interval of time may be called ' instantaneous ' velo- 
cities. 

81. Velocity accelerations are thus vectors, and can be 
added in the usual vector way. The addition of simultaneous 
accelerations in different fields being very important, we give 
here Fig. 52 in order to show clearly the truth of the state- 
ment that ' the acceleration of the resultant velocity is the 
resultant or vector-sum of the accelerations of the component 
velocities.' Let there be three velocities a b and c added 
together in one body, which in a given time change from 

a, 6, and c, to a 3 b a and c r Call <i, — a } ^ a and fc, — i, ^j= {3 
and c, — c, 4f=7- 

From the end of b i placed as in the figure draw a. This 
leads to a point to which the vector from the end of a a is 
evidently 5,. Prom this point draw/3; this will lead to a 
point to which the vector from the end of a t is b t , because 

b, 4f= &i + jS. From the end of c, aa drawn in full line in the 
figure draw (« + #). This leads to a point to which the 
vector from end of A, is e„ because the end of b t is (a + yS) 
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away from the beginning of c, in full line. To the last (* + 0) 
plotted we now add y, which leads, therefore, to a point to 
which the vector from the end of b t is c v since c 3 r^c, + y. 
This point, therefore, gives a a + b t + c a from the point p, and it 
differ!! from a, + ft, + c, by a + yS + 7. This is the proof of 
the proposition stated. 

The acceleration of velocity of a point may often be con- 
veniently split into two components : one along the line of 
motion, termed ' tangential ; ' the other normal to it, and called 
'centripetal' or 'radial.' Referring to section 80 for the 
meaning of the ' bodograph,' and calling the velocity along the 
hodograpb diagrammatic (as being only that of an imaginary 
point in a constructed diagram) to distinguish it from that of 
the actual motion of a real point now spoken of, the tangential 
acceleration in the real motion is clearly the component of dia- 
grammatic velocity in the hodograph directed away from the 
fixed centre of the hodograph ; and the radial acceleration is lUdial 
the component of the same diagrammatic velocity perpendicular BBn ti*i 
to the radius of the hodograph. Let the linear velocity in the j" 
real motion be v, this being also the radius in the hodograph ; 
and let the radius of curvature of the path of motion be B. 



This is also the rate at which the direction of v changes, and 
is, therefore, the angular velocity of the hodograph radius, 
The linear velocity of the end of the hodograph radius resolved 

perpendicularly to the radius is, therefore, v x ^ = ^ = <i>* R, 

if <o — " be the angular velocity. 

This centripetal acceleration may be graphically calculated 
by any of the multiplication and division constructions shown 
in Fig. 8, Chapter III. Three special constructions for this 
purpose are shown in Fig. 66, Chapter IX. 

82. The introduction of a mass factor into any of the 
vectors we have dealt with alters none of the additive pro- 
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per ties we have considered. Thus momenta, accelerations of 
momenta, forces, stresses, rates of flow of water mass, Band 
mass, or any other kind of mass are all subject to the same 
graphic laws of vector addition and subtraction as have 
already been explained and illustrated. These laws are so 
simple that the student runs little risk of making mistake. In 
applying these processes, however, to any new kind of vector 
not previously dealt with, it is very necessary to inquire care- 
fully whether vector addition or subtraction has any real 
physical meaning in this new connection, and, if there be such 
a meaning, what it is exactly. The student should in no case 
be content to employ graphic processes without clearly and 
accurately understanding the physical interpretation to be put 
upon them. 

33. Rotors are in some cases added in the same way as 
vectors, but only in special cases. Displacement rotors can- 
not be added in this way ; velocity rotors can. The difference 
arises from the fact that a velocity may be taken as a function 
of an extremely minute interval of time, or of an extremely 
minute displacement. Displacements are not in general 
minute. The vector mode of addition may be applied to dis- 
placement rotors provided they are extremely small. On the 
other hand, this process of addition cannot be applied to 
velocity rotorB if these are average velocities through an 
interval of time or through a displacement not extremely 
small. In fact, the general graphic formula for rotor addi- 
tion reduces to coincidence with that for vector addition 
when the rotors to be added are minutely small. Thus the 
velocity rotors which may be added as vectors may be called 
' instantaneous ' as distinguished from those that are obtained 
by taking averages over an interval of time longer than an 
instant. 

Suppose that, in Fig. 53, AB represents a rod which 
suffers first a rotation « round an axis (supposed perpen- 
dicular to the paper) through A, this rotation displacing the 
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point B of the rod to B', and which eubaequently is rotated ft 
round a parallel axis drawn through B in ita new position B'. 

Bisect the angles «-BAB'byAl and j9=AB'A' by 
B'a, and let these bisecting lines intersect in P. Then 
A P = A' P and B P = B' P, and, therefore, the actual double 
rotational displacement might be produced by a single dis- 
placement round a parallel axis through P. The angle 
A' P A = B' P B because the first is double a P A and the 
second is double b P B', while these two last equal each other, 
being formed by the crossing lines A b and a B'. But each of 
these last equals the sumP A B' + P B'A. NowPAB' = i* 
and P B' A = 1 ft. Therefore APA' = BPB' = » + j8, 
Thus a single rotation (« + ft) round the axis through P 
would produce the same whole displacement as the two suc- 
cessive rotations, and this, therefore, may be called the re- 
sultant or the rotor sum of the two component rotors. 

The position of P is most simply defined as the intersection 
to two lines through A and B making the angles 1 a. and Displace- 
— i ft with A B and B A. Considering the exact reversal ™^', 
of the whole process bringing the rod back from A' B' to 
A B, the same axis P can be obtained by drawing through 
B' and A' two lines making the angles — £ ft and + £ a with 
B'A' and A'B'. In this reverse process the rotation — ft 
must first be performed round B' and then — * round A. 

If the rotation ft had been performed round B first, this 
would have brought A to A", and if the rotation a had then 
been performed round A" the new position of A B would have 
been brought to B". The rotor sum would then be a rotation 
ft + a. round P" instead of round P ; P" being found by 
drawing from B and A two lines making the angles + \ft and 
-±<*withBAand AB. 

Thus in this case the axis of the rotor sum « + ft (a being 
first in point of time and ft subsequent to «) has not the same 
position as the axis of the rotor sum ft + «. Notice that here 
the axes are defined as lying in given positions in the moving 
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body and are carried along with the body through the field in 
which the rotation takes place. 

In this case the magnitude (« + fJ) = {$ + a) of either 
of these rotor sums (* + 0) or (/3 + «) equals the arithmetic 
sum of the magnitudes of the component rotors. This results 
from the parallelism of the two axes. 

Now suppose that the two axes of rotation are given fixed 
in position in the field through which the rotations take place, 
not in the field of the moving body. 

In Fig. 5-1, let A be the axis in the field of rotation round 
which the first rotation a takes place. This brings point B of 
the body to B', B being the position in the field round which 
the second rotation 8 takes place. This second rotation round 
B brings point A of the body to A' and the point originally at B 
but now at B' from B' to B" The axis of resultant rotation is to 
be found by bisecting line A A' and drawing through the bisect- 
ing point a perpendicular to A A' ; drawing a perpendicular to 
Diipueo- B B" through the middle of B B", and taking the intersection P 
T0 ton of these two perpendiculars. But this last perpendicular passes 
through A', because the triangle B A' B" is simply the triangle 
BAB' turned round through /3, and in this bitter triangle BAB' 
the sides B A and B' A are equal, so that the perpendicular to 
B B' through the middle of B B' passes through A. The per- 
pendicular through A on B B' makes the angle £ a with A B. 
Therefore the line A' P makes the angle £ « with A'B. Also, 
since P B bisects angle A' B A, and since A' B = A B, therefore 
angle PAB = P A'B = $*. ThusBAP= - { *. There- 
fore, the position of the axis P is found by drawing through 
A and B lines making angles — |« and + £j3 with A B 
andBA. 

Similarly, if 8 round B were performed first and « round A 
second, the axis P" of the rotor sum {8 + «) would be found by 
drawing through B and A lines making angles — \8 and + J « 
with B A and A B. The two axes _ P and P" are placed sym- 
metrically on opposite sides of the line AB at equal distances 
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from that line. The angle of the rotor sum in either case 
is (* + 0). 

It is evident that the axis of the rotor sum (« + jS) with the 
axes of a and & fixed in the field of the rotating body coincides 
with that of the rotor sum (/9 + o) with the axes of a and ft fixed 
in the field through which the rotation takes place coincidently 
with the initial positions of the previously mentioned axes in the 
body. Again, the axis of O + «) with axes of & and a fixed in 
the body coincides with that of (* + /S) with the axes of « and 
y9 fixed in the field of rotation. 

In all these cases the distances of the resultant axis P from 
the component axes A and B have the ratio 
AP = sin££ 
BP sin"i«' 

If the angles a and £ are of opposite signs and nearly 
equal in magnitude, the resultant axis is very far off. If 
a and £ are exactly equal and of opposite eigne, the displace- Difplae* 
ment becomes one of translation alone. „t wl 

There is still a third ease really more important than either 
of the others — namely, that in which one axis is fixed in the 
field through which the motion occurs, and the other axis 
fixed in the moving body. For instance, if a crank revolves 
on an axis fixed in the field of the earth, and carries with 
it on a crank-pin a wheel or a rod which revolves round 
this pin through a given angle relatively to the crank, then 
the motion of the wheel over the earth corresponds with the 
third case of the problem now being stated. Referring to 
Fig. 58, it will be seen that the position of the resultant axis 
in this case is precisely the same as in that figure, with the 
proviso that the axis fixed in the field must be considered as 
the first taken in the problem of that figure. There is, in 
fact, in this third case no question of the order of the rota- 
tions ; the rotor sum of the component rotors is the same in 
whichever order they be taken. If A be the axis fixed in the 
field and a the rotation round it, and if B be the axiB fixed in 
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the dinplaced body and /3 be the rotation round B, then the 
place of the resultant axis is found by drawing through A and 
5 two lines making angles \* and — \f$ with AB and BA. 
This position is the same whether the rotations be performed 
in one or the reverse order, or if they be simultaneous. The 
rotor aum is a rotor round this resultant axis equal to (a + £) 



84. Suppose now the axes to be inclined to each other, 
and to intersect. We have here also the three cases distin- 
guished as above with precisely similar variations in the 
result. In the first two cases the position of the resultant 
axis depends on the order in which the rotors are taken ; in 
the third case it is independent of that order ; the magni- 
tude or angle of the rotor sum is the same in all three cases, 
and does not depend on the order of rotation. 

In Fig. 55 let C A and C B be the two axes intersecting in 
G. Diagrams I. and II. are two views at right angles to each 
other, the first (I.) being taken backwards along the axis of a, 
that is, from A towards G, or in the negative direction along 
this axis ; the second (II.) being taken in the direction per- 
pendicular to both GA and CB, that is, the plane of (II). 
coincides with that containing the two axes of a and £. 
Imagine a sphere of unit radius described about G, and 
suppose A and B be the points where the axes of a and £ 
intersect the surface of this sphere. The great circle per- 
pendicular to C A is marked in both views a a a. It appears 
a straight line in II. and a circle in I. The great circle per- 
pendicular to C B is marked bbb, being a straight line in II. and 
an ellipse in I. a and /9 are taken both positive — i.e. right- 
handed, as viewed in the positive directions along their axes. 
In (I.), a and /? appear left-handed because the view is taken 
in the negative direction as regards both axes. 

Through C A draw two planes making angles £ a on the 
opposite sides of plane A C B. Through C B draw two planes 
making angles £ £ on opposite sides of the same plane B C A. 
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Let these intersect in C P and C F. These lines C P and C F 
are the resultant axes occurring in the three eases of the 
problem. For a line in the body originally coincident with 
C P would be shifted to C F by the rotation a round C A, and 
would be shifted back again from the position C F to C P by a 
subsequent rotation ft round C B. These two rotations taken 
in this order, therefore, leave finally the line G P without dis- 
placement, and C P is therefore the resultant axis of « followed 
by ft, the axes being fixed in the field. C F is the resultant 
axis of « followed by ft if the axes be fixed in the displaced 
body. 

Similarly, the rotations ft and <* taken in this order round 
C B and A would shift a line originally coincident with C 1" 
first to C P and then back again to C F. This last is, there- 
fore, the resultant axis if the component axes be fixed in the 
field. 

Suppose the plane C P B to be fixed in, and moved along 
with, the body. The first rotation a round C A would bring 
this plane into the position C P' B' where the angle BTB WipUce- 
equals double the angle B P a. After the second rotation rotor* 
which swings B F round C B back into the position B P, the 
above plane will make with B P C (that is, its original position) 
this same angle B P' 13' or double a P B. This angle is, there- 
fore, the rotor magnitude of the rotor sum (a + ft), and its 
direction is right-handed or positive round the resultant axis 
C P. The angle a P B is the supplement of B P A, and double 
a P B is, therefore, one whole revolution minus double B P A. 
Since one whole revolution leaves the resultant displacement 
zero, a revolution less 2 x B P A taken right-handedly gives 
the displacement the same as would be effected by a left- 
handed rotation 2 x B P A. The total rotation may thus be 
considered — 2 x B P A, but for many purposes it seems better 
to write it {2 w — 2 x B P A}, which indicates more unam- 
biguously the real magnitude and direction of the angle 
through which the body has been turned. 
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The arc or angular distances of the resultant axis from the 
component axes have the ratio 

■ £ 

sin ACF am '2 
sin BOP - . «' 



This result can be graphically represented in another way, 
which shows a more evident analogy with vector summation. 

Draw Cp' perpendicular to plane B C A. Draw C b, perpen- 
dicular to plane AGP. Thus angle 6, C p' = i «. Draw C a t 
perpendicular to plane P C B, thus making angle p' Ca t =.\{3. 
Make the angles b l Cp l = b' Cp' = p'Cb, = i « in the plane 
perpendicular to axis CA. Make angles a t Cp t = a'Cp' = 
p' C a s = i ft in plane perpendicular to axis G B. On the sur- 
face of the sphere make the angle b i p l a, =* angle b'p'a' = 
6, p' a % , and the arc p, a, = p'a' =p t a t = $ 0. Draw a great 
circle arc from a t to ft,. Suppose the spherical triangle a x p x b, 
to be fixed in and moved along with the rotated body. The 
first rotation a. round G A will bring this triangle into the 
position a' p'b' because angle p i Cp' = «. The second rota- 
tion /? round CB will bring the side a'p' of this triangle to 
position a a p t because angle p'Cp a = ft. Suppose the triangle 
now to stand in the position a- a p t b r Draw a great circle are 
from o, to a 2 . Comparing the triangles a l p l b t and a t p'b v 
since the arc sides a,p, = o,p'and p Y 5, = j>' b, and the angle 
a l p l b 1 = a' p'b' = a 3 p' &,; therefore, the arc b t a t = fr, a ( and 
the angle a, 6, p, = a a b i p', and 6, a,p l = 6, a, p, = fc,a,p,. 
Therefore, the three arcs a, o,, fi, u s , and a, 6, all lie on the 
same great circle. Thus the triangle could be brought from 
its first to its final position by a single rotation through the 
angle o, C a % = 2 x fc, C a % round an axis perpendicular to the 
plane b, C a t . It can be shown that this last axis coincides 
with C P previously found. 

Thus if the component rotations be represented to half 
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Bize {i.e. £ « = a) by arcs on great circles perpendicular to 
their axes, and these arcs be placed joining each other so as 
to form two sides of a spherical triangle, taken in the order 
in which the rotations occur, the great circle arc forming the 
third side of this triangle, taken in the direction from starting 
point of the first rotation arc to end of second rotation arc, 
will represent the true direction and magnitude (this also to DbpiaM. 
half size) of the resultant rotation or rotor sum, the resultant ^° n 
axis being perpendicular to this last arc- 
By this last construction any number of rotors round 
axes intersecting in one point can be added by a precisely 
similar process to that of vector summation, there being sub- 
stituted for the straight line representations of the vectors 
great circle area on a sphere of unit radius to represent the 
rotors. 

35. When the rotors have minutely small displacement- 
magnitudes, their arc representations in the last construction 
become practically straight lines. In this case the law of 
rotor summation becomes identical with that of the addition 
of vectors. The vector method of addition can be applied to 
the lines taken along the axes of the rotors to represent both 8m*u 
magnitude and direction of the rotors ; because, in the case of w M 
adding two rotors of minute magnitude, evidently the axis of 
their sum lies in the same plane as the component axes, the 
three arcs to which these axes are perpendicular all lying on 
a minutely small spherical surface, i.e. practically in one 
plane. 

86. Angular velocities are rotors referring to minutely 
small displacements, and are therefore subject to this graphic 
law. Angular momenta, accelerations of angular velocity or 
of angular momenta, and force conples are other examples of Angular 
rotors all falling in this class and all to be dealt with gra- 
phically by this vector method of summation. 

When the rotor magnitudes refer to minutely small dis- 
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placements the angular distances of the resultant axis G P 
from the component axes G A and G B have the relation 

sin A C P _ # 

frinBCP «' 

If the axes be also parallel, the linear distances of these 
axes have the ratio — 

AP_^ 
BP «* 
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CHAPTER VLTL 

LOCOR ADDITION 

AND 
MOMENTS OF LOCORS AND OF ROTORS. 

1. We have already seen how to find the average, mean or 
'central' position of a number of points, mass- particles, or 
volume-particles. The process consists in adding the vectors 
from an origin to the different units and dividing the vector 
sum by the number of units. 

We have also dealt with the problem to find the mean 
or central position of a number of parallel locors. The solu- 
tion consists in multiplying each locor by its perpendicular 
distance from a datum axis, adding these products, which are 
called the moments round this axis, and dividing the sum of 
the moments by the sum of the vector magnitudes. The 
graphic execution of this process has been fully explained in ] 
Chapter VI., and from what follows it will be seen that it is ' 
only a special case of a general construction applicable to all 
locors, whether parallel or not. 

The moment of a locor round an axis perpendicular to it 
is the physical product of the locor and of its perpendicular 
distance from that axis. The magnitude of the moment is 
the arithmetical product of the magnitudes of the two factors 
in the product. The unit of the product is a quantity having 
a definite rotational direction round an axis which has definite 
direction and position. A locor-moment is, therefore, a rotor. 
But in the moment-product all indication of the definite 
position or direction of the locor is lost. From the moment 
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one can only deduce that the locor has one of the infinite 
number of possible directions and positions perpendicular to 
the axis of the moment. 

2. While locor moments thus afford no indication as to 
the positions of the component locors, still the; afford means 
of finding the average or central position of a number of locors. 
If the moments round any axis chosen as a datum be summed 
up, and the moment sum be divided by the vector sum of the 
locors, a position is obtained defined by a distance from the 

central axis and by parallelism to the vector sum. A locor taken at 
potttini this distance from the axis, parallel and equal to the vector 
sum, trill have a moment round the axis equal to the above 
Bum of moments. This locor may be looked on as the Bum 
of the given locors both with regard to moments and with 
regard to vector sum. This equivalence with regard to moment 
and to vector sum is expressed by the sign =}}{=. 

3. The locor Bum of two locors whose lines intersect lies 
m the line passing through this intersection. Thus in Fig. 56 
let A B and B C be the two locors, and F the projection of 
theaxis. From C draw C D # A B. Then BD#AB + BC; 
and since BD considered as a locor -lies through the inter- 
section of the lines of A B and B C, the proposition is that 
BDfAB + BC, The magnitude of the moment of AB 
round P is double the area of trianglo A B P ; that of B C 

internet- round P is double the area of triangle B C P ; and that of B D 
ISJJ, * ™ round P is double the area of triangle BDP. The two 
triangles ABC and C D P having their baaes A B and C D 
parallel, the Bum of the heights of their vertices G and P 
above these bases equals the height of P above A B. Their 
bases being also equal to each other and to that of A B P, the 
area A B P = area A B C + area C D P. 
= area CDB + area CDP. 
Add area B C P to each side of this equation and note that 
BCP + CDB + CDP = BDP. We find area A B P + area 
B C P = area B D P. Therefore, taking moments round P, 
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moment of A B 4- moment of B C = moment of B D, or 
AB + BC#BD. 

The proof of the proposition is independent of the position 
of P ; it is true for every possible axis. Thus B D is the locor 
Bum independently of, and without reference to, any special axis. 

4. From this it becomes evident that any locor may be 
split into component locors at any point of its line, the ImoUw 
magnitudes and directions of the components having the 
same relations to those of the resultant as in the case of 
vectors, and the component and resultant locors having their 
lines all intersecting in one point. 

6. The above refers only to the case of components and 
resultant lying all in one plane perpendicular to the axis. If a 
locor be parallel to an axis, it has no rotational direction round 
that axis, and it is, therefore, said to have no moment, or zero 
moment, round that axis. If now a locor be oblique to an axis, 
the locor may at any point of its length be split into two com- 
ponents, one parallel to the axis and the other perpendicular to 
it. The former component has zero moment, so that the whole 
moment of the locor equals that of its latter component perpen- 
dicular to the axis. This- convention or system of calculating 
moments corresponds exactly with physical facts, as, for ex- 
ample, the total turning power or influence round an axis of a Axial 
number of different forces. It also enables the above proposition £^f°~ 
regarding locor summation, or composition and resolution, to be 
stated perfectly generally, no matter into how many components 
the resultant may be split up, or whether they all lie in one or 
different planes. If 8 be the sum, and A B C D E be five com- 
ponents into which it is split up, such that the vector equation 
6#A+B+C+D+E 

is satisfied, and if A, B, C, D and E be taken as lying along 
lines all passing through one point in the line of S, then, 
looking on these as locors, the equation 

S#A+B+C+D+E 
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will be also satisfied, no matter which point on the line of S 
be chosen as the common intersection ; the meaning of this 
last equation being that the moment of S round any axis 
whatever (perpendicular, parallel, or oblique to S) will equal 
the sum of the moments of A, B, C, D and E round the same 
axis. 

6. Thus a force F may be resolved into three rectangular 
components F„ F, F,. If these three be taken as all acting 
along lines through any point in the line of F, the sum of 
their three moments round any axis whatever equals that 

J, 1 ™" 1 of F round the Bame axis. Similarly with a velocity V, or an 
acceleration of velocity ; with a momentum or an acceleration 
of momentum, or any other kind of locor. 

7. If there be a number of locors not meeting in one point, 
the following graphic process gives their Bum or resultant 
very easily. Using the notation explained for parallel locors 
at end of Chapter VI., let in Fig. 57 the spaces A, B, G, D, E 
be separated by the lines of the locors AB, BC, CD, DE, 
whose magnitudes and directions are given in the vector 
diagram abcde; the vector sum being a e. 

At any point in the line of A B resolve this locor into two 
component locors A F and F B chosen in any two directions. 
In the vector diagram draw through a and b the two lines 
co-piuAr a p |[ A P and bp || B P. Then the magnitudes of these two 
J^J components in the chosen directions A P and P B must be 
ap and p b. These two A F and F B may be taken as a locor 
substitute for the single locor A B. Now combine the locor 
P B with B C. The resultant is P C =H= j> c and taken through 
the intersection of P B and B C. Since AP + PB#ABand 
PB + BC#PC; therefore, 

AB + BC#AP+PB + BC#AP + PC. 

Next add locor P C to C D. The sum ia # p d ; and if 
P D he drawn | p d through the intersection of P C and C D, 
this sum will lie along the line PD. Then we find 
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AB + BC + CD#AP+PC + CD#AP + PD. 

Similarly, from the intersection of P D and D E draw the ■ 
line PE||pe, the vector sum of pd and de. Take along 
this line a locor 4|=P «- If this locor be called P E, we have 
PEfPD + DE. Therefore, 
AB + BC + CD + DE#AP + PD + DE4D=AP + PE. 

We have now got A P + P E as a locor substitute for 
AB + BC + CD + DE. But we can combine AP +PE 
into one locor AE-^ae and taken along the line AE 
drawn fl a e through the intersection I of A P and P E. Thus 
the single locor A E, whose magnitude and direction are those 
of the vector sum a e, m the locor equivalent or sum of 
AB, B C, C D, D E. By this statement it is meant that the 
moment of A E round any axis whatever is equal to the sum c»pUn»r 
of the moments round the same axis of A B, B C, C D and D E, JjfJJJ 
the locor Bum having also the same magnitude and direction 
as the vector sum of these same four. 

The space P is called the chain or the ' pen,' or ' single 
pen ' (P) A B C D E, and the lines drawn from the pole p are 
called the 'pencil' (p)abcde. The whole process may he 
thus indicated: 'draw the single-pen (P) ABODE parallel 
to the pencil {p) abode.' 

The construction as explained involves the assumption 
that all the locors lie in one plane. But if they do not do so, 
but are still all parallel to one plane, it will still apply so far 
as concerns moments about any axis perpendicular to that 
plane, because the moment of any locor round such an axis 
is not affected by its distance above or below the plane. 

8. The construction is, however, not directly applicable to 
the summation of locors not all parallel to one plane. In this 
case the locors may be dealt with in either of two modes. In loa- 
the one construction the locora are each to be resolved into Jj,"^,,. 
two component locors. The resolution is to take place in each j»»ii*i 
case at the point in which the locor line cuts any plane that 
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may be chosen as convenient for the purpose of this resolution, 
the same plane being adhered to for all the locors. The one 
component is to lie wholly in this plane ; the other is to be 
perpendicular to it. This furnishes two sets of locors. The 
first of these sets he all in one plane and can be summed up 
by the construction already shown. The second set are all 
parallel but are not co-planar. They are to be reduced to a 
single resultant as explained later in this chapter (v. section IS, 
Fig. 58 b). If the lines of these two resultants intersect, the 
two can be added so as to give a single locor as the complete 
locor sum of the whole given set. If they do not intersect, it 
is impossible to reduce the system to any single equivalent 
locor. Reduced to its simplest form, its equivalent is either 
the above-mentioned pair of non-parallel and non-intersecting 
locors, or else a single locor combined with a rotor. The 
method of reduction to this last form is given at the end of 
the present chapter. 

The second mode of dealing with this problem in locor 
summation is to form three orthogonal projections of the 
given set of locors. Projections on any three different planes 
will serve, but, especially in engineering practice, three planes 
at right angles to each other are most convenient, and these 
may be called the ' front elevation,' the 'side elevation,' and 
the ' plan.' The plan projections of the locors form a set 
all parallel to one plane, and by the construction already 
given can be reduced to a single locor parallel to the same 
plane, which single locor will be their equivalent so far as 
vector sum and so far as total moment round any axis 
normal to that plane are concerned. This plan resultant 
is not the total resultant of the whole set of locors. The 
whole is equivalent to this plan resultant taken at a 
definite distance from the plane of the plan combined 
with a locor perpendicular to the plan taken in a definite 
position. This latter locor will be represented by a point 
in plan, and the position of the point depends on the 
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height above the plane of the plan at which the plan resultant 
is supposed to act. 

The front elevations and side elevations of the locoes are 
treated similarly. Each is by the ordinary process reduced 
to a single resultant. In the front elevation the whole system 
of locors is represented by the front elevation resultant and a 
point ; and similarly in the side elevation. It remains to 
determine the proper positions of the points in each of the 
three views. 

In what follows the three views are referred to by the 
letters (tt), plan ; (e) front elevation ; and (<r) side elevation. 

In Fig. 58 a the three partial resultants are p r p t and p r , 
supposed to have been obtained from the projection components 
of the several locors by means of suitably chosen poles and 
single pens drawn with sides parallel to the pencils radiating 
from the poles. The components of p r and p t measured 
horizontally on the paper are equal ; those of p t and p r measured 
vertically on the paper are equal ; and that of p T measured on Pon- 
tile paper vertically equals that of p r measured horizontally. J^S*^, 
The ends of p t are placed directly above those of p w and on p»™n«i 
the same level as those of p r merely for convenience ; they are 
not necessarily so. 

OE, OS and OS' may be called ground lines; OV the plumb 
line. S and S' represent the same line, and it may be sup- 
posed to be a level south line. E may be thought of as a level 
east line ; and V aB a vertical bine. 

The plan resultant p r may be looked upon as having been 
obtained by resolving into a horizontal and a vertical com- 
ponent each of the group of locors at that point of its line of 
action where it cuts a given horizontal plane, say at the level 
ab. All the horizontal components then lie in one plane and 
their resultant p w lies in the same plane, viz. at the level ab. 
The whole group of locors is now equivalent to p r at the level 
b a and a single vertical locor, the position of which is to be 
determined. In elevation (a) this system of two locors may 
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be considered as three by resolving p r , 'which lies along b a, 
into two ; one along h a parallel to plane of («), one perpen- 
dicular to same plane (i.e. really || S) through oonie point 
in ba, and a third vertical || Y. Since the second is a point 
only in (*) it contributes nothing towards the formation of p t . 
Therefore, since the vertical component together with that along 
b a gives p t , the former must act through a where b a meets p t ; 
i.e. in (e) it lies along line a c and in (w) it is represented by 
some point in the same line e a. Mow in (<r) the locor sum of 
the same set is represented by p a and a point. This point 
represents the component 1 £ , viz. that lying along b a in 
(b) ; and in (<r) this contributes nothing towards the formation 
of p a , which is the locor sum of the vertical component and 
the horizontal component || S in (it), or || H' and along the 
line ab in (cr). The vertical component must, therefore, act 
in (n-) through h where a b meets p e . Measure the distance 
of b from V in (<r) and plot it off in (w) from E along the 
line a c. This gives the point d in plan through which the 
vertical locor lies. The magnitude of this latter is the vertical 
(or V) component of p t or p v . We may call this p„ naming 
the two other components of the resultant parallel to E and 
S by the letters p, and p.. The whole given group of locors 
is now reduced to the horizontal p w = Vp\ + p\ at the level of 
a in (e) and the vertical p. acting through d in plan. 

The position of d depends on the level chosen for p w , namely, 
that of a. It is easy to recognise that the locus of the different 
positions of d is the straight line d d ' [| p r . 

If now it is desired to represent the whole group in (e) by a 
single locor p t parallel to plane of (e) and another p, perpen- 
dicular to the same, the distance in front of the plane of (e) at 
which p t is to lie must be chosen. In (<r) set this distance off 
|j S' from Y and draw a line || V at this distance cutting 
p r in e. Set the same distance off in (it) || S from OE, 
and at this distance draw a line || E cutting p w in /. From e 
and/ draw lines || S' and |] S to meet in g. g is the point 
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in (*) through which p t must lie in order that it along with p t 
at the chosen distance in front of plane of (e) may be equivalent 
to the whole group of locors. 

The similar construction for the projection (a) is also shown 
in the figure. The distance in front of the plane at which p t 
is supposed to act is taken the same as for the other two pro- 
jections, and this distance is set off in (it) from B and || E, 
giving the point h on p t , and also in (s) from V and || E, 
giving the point i on />,. From i is drawn ik [ E S', and 
along this line from OY is plotted to k the distance of h from Rm. 
E on the line t k. Then in (o-) the group of locors is equiva- J^ BOtt . 
lent to p, p&Bsing through k and p t at the stated distance {^J* 1 
from the plane of (ff). 

It must be understood that for the solution of any practical 
problem any one of these three representations in sufficient ; 
but to obtain any one of them it is necessary to find all the 
three, p r , p„ and />„. In dealing with the balance of engineer- 
ing structures it is usually convenient to use the construction 
in plan, and very commonly one particular position of the 
point d on the line d d' will be found more convenient than 
others. This method is used in Chapter XII., on Solid Static 
Structures. 

9. In Fig. 57, A E is the resultant. A locor exactly equal 
and opposite to A E along the same line would balance the 
others with regard both to vector Bum and also to moments. 

This balancing locor may be called E A to distinguish it from B*l»a«iaj 
AE. Then we may express the balance by writing, 

AB + BC + CD + DE + EA#0. 

10. The chain of auxiliary locor lines (P) ABODE in 
Fig. 57 may be used as a moment diagram in a similar 
manner to that already explained for parallel locors. Thus, Homme 
suppose the sum of the moments round any axis K is wanted. ""* r * m 
Through It draw a line || A E || a e and across the space between 

the lines F E and P A. Let m be the intercept between these 
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lines. Then the triangle whose base is m and whose vertex 
is I has the same shape as the triangle e ap, whose base is e a 
and whose vertex is p. But the height of vertex above base 
in the former triangle ia the leverage of A E in its moment 
round B; and the base ae is the magnitude of AE. The 
product of these latter — namely, the moment of A E round B — 
therefore equals m multiplied by the distance of the pole p 
from a e. Call this pole distance from e a by the symbol p {a e) . 
Then, 

m x p(ae) = moment of AE round R, 

= Bum of moments of A B, B C, CD and 
DE roundB. - 
It is of theoretic importance to recognise this use of the 
chain (F) ABC, &c, as a moment diagram and the identity of 
its principle with that of the moment diagram for parallel 
locors. But the construction is of comparatively little 
practical utility for two reasons— first, it is as easy to mea- 
sure directly ae and the perpendicular distance of B from 
A E and to multiply them together as it is to measure m and 
p (a e) and to multiply these ; and, secondly, in practice we are 
not at liberty to choose the position of p so as to make p (a e) 
an easy number to multiply by and thus to make m measure 
the desired moment to any desired simple scale. For in 
practical problems, such as those regarding the forces on 
bridge, roof, and other work, in dealing with the locora by 
means of the chain (P) ABC, &c, we find we wish to deal 
successively with different groups of the locors. For instance, 
we first wish to find the total moment of A B + BC + CD round 
any among a given set of axes ; then to find the total moment 
ofAB +BC + CD + DE, and so on. Thus, if we chose the 
position of j) so as to give m to read the moments of the first 
Bet to an easily readable scale, this position would give a 
different and most probably an inconvenient scale to which 
the new m would represent the moments of the other sets. 
The vector diagram abed, Sec, is a rapid and convenient 
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graphic method of finding the magnitude and direction of the 
resultant of any group of the locors. The chain diagram 
(P) A B C, &c.j is an equally simple graphic method of finding the 
position of the resultant. These being found, to calculate the 
moment of this resultant round any desired axis, the proper 
procedure is to perform the multiplication of magnitude by ] 
leverage directly either by help of measuring these to scale u * r * m 
and UBing ordinary arithmetic, or by help of one of the graphic 
rules for multiplication already fully explained (see Fig. 8), 
remembering that the two quantities to be multiplied appear 
on the paper at right angles to each other and at a distance 
from each other. 

11. There being only one resultant to a given set of loeors, 
the above construction must give the same line A E whatever 

chain be used in obtaining it. The chain can be varied in variation 
three distinct ways. The directions of its sides are parallel to mtBt 
the radii in the vector diagram from the pole p to the corners di »F« 111 
a b c d e. The variability of the directions of the sides of the 
chain may thus be simply expressed by stating that the pole 
p may be chosen anywhere. 

12. But for any one position of p, and, therefore, any one 
set of directions for the chain Bides, the decomposition of the 
first locor A B into A P + P B may be effected at any point of 
the line of A B. By shifting this point the chain sides are 
shifted parallelly to themselves through corresponding deter- 
minate distances, and the corners of the chain are shifted Trojwr- 
along the locor lines, some outwards and some inwards, displaee- 
through distances which always maintain constant ratios *** 
among themselves whether the displacement along the first 

line be great or small. If these shiftings of the corners 
were all outwards or all inwards one might call this kind of 
variability of the chain that of proportional enlargement or 
contraction without change of shape ; but although these dis- 
placements may sometimes be all in one direction, they are 
not necessarily or generally so. It may, therefore, be referred 
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to as a parallel displacement of the sides or a proportional 
displacement of the corners. As will afterwards be seen, this 
proportionality of these displacements is of very important 
utility in some problems where special difficulties arise. 
Thirdly, the order in which the locors are taken in this pro- 
cess of addition is indifferent; and the chain is varied by 

Propor- changing this order. However the chain be varied in any 
one, or in all three of these ways together, the process will 
give always one and the same straight line A E ; that is, the 
intersection of the first and last link of the chain will always 
lie in one definite line whose direction is the same as that of 
the vector sum. As a proposition in pure polar geometry this 
result is a very interesting one, bat engineers will pay more 
attention to its physical importance. It evidently furnishes 
an easy means of checking the accuracy of one's work in the 
summation of locorB by this graphic mode. 

18. In the last section of Chapter VI. the subject of inde- 
terminate abutment thrusts was referred to. When a mass 
acted on by a given system of loadB is kept in balance by two 
supporting forces acting through two given points, the condi- 
tion of balance is sufficient to determine three only out of the 
four elements defining these two forces — viz. two directions 
and two magnitudes, all the forces being supposed to act in 
the same plane. If any one element be given, the other three 

Two «np- can be at once calculated. Thus if the two forces to be found 
be called a and b, and if they act through the two known 
points a and £; then, if the direction of a he given, draw in 
this direction through a a line to meet the resultant, say p, of 
the known loads as found by the last explained construction. 
The line joining this intersection with /3 gives the direction of 
the second supporting force. The directions of both being now 
known, their magnitudes are found by drawing in the vector 
diagram two lines in these directions from the two ends of p. 
If the abutment thrust he indeterminate, the line r p of 
Fig. 48 may be found either by assuming the two supporting 
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forces both parallel to the resultant of the known loads and 
proceeding precisely as in Chapter VI., Fig. 43, for parallel 
loads except in using the more general construction now 
explained for non-parallel loads ; or else, the resultant of the 
known loads being found, any direction (such as e p in Fig. 43) 
may be chosen as that of one of the supporting forces and the 
other found as above. This gives in the vector diagram an 
intersection (viz. p in Fig. 43) which necessarily lies on the 
line p r ; and through this point a line is to be drawn parallel to 
the abutment line. This line is the locus of the indeterminate 
point of intersection of the two supporting forces in the vector 
diagram. 

The former of these two constructions may be conveniently 
used when the direction of one supporting force is given and 
when the intersection of its line with that of the resultant of Two mi 
known loads falls outside the limits of the drawing-board. £!££* 

The line r p of Fig. 43 being obtained, the correct point p 
upon it can very easily be obtained if only a sufficient extra 
condition be given regarding the supporting forces. This 
condition may be given in any of the following forms. The 
direction of one force may be given ; the one force being 
imagined resolved into components in any two rectangular 
directions, the magnitude of one of these components may be 
given ; the ratio of the magnitudes of the components in any 
definite direction of the two forces may be given, it being 
necessary in this case to distinguish carefully between a + 
and a — ratio, the former indicating components in the same 
direction (and this not always being possible), while the other 
indicates opposite directions for the two ; or again, the magni- 
tude of the abutment thrust may be given, this being merely 
a special case coming under the second heading. 

14. If the given set of loads be balanced by three sup- 
porting forces acting through three given points «, f3, 7 ; then T*™ 
in order to determine these three there require to be given ing for* 
three conditioning elements besides the conditions of vector 
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and moment balance. The only case that need be considered 
here is that in which the three directum* are given. This case 
is illustrated in the plan of Fig. 94. Here p, or D, D, is the 
resultant of the known loads and appears ae d, d t in the 
vector diagram. The directions of 84, 4 5, and 51 acting 
through points a, 0, and 7 are known. 3 4 is produced to its 
joint fi with p„ and the joint of 4 5 and 5 1 ia marked v. 
1 The points pv are joined and there is drawn d,* ] || v y. and 
d t 4 1 1| 34. Then there is drawn 4 1 <s' 1| 45 and d l s 1 1| 1 5. This 
construction evidently gives rf, 4 1 , *' 6 1 , and 6 l l', the true 
magnitudes of the three supporting forces at «, /$, and 7. 

At the end of Chapter XII. this same problem is solved 
under a set of three conditions much more difficult to deal 
with than that of three given directions. 

15. When a number of parallel locors not in the same 
plane have to be summed, the method of procedure is as 
explained in Fig. 58 b. 

Let the lines of the parallel locors be represented by their 
point-projections on a plane perpendicular to them. These 
points are in the figure surrounded by small circles. Through 
these points draw sets of parallel lines vertically and horizon- 
tally. Plot off on a vertical line to a convenient scale the 
vector magnitudes a b, be, cd.de, ef. To the same scale choose 
a convenient distance from the vector line af such as 1, 10, 
100, &c, at which to place the pole p. Suppose now all the 
locors to be turned through 90° round a horizontal axis lying 
on the paper. They will now he parallel to the paper and 
their projections will be along the vertical lines A B, B C, C D, 
DE.EF already drawn parallel to af. In the example shown, 
A B coincides with B C, bo that the space B has zero breadth. 
Form a chain by drawing lines through the successive spaces 
A, B, C, D, E, and F parallel to the radii of the pencil (p) 
ab c d ef. The line parallel to p b is of zero length — i.e. 
does not need to be drawn, because the space B is of zero 
width. Let the first and last sides of this chain — namely, 
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those parallel to p a and pf and drawn through the spaces A 
and F — be prodnced to meet in I'. Draw a vertical line 
through I'. Take now a locor of magnitude a/perpendicular 
to the paper (i.e. parallel to the given locors as originally 
represented on the paper) through any point of the vertical 
line drawn through I'. This single locor will have the same 
moment round any axis parallel to the paper and whose pro- 
jection on the paper is vertical as the sum of the moments of 
the given locors round the same axis. 

Again, suppose all the locors turned through 90° round a 
vertical axis on the paper. Their projections will now be 
along the horizontal lines already drawD, and will all be per- 
pendicular to af. Suppose the pencil (p) abed efto be turned 
through 90° so as to bring af horizontal. We could then 
draw a chain through the spaces A'B'C'D'E'I" lying between 
the horizontal lines with its sides parallel to the radii of the 
new pencil. But it is as easy to draw the sides of this second Psnllal 
chain perpendicular to the radii of the pencil as it stands in pi^ r 
the figure, provided one is furnished with an accurately right- lowrB 
angled set square. There is, therefore, no need to re-draw the 
pencil. Let the firBt and last lines of this second chain — 
namely, those through the spaces A' and F' — meet in I". 
Draw a horizontal line through I". A locor equal to af taken 
in the proper sense perpendicular to the paper, and through 
any point in this horizontal line through I", will have a 
moment equal to the sum of the moments of the given locors 
round any axis parallel to the paper and with a horizontal 
projection on the paper. Let the vertical through I' and the , 

horizontal through I" meet in I. Through I and perpendi- 
cular to the paper take a locor equal to af. The moment of 
this round any axis parallel to the paper, whether it be hori- 
zontal or vertical, will be the same as the sum of those of the 
given locors round the same axis. It will, therefore, evidently 
have a moment equal to the sum of these moments round 
any axis whatever parallel to the paper ; and, therefore, also 
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round any axis whatever whether parallel or not to the paper, 
because the components parallel to the axis have no momenta. 
This locor taken throngh l^paf, the vector sum, is the true 
locor sum, or resultant as regards moments as well as regards 
vector sum. 

Bound any axis passing through I the integral moment is 
zero. 1 A locor through I equal and opposite to af would 
balance the given locors as regards moment and vector sum ; 
that is, the system with this balancing vector included would 
have zero vector sum and have zero moment round every 
possible axis. 

In the moment of a locor we have the product of two 
directed quantities or vectors whose directions are at right 
angles to each other. The product is a rotor whose axis is 
perpendicular to both the factors of the products. 

16. In a rotating body the linear velocity of each point is 
the product of the angular velocity and of the distance of the 
point from the axis of rotation, and the direction of the linear 
velocitity is perpendicular to both the axis of the rotation and 
the line from point to axis used as a multiplier of the angular 
velocity. Here we have a directed line — i.e. a vector — multi- 
plied by a rotor whose axis is perpendicular to the vector. The 
product is a vector at right angles to both the factors. There 
is an evident and interesting analogy between these results, 
but the closeness of the analogy must not lead the student to 
think the two processes identical. 

17. The addition of two finite rotations round parallel or 
oblique axes has been already explained (Figs. 58, 54, and 55). 
That of rotational velocities round parallel axes is accomplished 
graphically in a manner precisely similar to that of the last 
figure (Fig. 58 b). In that figure let A B, B C, G D, D E, and 
EF represent angular velocities whose axes are parallel, 

1 I is a point in the ' paper,' which ma; represent any plane normal to the 
given locors. The axis here spoken of may, therefore, be otherwise described as 
an; axis passing through any point of the tine parallel to the given locors 
through I. 
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having their projections at the points surrounded by the 
circles, and whose magnitudes are represented to scale by 
ab, be, cd, &c. The construction is carried oat precisely as 
before. There is obtained the resultant axis I, and the mag- 
nitude of the resultant angular velocity is af. 

18. In Fig. 59 let I be the same point as I in Fig. 58, and Panllei 
through it let there be drawn two straight lines parallel to p a momM ,t 
and pf. Let be any point, and through it draw a line || af. &*&** 
Let the intercept on this line between the last two lines be v. 
Then, as before, v x p (af) = af x perpendicular distance of 
I from line through 

= af x r^j". 

Now, af being the angular velocity of a body rotating round 
axis I, the linear velocity of the point resolved in the direc- 
tion of v is af x I (v). Thus v represents, to a certain scale 
dependent on the pole distance p (af), the vertical compo- 
nent of the linear velocity of any point 0. The two lines 
drawn through I, therefore, form a complete diagram of the 
vertical components of velocity of each and every point of the 
body rotating round I. The scale of the linear velocities will Linew 
be a convenient one if the pole distance p (af) be chosen a ™ B '* 
simple one to multiply by, for instance, 1, 10, 100, or 1,000 «'»*■- 

* j ■ i Ungbody 

radians per second or per minute. 

Now, through the same point I let two lines be drawn per- 
pendicular to p a and pf, and let h be the intercept between 
them of a horizontal line drawn through 0. By reasoning 
similar to the above it is evident that, to the same scale as 
that to which v represents the vertical component of linear 
velocity, h represents the horizontal component of this linear 
velocity of point of the rotating body. 

These two pairs of lines perpendicular to each other and 
jointed in I thus form a complete diagram of the linear velo- 
cities of all points of the body rotating round I with angular 
velocity af. To complete the representation a circular arrow 
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should be drawn round I to show without ambiguity the direc- 
tion of the rotation. This arrow will also show distinctly the 
directions of all possible vertical and horizontal components 
of linear velocity of all points. The total linear velocity = 
V v* + h % , which can easily be found graphically after v and 
h have been obtained on the diagram. In place of the circular 
arrow, four straight arrows may be drawn in the four angles 
in which the intercepts in the directions of the arrows measure 
the linear velocities. 

We have here spoken of Fig. 59 as giving the linear velo- 
cities due to a single angular velocity round I, assuming from 
the proof given on p. 72 that for each point the resultant of 
the linear velocities due to the separate component angular 
velocities round different axes is equal to the linear velocity due 
to the single resultant angular velocity round the resultant 
axis I. This, however, can easily be proved directly and in detail 
by helpof Fig. 58, proceeding precisely by the method of Fig. 41. 

19. When two angular velocities are about axes which 
intersect, it has already been Bhown that their sum is to be 
found by representing their magnitudes by proportional 
lengths along their axes and, treating these representations 
as locors, finding their sum as if they were locors. It follows 
that any number of co-planar instantaneous rotors, whether 
parallel or not, can be summed up by exactly the same graphic 
constructions (see Figs. 41 and 57) as have been given for 
co-planar locors. The diagrams drawn form diagrams of 
f**** 1 * linear velocities if the rotors be angular velocities. When the 

rotors " 

rotors are neither co-planar nor parallel, they must be resolved 
into two sets, one all lying in any chosen plane and the other 
all perpendicular to this plane and therefore parallel to each 
other. These two sets are to be summed up separately by 
the methods already explained. If the two resultant axes 
intersect, the two resultant rotors can be combined into a 
single rotor. If not, the system reduces either to a pair of 
rotors or else to a single rotor combined with a locor. 
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20. Angular momenta are simply angular velocities mul- 
tiplied by masses. They form rotors which are to be dealt 
with precisely aa angular velocities by the foregoing methods. 
The product of an angular momentum and a radius perpen- 
dicular to it is evidently a linear momentum. 

These are the only rotors whose moments have to be in- 
vestigated in ordinary mechanics, 

The product of two rotors with parallel axes is generally 1 
an undirected quantity. For instance, that of an angular „ 
velocity and of a force-moment is a rate of doing work (horse- 
power). That of an angular velocity and the moment of 
an acceleration of linear momentum is a rate of increase of 
kinetic energy. That of an angular rotation and of the 
moment of an acceleration of momentum is a quantity of 
kinetic energy. That of an angular rotation and of a force- 
moment is a quantity of mechanical work done. 

21. Suppose we have two locors along parallel hut different 
lines, oppositely directed and equal in magnitude. The con- 
struction given above in Fig. 57 fails in this case. In Fig. 60 
let A B, B C, a b, b c represent the two locors. Choose any 
pole p and draw A P || a p, and B P || bp, and C P || cp\\ap. The 
lines A P and C P being parallel, do not intersect, and it 
becomes impossible to find a position for the locor sum or 
resultant. Evidently, however, the two final lines PA, PC 
still form the correct moment diagram for the pair of locors — 
that is, the moment of the pair round any axis whatever is ] 
the intercept between these two parallel lineB on the line drawn | 
through the axis parallel to a h ; the scale being determined 
by the pole distance p{ab). This moment has the same 
magnitude round all possible axes perpendicular to the plane 
containing the two locors. The resultant vector being zero, 
it has no direction. The system has zero vector magnitude 
and has lost the two other characteristics of locors — viz. direc- 
tion and position. It retains, however, its character of giving 
a moment, this moment being a rotor and having a definite 
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direction for its axis. The resultant of the two locors cannot 
be said to be a rotor, but it has loaf, all locor character except 
this of giving a moment which is a rotor. 

"When the two equal and opposite locors are forces, thB 
pair is called a 'couple ' or ' force-couple.' If the two equal 
and opposite forces be A B and G D, the couple is written 
(AB^C D). 

Again, if in the above figure A B, a b, and B C, b e, repre- 
sent equal and opposite angular velocities round parallel axes, 
the magnitude of the resultant angular velocity is zero and its 
axis has neither position nor direction. The two parallel lines 
Loeorui PA and PC, however, continue to form a diagram of linear 
oonpui velocities of all points of the body that has these two simul- 
taneous angular velocities superimposed upon it. These linear 
velocities are all equal — that is, the body is moving with a 
velocity of translation only. The angular velocity has become 
infinitely small and the distance of the axis of rotation infi- 
nitely great ; the product of the two, or the linear velocity, 
being in the limit the distance between the parallels AP and 
CPtakenflafi. 

Here the combination of two rotors has lost all rotor cha- 
racter except that of giving a moment which is a vector. It 
cannot, however, he correctly said that the resultant of the 
two angular velocities is a translatory linear velocity, this latter 
really being the moment of the resultant zero angular velocity. 
The resultant of the two angular velocities may be called a 
' rotor-couple,' 

22. Neither a locor -couple nor a rotor-couple having any 
hut moment properties, all couples giving the same moment 
Eqni- must be considered as equivalent ; any one of an equivalent 
^£im set of couples may be substituted for any other so far as vector 
or moment phenomena are concerned. Thus for the two equal 
and opposite forces at a given distance apart may be substi- 
tuted two other equal and opposite forces of different magni- 
tudes and directions from those of the original couple, provided 
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the'distance apart of the new pair is greater or less than that 
of the first pair in the inverse proportion in which the mag- 
nitudes are less or greater, and provided also that the plane of 
the second is parallel to the plane of the first pair. This latter 
condition ensures that the axes of the two couples have the 
same direction. A similar substitution ma; be made in the 
case of rotor couples. 

When students observe how freely this substitution is 
made use of in text-books of mechanics they are apt to imagine 
that the effects of these equivalent couples as applied to pieces 
of material are in every respect the same. They should care- 
fully avoid this error. The distributions of stress and strain 
throughout a piece of material are among the most important 
conditions that engineers have to inquire into. The states of Eqni- 
stress and strain in bodies due to the action of different but J" on p° M 
' equivalent ' couples are wholly different. If the question to 
be investigated involves stress and strain, the above sort of 
substitution cannot be made. If only the bending moment 
on a certain section of material has to be found, then this 
substitution is permissible ; but no problem of strength or 
stiffness is completely solved by the calculation of bending 
moments alone, and this— viz. the case of bending moments — 
is the only item of stress and strain calculation in which an 
* equivalent ' couple may be substituted for the actually exist- 
ing couple. A similar warning may be given regarding the 
substitution of a ' resultant * of any kind such as are explained 
in this chapter. The resultant can only be substituted for 
the group of unitB for purposes relating to the ' vector Bum ' or 
to the moments. The resultant applied instead of the actual 
forces would not have even approximately the same effect in 
stressing and straining the material. 

28. In Fig. 61 let the plane of a couple be perpendicular to Rswiu . 
the paper ; let its forces be represented by a b and b a ; and let ^JJ^. 
its moment be represented to a convenient scale by a m. a m tto " of 
may be taken as the axis of the couple ; it is parallel to the 
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paper, and perpendicular to the plane of {ab^pba). Each 
of these two equal forces may be resolved in any two rect- 
angular (or oblique) directions a c and cb. Then (ac=$pca) 
will be equal and opposite forces, and will form a couple whose 
moment is an obtained by drawing an _L ac and mn ±cb. 
Also (cb^pbc) are equal and opposite forces forming a couple 
whose moment is measured by n m. Again, a n and m n are 
perpendicular to the planes of these two couples (ac^ca) 
and (cb^pbc), and these may, therefore, be .taken as their 
axes. It is now evident that couples may be resolved and 
compounded, subtracted and added in exactly the same way 
as vectors or instantaneous rotors, and that these operations 
may be effected by treating as vectors or instantaneous rotors 
lines measured along their axeo (such as am, an, rim) to such 
lengths as will represent the moment magnitudes to any con- 
venient scale. These axial lengths are complete graphic de- 
scriptions of the couples, and the term ' axis of a couple ' is 
usually employed to indicate this definite length perpendicular 
to the plane of the couple. 

24. A locor-couple combined with a single locor R per- 
pendicular to the axis of the couple evidently reduces to a 
bingle locor, which is equal and parallel to B but along a 
different line. If a set of locors reduce to a couple and a single 
locor parallel to the axis of the couple, these cannot he added 
bo as to give any simpler result. 

If the set reduce to a couple and a Bingle locor E oblique 
to the couple axis, the couple may be resolved into two com- 
ponents, the axis of one component being parallel and that of 
the other perpendicular to 11. The latter component combines 
with It to give a single locor 4f B, and the whole set is now 
reduced to the above last-mentioned case. 

If the set reduce to two non-parallel and non-interEeeting 
locors, Q and B, either of these, say Q, may be resolved into 
two components, one component being equal and opposite to 
B (i.e. ^B). This component forms with B a couple, and 
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the whole set is now reduced to a couple and a single locor, 
which is in general oblique to the axis of the couple, but by the 
previous method can be further reduced to a couple and a locor 
parallel to the couple axis, 

It is, however, questionable whether there are many cases 
in which there is any practical advantage to be gained by 
substituting a couple and locor (which together really mean 
three locors) for a system of two single non-intersecting locors. 
Two obliqne non-intersecting locors may always he reduced 
to two other perpendicular non-intersecting locors. Thus, in 
Fig. 62, let a b be the one locor in the plane of the paper and (hnsrti 

looor *nd 

c d be the projection on the same plane of the other. This rotor 
latter can be resolved at the point e where it cuts the ^""t^" 
plane of the paper into two components, of which the pro- 
jection c d is one and the other is perpendicular to this plane. 
cd and a b can be added, the sum being a locor e/in the plane 
of the paper. The system is now reduced to e/in this plane 
and the vertical component of the second locor perpendicular 
to same plane and passing through c. One is at liberty to 
choose any plane that may be most convenient for this reduc- 
tion, and for this reason among others this solution may 
in many instances be more convenient and useful than the 
reduction to a couple and a perpendicular locor, for which 
latter there is only one definite plane possible for the couple. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

KINEMATICS OF MECHANISMS. 

1. In this chapter there are dealt with the relations between 
the velocities and accelerations of velocity of the various parts 
of a Mechanism. 

A ' mechanism ' may be denned as a combination of frames, 
plates, bars, or flexible members jointed together in such 
manner as to ensure that, while the parts may move relatively 
to each other, the relative positions of all parts are determi- 
nate for each given possible relative position of any two parts. 
Definition The different rigid members of a mechanism may be 
ohwiUmi ' t erme d ' lints ' or ' bars.' The flexible members may be called 
' bonds ' or ' belts.' 

That bar relatively to which the motions of the other parts 
Bed-pUta fl ro measured is here termed the ' base-plate ' or ' bed-plate ' 
or ' frame.' The motions of these other parts are thus con- 
sidered as taking place in the ' field of the bed-plate ; ' and in 
this field the parta of the bed-plate itself have, of course, no 
displacement, velocity, or acceleration of velocity. 

2. In the next chapter (Chapter X.) there is explained the 
relation that must subsist between the number of joints and 
that of links in order that a flat structure may be ' stiff ' — i.e. 
non-deformable without stretching, contracting, or bending the 

Joint, links. The relation is 

udtwn l-2j — 8, 

where I = number of links and j = number of joints. When 
a link has more than two joints in it, only two of them must 
be included in the count of j ; and such a link, which is called 
a beam-link, is to count as one only. 
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If a flat pin-and-eye linkage have a number of links less 
than the above, it is no longer stiff and can be moved into 
different shapes. If the number of links be one less than the 
above, or 

I - 2 3 - 4, 

there is one degree of freedom in the possible motion. Thia 
means that, although there is an infinite number of possible 
shapes, still for each definite position of two parts relatively 
to each other there is a definite relative position of every other 
pair of parta. This agrees with our definition of a mechanism. 
The definition of a machine will be given in Chapter XIII. 
A machine has two more bars than a mechanism with the 
same number of joints, and two of its bars are not rigid, but 
are capable of resistant deformation. In a pin-and-eye joint 
mechanism the relation between the numbers of links and of 
joints is, therefore, 

I = 2j - 4. 

In a quadrilateral, for instance (see Fig. 67), which is the joint* «. 
simplest mechanism, there are 4 joints and 4 links, and b * r * 

4=2x4-4. 

In applying this rule only two joints are to be counted to 
each bar, no matter how many may actually exist in it. Thus 
in Fig. 70 there are 6 bars ; there are also 7 joints, but two of 
the bars have in each S joints, so that the number of joints 
to be counted in order to apply the criterion is 5. Now 

6 = 2x5-4, 
and the mechanism has, therefore, definite motions. 

A pin-and-eye, or full and hollow cylindric, joint is called 
by Reuleaux a ' lower pair,* as distinguished from the joint 
between two spur-wheels in gear with each other, which latter 
is called a ' higher pair.' The above criterion-equation re- 
quires modification for mechanisms including higher pairs. 
For each ' higher pair ' joint existing in the mechanism, the 
number of bars becomes one more than that given by the 
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above rule. ThiB is evident because a higher-pair joint may 
be looked upon as a substitute for two lower-pair joints with a 
link between them. The suppression of one of these joints 
would correspond to the suppression of two links, but actually 
only one link disappears in the conversion of the link and two 
joints into a single higher-pair joint. 

3. The motion of any one point in a bar relatively to any 
other point in the same bar may be conveniently resolved into 
two components : one along the line joining the two points, 

Higid-btr which will either lengthen or shorten the dimensions of the bar 
limi ' along this line ; the other at right angles to this same line. If 
the bar be ' rigid ,' that is, if its dimensions be incapableof altera- 
tion, the former component ie always zero. Rigidity does not 
interfere with the latter component taking any value whatever, 
great or small. Thus, in a rigid bar, the instantaneous dis- 
placements and velocities of the various pairs of points rela- 
tive to each other are all normal to the lines joining the pairs of 
points, and all parts have the same angular velocity. 

4. The graphic determination of the simultaneous positions 
Motion- of the various bars of ordinary mechanisms is easy. When 
p " difficulties occur, as in some reversing link-motions, the methods 

here explained enable them to be readily overcome. The foci 
of the successive positions of the various parts may be called 
the ' motion curves,' or more simply the ' paths,' of these 
parts. These paths are drawn in on the ' mechanism diagram.' 

5. From these ■ paths ' the displacements from any assumed 
initial configuration can be directly measured. It may, how- 
ever, be often advantageous to have a separate ' displacement 
diagram,' consisting of a series of curves showing the Bucces- 

SiipiMs- sive simultaneous displacements of all important points ol 
diunmi the mechanism as vector-radii from one and the same pole. 
These curves in the ' displacement diagram ' are, of course, 
exact copies of the ■ paths ' in the ' mechanism diagram.' 

Let ABC and BDE in Fig. 63 be two bars jointed 
together at B. Let P' be the pole of the displacement dia- 
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gram, and let the curveB A' A', B' B', B' D' be the displace- 
ment curves of the three points ABB. All these curves, of 
course, pass through the pole P'. P'A',, FB'„ and FD',, 
being simultaneous displacements of AB and B, draw on 
A', B', and B', D', as bases, the triangles A', B', C, and 
B'|D',E', similar to the triangles ABC and BBE in the 
mechanism. It can easily be shown that VC\ and P'E', 
are the simultaneous displacements of C and E if the two 
bars be rigid. By joining all the points C and E' found by 
Biich constructions, the displacement curves of C and E for 
a rigid-bar mechanism can be drawn in. Numerous simul- 
taneous points on the various displacement curves should be 
marked, and numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, &c. 

The advantage of such a displacement diagram over 
the set of ' paths ' dispersed over the mechanism diagram 
consists in the greater facility of comparison between the dis- Di*pUo». 
placements of the various parts of the mechanism that it Slmm« 
affords. Thus, comparing simultaneous points A' and C 
belonging to the same bar, the vector A' C is the displacement 
of C past (or relatively to) A in the base-plate field. Con- 
versely, C A' is the displacement of A past C in the same 
field. The same kolda for points in different bars ; thus, 1)' C 
ia the displacement of C past D in the base-plate field. 

It may be noted that any line, such as A' C, belonging 
to one bar is perpendicular to the line bisecting the angle 
between the simultaneous and ' initial ' positions of the line 
A C in the mechanism. This does not, however, apply to a 
line, Buch as E' C, joining points belonging to different bars. 
This latter vector may be looked on as the sum (E'B' + B'C). 
to each of which components the above rule applies, although 
it does not apply to the resultant. 

6. The method of obtaining the velocities by taking the purer- 
Bmall differences of the displacements, which method is the ^d^tty 
basis of kinematic analysis developed by means of the differen- dinr**" 
tial calculus, has often been adopted as a graphic process for 
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the solution of specially complicated problems. After con- 
structing the velocity hodographs, the same method may be 
followed to find the velocity accelerations. As a graphic 
process, however, this method is capable of no accuracy ; it 
s, in fact, practically useless. 
B«- Professor Reuleaux's method of centroide, more properly 

caniroid* ca ^ ec l axoids, has now become famous. These axoids are, how- 
ever, very tedious of construction, and when constructed furnish 
no direct easy means of measurement of useful quantities. 

7. The method now given furnishes velocity and accele- 
ration diagrams, somewhat similar in appearance to stress 
diagrams, which show the true directions and magnitudes to 
scale of the velocities and velocity accelerations of all points in 
the mechanism ; there being one pole only for each diagram 
from which all vectors radiate, so that the velocities or accele- 
rations of all parts and at all times of the complete cyclic 
period can be compared with maximum facility. 

Fig. 64. — Let A B C D be a rigid bar. Suppose the velocity 
of A over the base-plate P to be known. Choose any pole p, 
and draw p a parallel to the velocity of A, and of a length to 
represent its magnitude to any scale considered convenient 
PoUt for the velocity diagram. If now the angular velocity m of the 

JJj^'J bar be also known, ab may be plotted perpendicular to A B, and 
equal in length to » ■ AB to the above velocity scale. Then, 
pbis the velocity of B over the base-plate. If, instead of « 
being known, we know the direction of the velocity of B, then 
P b may be drawn from p in this known direction to intersect 
in b the line a b drawn J_ A B from the point a. This gives 
p b the velocity of B ; and the angular velocity of the bar may, 
if desired, be calculated by dividing ab by AB. Since the 
(relative) velocity of C round A is perpendicular to A C, 
and its relative velocity round B is perpendicular to B C ; if 
tie and be are drawn perpendicular to AC and BC, their 
intersection c gives pc the velocity of C through the base- 
plate field. Similarly, p d is found to measure the velocity of 
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D. The diagram gives not only the velocities over the base- 
plate P, but also all the velocities of pairs of points relative 
to each other. For instance, & d is that of I) round B, and 
d b is that of B round D, these relative velocities being through 
the field of the base-plate P. 

It is clear that the figure bacd forms a diagram of the 
bar B A C D to a diminished scale and turned through a right 
angle in the direction of o>. It may be called the ' velocity 
image ' of the bar. Further, on this new diagram of the bar, 
altered in scale and rotated through 90°, the pole p represents 
the position of the instantaneous axis of rotation. Theoreti- 
cally, the original diagram ABCD, with the position P of the 
instantaneous axis added, would serve equally well as a dia- 
gram of velocities, the scale being chosen suitably bo that PA 
would represent the velocity of A. In fact, this construction 
is really the gist and basis of Reuleaux's method above 
mentioned, various modes of finding the instantaneous axis velocity 
being adopted according to circumstances. But for practical ***& 
graphic construction it cannot be so used, for several reasons. 
First, the usual variation of the position of the instan- 
taneous axis is extremely inconvenient, and in almost all 
mechanisms this axis periodically recedes to an infinite dis- 
tance. Secondly, the scale to which the diagram P A B C D 
could represent the velocities is always varying throughout the 
periodic motion of the mechanism ; it is always necessarily an 
awkward scale to measure to, and it periodically becomes in 
most cases an impossible scale by becoming infinitely large. 
Thirdly, the various bars of a mechanism have all different 
instantaneous axes, and the scales of the velocities would be 
entirely different for the different bars. Ab will be shown 
presently, in the method explained in this chapter the velocity 
diagrams of all the bars of even the most complicated mechan- 
isms are grouped together so as all to radiate from one pole, 
and bo as to be to the same scale for all the bars and at all 
times throughout the periodic motion of the mechanism. 
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8. A similar construction is applicable to accelerations of 
velocity. In Fig. 65 let A B C D be one rigid bar. Let the 
acceleration of velocity of point A through the field of the base- 
plate he known, and represented in direction and magnitude 
by p'a' drawn from any convenient pole^ to any convenient 
acceleration scale. The acceleration of B can be obtained by 
adding to the vector p' a' the vector acceleration of B in its 
relative motion round A. If w be the angular velocity of the 
bar in the base-plate field, and if to' be the acceleration of an- 
gular velocity, the radial or centripetal component of velo- 
city acceleration is «* ■ A B and the tangential component is 
a' • A B. Thus plot A 7 = 1, and from 7 plot backwards .to- 
wards A the magnitude a> i to any convenient scale. From the 
point so obtained plot to same scale a' _L A B to the point a. 
From B draw B ft \\ 7 a to meet A a in ft. Then B/3 equals 
the acceleration of the velocity of B round A. The whole 
Aw*iw». acceleration of relative velocity is, therefore, A B " Vat* + & n , 

turn , 

dU * r * m and its direction is inclined to B A by the angle tan -1 ^. 

This angle is the same for every pair of points in the same 
rigid bar, for every part of the bar has at each instant the 
same at, and, therefore, also the same »' ; and, since the 
magnitude of the acceleration of one point round any other is 
proportionate to the distance between them (e.g. that of B 
round A is « A B) , therefore, if a' b' be drawn inclined to B A 

at the angle tan -1 -5 and of length A B *fa>* + <d'*, and if the 

figure a' b' c' d' be made similar to that of the bar A B C I), 
then p' b', p' c 1 , p' d', will be the accelerations of the points 
BCDin the base-plate field. Further, a'c', for instance, is 
the acceleration of C round A. In the graphic construction it 
iB simplest to plot a' ft" = A B • » s , and parallel to B A (not A B), 
and ft' b' ■- ■- A B ■ »' perpendicular to A B and in the direc- 
tion given by the sign of 01'. The radial component is usually 
obtainable from the already constructed velocity diagram, 
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where the velocity of B round A is called a b, and the radial 
^-J- Fig. 66 gives the two most 

and (2) the velocity a b is plotted along B A from B to £, to- 
wards A in (1), and away from A in (2). From B as centre 
with B /3 = a b as radius, a circular arc is struck intersecting Aoc«i«r»- 
in y9, any other radios from A. From j9 is drawn pp. atJ^rwa 
parallel to that other radius, and intersecting By?, in £'. 

Then B£' is the radial acceleration ( ^. In (3), (ab) is 

plotted from B as B >3 perpendicular to A B, and a circular 
arc with centre in B A is struck through A and /3. This arc 
cuts the diameter A B in @' giving B £' the desired radial 
acceleration. 

9. If the bar be plotted to the scale m" = 1 inch, m being a 
fraction ; and if the velocity be plotted to the scale n" = 1 inch 
per second ; then such constructions give the acceleration 
to the scale [ — ] inch = 1 inch per second per second. If it Boaioor 



from this scale in the ratio q, it is only necessary to make the 
constructions of Fig. 66 with the radius A B increated in the 
same ratio q. To increase the size of the acceleration diagram, 
in any ratio, diminish A B in Fig. 66 in the same ratio. 

10. It is evident that the figure a' b' c' d' of the accelera- 
tion diagram is simply a reproduction of the figure A B C D 
of the bar altered in scale and rotated through an angle 

| 180° — tan -1 ^1 in the direction of &>, where, in tan -1 ?, a*c«i«- 
\ <u'l or ratios 

the sign of ■»' is to be taken positive or negative according as *■**• 

it is in the same or the opposite direction to that of a>. The 

figure a'b'tfd' may be called the ' acceleration image ' of A B C D. 

■ In this image j/ is the point of the bar if the bar extends so 

far, or of its field if it does not extend so far, which suffers no 
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acceleration or is moving uniformly in a straight line. This 
point does not in general coincide with the instantaneous axis 
of rotation. If the velocity diagram were rotated and altered 
in scale, and placed on top of the acceleration diagram so that 
a'ifcfd' coincided with abed, then p'p would represent in 
direction and magnitude the acceleration of that line in the 
bar or in the field of the bar which is at any time the instan- 
taneous axis. 

Both the velocity image and the acceleration image of a 
rigid bar moving without rotation, i.e. with a motion of trans- 
lation only, reduce to a single point. The smaller the rota- 
tional velocity the smaller will these images be. 

11. If Q be the centre of inertia of the bar and the similar 
points g and g' .be plotted in the velocity and acceleration 
diagrams, then the products of the bar-mass by pg and p'g' 
are respectively the integral momentum and the integral 
acceleration of momentum of the whole bar. 

12. In what follows the capital F will denote the base-plate 
through whose field the velocities, &c, are reckoned. 

The pole of the velocity diagram will be called p. The 
pole of the acceleration diagram will be called p'. 

Points in the mechanism will he named by capital letters, 
ABC.&c. 

The corresponding points in the velocity diagram will be 
named by the same letters in small type, abc, &c. ; so that 
p c will denote the velocity of C over the base-plate and b c the 
velocity of C round B, and c b that of B round C. 

The corresponding points in the acceleration diagram will 
be named by accented small letters ; this being in accordance 
with the common mathematical convention, whereby a/ repre- 



In finding, for instance, the point b, it is sometimes neces- 
sary to find other points which axe not afterwards required ■ 
in the completed diagram. When such construction points 
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need to be named, they will be called £, y3 t , See., if used to Vmwn> 
find fc in the velocity diagram, and /J', £'„ &c, if used to find 
b' in the acceleration diagram. 

In the displacement diagrams described above, the accented 
capitals A'B'O', &c, are suitable. 

13. The simplest mechanism is that with four rigid bars 
and with two joints, P, F„ in the base-plate, and two joints 
A B coupling the other three bars together. An example is 
shown in Fig. 67, the calculations being made for five dif- 
ferent phases of the periodic motion. 

The velocity of the crank -pin A is supposed known at each 
phase. From any pole p, and to any convenient scale, this 
velocity p a is plotted perpendicularly to Pi A. From p a line 
is drawn perpendicularly to P a B. Evidently the extremity b 
of p b, the velocity of B, must lie in this line. But also pbJfc= 
pa plus a velocity perpendicular to AB. Therefore, from a a 
line is drawn perpendicular to A B to meet the above line in 
o. Thus p b is determined. In the example p a is taken of 
the same magnitude at all the five phases. 

To obtain the acceleration diagram we assume the accele- Four-tan 
ration of A. On the supposition that pa ia constant in 
magnitude, this acceleration is also constant in magnitude 
=~-j , and is wholly radial. 

From any pole p' this acceleration -Jf-l = p'a' is plotted 
parallel to AP, (not to P, A). 

The calculation of the magnitude is performed by the 
graphic construction previously explained. By the same 

construction the magnitudes ' ** 2- and =-*-J of the radial com- 
ponents of the accelerations of B round P, and round A are 
found and plotted off from p' (as p' ft) and from a' (as a' ft) 
parallel to B P, and to B A. From these two points ft thus 
obtained, lines are drawn perpendicular to B P, and to B A. 
The point b' sought for must lie on both of these last lines, 
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and is, therefore, at their intersection. The acceleration p' b' 
of the joint B through the field of P is thus obtained for the 
five different phases of the motion. The method of procedure 
is plain. Each joint of the mechanism is a point in two 
different bars, and therefore the calculation for that joint may 
be approached, as it were, from two different sides. In each 
of the two calculations there is one element missing, and the 
Four-b»n last Btage of the calculation cannot he completed directly ; for 
example, approaching the calculation of the acceleration of B 
through A, we can calculate the radial component (parallel to 
B A) of the acceleration that has to be added to that of A ; 
while of the tangential component the direction only is known, 
but this gives a line in which the desired point must lie. 
Another conditioning line being similarly found by approach- 
ing the calculation in another way, the point is found at the 
intersection of these two lines. 

14. In the ordinary steam-engine with guide bars, the 
radius bar B F, swinging in the base-plate bearing at P, is re- 
placed by the cross-head sliding in straight guides which form 
part of the base-plate. The effect is the same as if B P, were 
infinitely long. On account of the cross-head joint being 
guided in a straight line passing through the crank journal 
centre, a symmetry is given to the motion which materially 
lightens the labour of drawing complete velocity and accelera- 
stMun- tion diagrams. Fig. 68 illustrates this. The angular velocity 
SSSL ">f the crank is taken as uniform. Therefore, the linear velocity 
'»«' of A is uniform and the points a all lie in one circle whose 

centre is p. 

Here the four positions 1, 2, 3, and 4 of the crank-pin A 
are taken equidistant from the dead-points and 0'. There-; 
fore, the two cross-head positions B, and B 4 coincide, as do 
also B s and B,. Therefore also the four velocities pa„pa it 
p a,, and p a t are equally inclined to the velocity line p b, and 
the four points a,, a„ « s , a 4 are equidistant from the line p b. 
Also at 1 and 2 the connecting rod has the same inclination 
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to the centre line, which inclination is equal and opposite to 
that at 8 and 4. Thus the lineB a, 6„ a 3 b v a 3 b# and a 4 \ are 
equally inclined to p b, the inclinations of the former two 
being opposite to those of the latter pair ; and, therefore, the 
velocities p b t and p b l have equal magnitudes, as also hare 
pb 3 a,ndpb r Therefore also the radial accelerations a\$\, 
a', fS' t have equal magnitudes, as also a', £', and a' s fj' t , and are 
equally inclined to p' b' on opposite sides ; while also the tan- 
gential accelerations, @\b' v &c,, are equally inclined to the 
same line. Therefore, finally, b\ coincides with b' v and b' t 
with b' v but p' b' a =p' b' s differs in magnitude as well as direc- 
tion from j?' b\=p' b' r 

This symmetry is, of course, destroyed by want of unifor- tlum- 
mity in the rotation of the crank. mMbui- 

The joint lines of the bars of a mechanism, the velocity Um 
lines, and the acceleration lines need he drawn in full for one 
position only. The results for the other positions are indi- 
cated by numbered points on the three sets of curves, which 
are the loci of the corresponding points or extremities of lines. 
The first set of curves are the paths of motion of the joints. 
The second series of curves are the holographs of the velocities 
of these same joints. The third series are the loci of the ex- 
tremities of the lines representing the velocity accelerations. 
In Fig. 68 the velocity and acceleration diagrams marked (C) 
(D) are constructed in this way, and show the velocities and 
accelerations of the joints A and B for thirty-two equidistant 
positions of the crank-pin. 

15. Six-bar motion is nearly equally easy to deal with by 
positions this method. 

The first example given in Fig. 69 is quite simple, because 
the velocity pa of the joint A is assumed as known, the bar Mx-btrt 
P, A being one of the quadrilateral P, A B P r The determin- 
ation of the velocity p b is, therefore, the same as that given 
already. Thus p b and a b are drawn perpendicular to P, B 
and A B, and their intersection gives b. Then the triangle 
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abc is made similar to ABC. p d is then drawn per- 
pendicular to P S D, and cd to CD, the intersection giving 
pd the velocity of D. To find the velocity of E, there are 
drawn p e and d e perpendicular to P, E and D E. The con- 
struction of the acceleration diagram here offers no special 
difficulty. 

16. The solution of the next example in Fig. 70 is not quite 
so direct, because here the velocity assumed as known, namely, 
pa that of A, is that of a joint in the pentagon P, ABCP a . 
First, pais drawn of the known magnitude and perpendicular 
to P[ A ; and then, a ft of indefinite length perpendicular to 
A B. Then p 8 and p c are drawn of indefinite length perpen- 
dicular to P t D and P S C — that is, in the directions of the 
velocities of D and C. The points b c and d now sought for 
are known to lie on the lines aft,pc, and p S, and also it is 
known that the line joining b and d is perpendicular to B D. 
Any point ft on aft is chosen, and from it ftS drawn perpen- 
dicular to BD; and then the triangle ft By is constructed 
similar to B D C, corresponding Bides being perpendicular. 
The triangle bdc that is sought for must evidently be 
similarly placed to ft 8 y between the lines p S and a ft. Other- 
wise stated, the locus of 7 for various positions of ft and S is a 
straight line passing through the intersection of the line aft 
and p S. Therefore, 7 is joined with the intersection of p 8 
and aft, and this line is produced to intersect pc me. This 
gives the true position of e, and the triangle deb is then com- 
pleted by drawing c d and c 6 perpendicular to C D and C B to 
meet p S and a ft. The point e is obtained by drawing p e and 
d e perpendicular to P, E and D E. 

The acceleration diagram has in this case to be con- 
structed according to a similar indirect method. The accelera- 
tion of A being supposed known can be plotted at once. Then 
the radial components of the accelerations of B round A, of C 
round P s , and of D round P 3 , are calculated and plotted off 
from a' and p' in their proper directions — namely, parallel to 
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BA, CP„ and DP,; their magnitudes being ( *?>', ^ c >', 

(?_*' 
P»D" 

we may call (j 1 , y 1 , and S', are drawn of indefinite length per- 
pendicular to BA, P S C, and P 3 T). The tangential com- 
ponents of the above three accelerations lie along these lines, 
which, therefore, contain the three points b', c, and d' sought 
for. On the line 8' any two points, £', and B' v are chosen, 

*&' 

is plotted parallel to C D ; and from the two points thus ob- 
tained are drawn two lines perpendicular to C D to meet the 
line y in two points, say y/ and 7,', On the two bases S{ 7/ 
and 8,' 7/ are constructed two triangles similar to D C B, 
whose two vertices may be called £,' and #/. Neither of these 
points jS/ £,' will be found to lie on the line f¥, and their 
distances from this line may be taken as measures of the 8 
errors involved in the two guesses 8,' B t ' at the position of d'. 
The error thus found in the resulting position of /S' is a linear 
function of the error in the guessed position of 8' ; and, there- 
fore, the interpolation between theBe two errors in order to 
reduce them to zero is to be performed by simple proportion. 
This linear interpolation is at once effected graphically by 
drawing a line through jS,' and /i,', and producing it until it 
meets the line ff. The intersection thus found will be the true 
position of b'. Or, otherwise, the two error-distances of ft,' 
and j3/ from the line f¥ may be plotted off from the points 8/ 
and 8 a ' perpendicularly to the line &' (or both in any one direc- 
tion inclined to B'), and through the two points thus obtained 
a straight line is drawn to cut the line 8' in the true position 
of d'. From d' or b' thus determined, the other points are 
constructed as usual. This construction of the acceleration 
diagram of Fig. 70 will be easily followed without further 

explanation. From V, found as above, is plotted off £=?£ 
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parallel to CB, and from the point so obtained is drawn a 
line perpendicular to C B to meet the line 7' in c". Then on 
b' c' &a base is constructed a triangle similar to BCD, the 
other corner of which is marked df and should fall on the lino 
&' if the drawing has been accurate. 
six-Un This indirect method of ' two trials and two errors ' and 

linear interpolation between them is adopted in drawing the 
velocity and acceleration diagrams for the ordinary forms of 
steam-engine reversing link motion. These diagrams could 
not be obtained except by this method. 

17. In the common steam-engine mechanism we have 
already had a case of one bar sliding on another — namely, the 
cross-head sliding in the guide-bara of the bed-plate. A cir- 
cular slot in which sliding takes place may, of course, be 
looked upon as simply an incomplete pin-joint of large size, 
the radius of the pin becoming infinite when the slot is 
straight. But when the radius of the slot is large, this 
manner of regarding the joint is not practically useful owing 
to the very distant position of the centre. A more direct 
application of the present graphic method to sliding joints is 
effected thus : If B be a bar sliding over the bar A, the differ - 
Fonr-lnn e nee of the velocities of any two touching points in B and A 
■liding-" is a velocity parallel to the slide-surface, or 'guide-surface.' 
joint Thus, the velocity of the bar A being known, the velocity 

of any point in B can be obtained by adding to the velocity of 
any touching point in A a velocity parallel to the guide-surface, 
and further adding a velocity perpendicular to the line joining 
this touching point with the point in B whose velocity is to be 
found. 

This laBt added component is that due to the rotation of B 
in the field of the base-plate. If the touching surface of B 
has the same shape as that of A, bo that B always ' fits ' on to 
all parts of A into contact with which it comes, and if during 
the sliding these fitting surfaces are forced always to lie close 
together, then the angular velocity of B is different from that 
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of A only in consequence of the sliding that occurs in the slot. 
In this case, if the velocity of A be completely known, the 
linear velocity of any point in B can be calculated by adding 
to the velocity which the point would have if B were rigidly 
attached to A, a velocity parallel to the nearest part of the 
guide-surface— that is, perpendicular to a normal let fall from 
the point on the guide-surface. 

In the illustration {Fig. 71a) the velocity of point A round 
P, is supposed to be known, and it is plotted as p a. The 
slot is a straight one. Then p ft and a ft are drawn perpen- 
dicular to P[ B and AB. This gives pft the velocity that 
point B would have if the cross-head were rigidly attached to 
the guide-bars, and if ft b be drawn parallel to the slot the 
point b must lie in this last line. But B is guided by the 
radius rod P,B. Therefore, pb is drawn perpendicular to 
P, B to meet ftb in b ; then p b is the velocity of B in the P 
field, and ft b is the velocity of sliding in the slot. In Fig. 716 rour-b, 
the slot is curved. There is first found p ft in same manner ^Haing 
as in Fig. 71<i from the known velocity of A, and p b is drawn i 01 "* 
perpendicular to P 2 B. From ft is drawn ft h parallel to the 
guide-surface at C, the foot of the perpendicular from B on 
the guide surface. Note that C is an actual point of the guide- 
surface only if the curvature of this latter be uniform. If it 
be not uniform, then C must be taken in the extension of the 
circular arc at D which is coincident with the small portion 
of the guide-surface over which actual contact takes place. 
Such guide-surfaces in mechanisms are commonly of uniform 
curvature, because this is an evident condition of continuous 
close fit between the two sliding bars. 

If a block C (see Fig. 72) slide in two slotted bars A and B, 
the first of which has a translatory velocity p a, and the second 
a translatory velocity p b, evidently the method of finding the 
velocity p c of the block is to draw from a and b two lines 
parallel to the two slots in A and B. If these lines meet in c, 
then p c is the velocity required. 
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If the slotted bars have rotational instead of purely trans- 

latory velocities, then precisely the same construction is to be 

followed, making p a and p b the linear velocities of the touch- 

Fow-bu* ing points of the guide- surfaces in A and B. Now, however, it 

.Hdiag. n evident that one and the same block cannot constantly fit 

J 01 "' close to both slotted guide-surfaces. But if two fitting blocks, 

one fitting the one slot and the other the other, be pinned 

together, then the above construction may be applied to find 

the velocity of the centre of the joining pin, and from the 

velocity of this centre it is easy to deduce by methods already 

explained the velocities of all other points in the two sliding 

blocks. 

18. The following application (see Fig. 78) of the con- 
struction for sliding motion to toothed-wheel gear well illus- 
trates the complete generality of the method. 

The sketch represents four wheels, P A A, P B B,, F B B a , and 
P G G, pinned to the base-plate at P A , P B , and P . The point 
A of the first touches the point B[ in the second, the two 
surfaces having here a common tangent to which the line 
(A B,) T AB is drawn normal. The third wheel being mounted 
on the same shaft as the second, these two are to be looked 
upon as forming, along with the shaft, one bar of the 
Toothed mechanism. The third and fourth wheels touch at the 
common point (B, C), and the line (B, C) T^. is drawn normal 
to the common touching surface. The points T AB and Tat, are 
in the centre lines P A P„ and P B P c . 

The velocity of the wheel A, and therefore of its touching 
point A, is supposed known, and this velocity is marked off aa 
p a from any pole p, the line p a being drawn perpendicular to 
P A A. Then pb, and ab l intersecting in 6, are drawn perpen- 
dicular to P B B, and to B , T AB . This gives p ft, the velocity of 
B, and a 6, the velocity of sliding of one tooth over the other. 

Then p b % and b r ft, intersecting in b t are drawn perpen- 
dicular to P B B, and to B, B, ; p b t is the velocity of the point 
B,. Finally, p c and ft, c intersecting in c are drawn perpen- 
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dicular to P„ C and to the normal C Tbc- This gives p c the 
velocity of C, and b t e the sliding velocity of this second pair 
of teeth over each other. The process may be carried on in- 
definitely through a whole train of wheel work, however com- 
plicated. As a method of finding the velocities throughout 
such a train, however, it is not a practically useful one, be- 
cause the directions of the normals to the touching surfaces 
cannot be very accurately obtained on the drawing unless the 
'pitch points' T; n , 3V-, Sic., are known, and if these are 
known to start with the various velocities can most simply 
be determined from them directly without reference to the 
touching points. 

The point T AB maybe looked on as indicating two points — 
one in the first wheel, which may be called T A , and the other 
in the second, which will be called T B . To obtain the velocity 
of T A , the triangle p a t a in constructed' similar to the triangle 
P A A T A . In this triangle at a coincides with the line ab„ and Toothed 
p („ is perpendicular to P A P„. Making a similar construction **" 
for the velocity of the point T D , we find that the point t t coin- 
cides with the point („, Thus the points T A and T H in the 
two wheels have the same velocity p t^, and the point T AB is 
therefore called the ' pitch point.' The angular velocities of the 
two wheels are therefore inversely as the distances P A T A and 
P B T B , this being a familiar theorem proved in the ordinary 
treatment of toothed gearing. Similarly, if p (*, be drawn 
perpendicular to the centre line P B ?„ to its intersection with 
b 3 c, this p ti, is the velocity of the pitch point T^ of the pair 
of wheels (B C). If the teeth he so shaped as to give constant 
angular velocity ratios between the wheels, and the angular 
velocity of any one wheel of the train be kept constant, the 
points T AQ , Tuo, &c, in the diagram of the mechanism and 
the points t M , £«, &c, in the velocity diagram remain fixed 
throughout the periodic motion of the train. It may also be 
noticed that since 
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therefore 

*t"' *,«» M« P*T A ' B,T B " P^T? 
so that °" also measures the ratio of the angular velocity 
of wheel A to that of wheel B. The condition that the angular 
Telocity ratio should remain constant may thus also be ex- 
pressed by the condition that the line a 6 in the velocity diagram, 
representing the velocity of sliding of tooth over tooth, should 
be divided in a constant ratio by the fixed point t^. [This 
point f^ is only fixed if the angular velocities themselves, as 
well as their ratio, remain constant, the magnitudes of these 
angular velocities being proportional to p * al .] Whether this 
proposition can be utilised in simplifying the practical drawing 
out of the teeth-profiles, so as to secure a constant velocity 
ratio, the author has not yet investigated. 

This kinematic method has been applied to many actual 
mechanisms. The diagrams when fully drawn are to a certain 
degree complicated, although not difficult to produce ; and in 
order that a large number of points should be distinctly 
marked and lettered on each of the various curves, the dia- 
grams should he drawn to a moderately large scale. This 
fact prevents any of these diagrams being usefully reproduced 
in the atlas to this book ; but the student should not fail to 
work out for himself a sufficient number of practical examples 
to familiarise him with the method. 
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CHAPTER X. 

STATIC STRUCTURES, FRAMES, OB LINKAGES. 

1. We have already described the construction of the 
' Moment Diagram ' for parallel forces, and in Chapter VIIL, 
Fig. 57, this construction is extended to non-parallel co-planar 
forces. The construction consists in drawing a connected 
series of lines across the spaces lying between the force-lines, 
the joint-points of the lines lying on the joint-lines of the 
spaces, and the lines being drawn parallel to the radii drawn 
from a ' pole ' to the joints of the vector-addition diagram. 
This serieB of lines across these spaces forms a closed polygon 
if the group of forces ' balance ' both with regard to vector 
sum and with regard to moment. This state of ' balance ' 
involves two distinct conditions ; firstly, that the vector sum 
is zero, the graphic test of which is that the vector-addition ° 
diagram forms a closed polygon, and the physical meaning of 
which is that this group of forces when applied to any portion 
of material has no influence in changing the velocity of the 
centre of inertia of this material ; secondly, that the sum of 
the moments of the forces is zero round any and every axis, 
the graphic test of which is that the moment-diagram forms 
a closed polygon, and the physical meaning of which is that 
the application of this group of forces to any mass does not 
result in any change of the angular velocity of this mass 
round any axis whatever.. Ill-taught students are apt to 
think that when the vector sum is zero the moment must 
necessarily also be zero round every axis, because a resultant 
of zero magnitude can have, it is supposed, no moment. 
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In doing so, they forget the case of force-couples, which have 
a moment although the vector resultant has zero magnitude. 
Oondiriom The locor resultant in this case is not zero ; it is two equal 
and opposite forces. If the vector resultant is zero, and the 
moment diagram doeB not close, then the locor resultant is a 
couple. This is indicated by the first and last lines of the 
moment diagram being parallel. 

2. Confusion also sometimes arises from the fact that a 
group of forces which balances and has no moment round any 
axis still has a ' moment-diagram ' from which one measures 
bending moments produced by this group of forces. It is to 
be remembered that these bending moments are due to partial 
sets only of the whole balancing group. Thus the height of 
the diagram at any point measures the moment round an axis 
lying in the line on which the height is measured, of all 
those forces of the group that lie on one Bide, either right or 
left, of that line. 

When the forces are not parallel, it was explained that 
this polygon was inconvenient when used directly as a ' mo- 
ment-diagram,' although it always remains of the greatest 
utility in finding the moments because it supplies the re- 
sultants of the various partial groups of forces. 

3. We must now look upon this closed polygon in another 
light, namely, as a skeleton drawing of a jointed linkage which 
would keep its shape and position — i.e. be generally in equili- 
brium, under the action of the forces. Looked on in this 
light, it is sometimes called a ' chain,' sometimes a ' link- 
work,' or a ' linkage.' The latter term is preferred by the 
author. 

4. A stiff 'link' may for our purpose be defined as an 
approximately rigid piece of material forming one part of a 

• machine and jointed to the other parts in such a 
way that the forces exerted between it and thoBe other parts 
act in lines passing through definite and easily ascertainable 
points in the link, which points are called the 'joints ' of the 
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link. 1 The word ' point * must not here be understood in its 
mathematical sense. No forces act through mathematical 
points ; the; are all more or less distributed through certain 
volumes or masses and act always through sectional areas of 
finite magnitude. When one speaks of a force acting through Definition 
a point, one either refers to the point through which passes ° 
the centre-line, or line of the resultant (as previously denned), 
of a group of distributed forces ; or else one means that the 
distributed force is concentrated through a very small mass 
and acts on a very small sectional area. 

5. If two links be connected by a cylindrical pin-and-eye 
joint in which the pin fits the eye loosely, each link acts on 
the pin over a very small portion of its circumference ; and if 
there be very little friction between the pin-and-eye surfaces, 
then the force, being nearly exactly normal to the surface, 
passes very nearly through the centre of the pin. Whether 
the pin be loose or tight, provided there be very little fric- 
tion, the pressure must be almost symmetrically distributed 
on either side of a line passing through the pin-centre, and, 
therefore, the centre-line of the pressure passes approximately 
through the pin-centre. 

Thus a rigid mass connected to other pieces of material fi«xim« 
only by pin-and-eye joints is a ' link ' according to the above J0 
definition, because it is definitely known that it is acted on 
only by forces whose lines pass through the centres of the 
pins ; pass through those centres, at any rate, with a degree of 
approximation quite equal to that of the other data assumed 
in the course of engineering calculations. For example, our 
knowledge of the loads on the structure or machine is always 
far from accurate, as is also our knowledge of the strength 
and the modulus of elasticity of the materials out of which 
the structure or machine is built. 

1 We will need afterwards to admit into onr investigations flexible, ex- 
tensible, and compressible links; bat in the meantime, and except when 
specially mentioned an flexible, Ac, a ' link ' will here be understood to mean 
an > approximately rigid ' link. 
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6. As applied to actual structures, the accuracy of this idea 
is interfered with in the first place by the friction between pin 
and eye. In the case of machine-joints the coefficient of fric- 
tion is always small and may usually be known with consider- 
able exactitude. In this case it is not difficult to take into 
account the effect of friction in the graphic calculations of the 
forces ; the method of doing so will be explained in a subse- 
quent chapter devoted to the dynamics of machines. In the 
pin-joints of roofs, bridges, and similar static structures, the 
coefficient of friction may often be very large, and the friction, 
moreover, may be increased very much beyond the product of 
the effective force through the joint and the coefficient of fric- 
tion in consequence of the pin being driven in tight. Also, 
since there is no relative motion between the links, it is im- 
possible to say in which direction the friction at each joint is 
active. By laborious calculation of the stretching and con- 
traction of the various links under stress, it would be possible 
to discover in which direction the friction at each joint acts 
during the process of erection of the structure, that is, when 
the stresses are first produced. But the friction during the 
permanent life of the structure is not necessarily the same as 
that during erection, and it may evidently be reversed at 
various joints many times in consequence of to-and-fro strain- 
ing due to rise and fall of temperature and variation of load. 
Thus it becomes practically impossible to take account of joint 
friction in these structures ; it may be theoretically possible 
to do so, but, as a matter of fact, it is never done, and the 
labour of the operation would be out of proportion to the 
utility of the result. It is useful to remember, nevertheless, 
that, however great the friction may be, it can never shift the 
centre-line of the force through the joint away from the centre 
of the pin so far as the radius of the pin, except in the case of 
a pin driven in extremely tight. Probably in actual structures 
the deviation seldom exceeds two-thirds the radius of the pin. 
7. Secondly, it must be noticed that the forces applied to 
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certain members of these structures are, instead of being con- 
centrated, distributed over nearly their whole length. If the 
pieces be so large that their own weights must be taken into 
account, then these weight-forces are distributed throughout 
the whole mass of each piece. Again, the weight of a road- 
way borne by the booms of the girders is usually, and should 
always be, applied to these booms as a well- distributed load. 
Similarly, the rafters of a roof carry the weight of the roof 
covering as a distributed load. 

In constructing the force-diagrams for such structures, 
these distributed loads are usually supposed replaced by con- Diitri- 
centrated loads applied at the joints, each whole load being 
divided into parts in proportion to the distances of the joints 
from the centre-line or resultant of the load. This substitu- 
tion, although it is usually employed in the applications of 
graphic statics, is by no means necessary, and in what follows 
there will be shown the method of constructing the diagram 
without using this artifice. The disadvantage of using this 
method of substitution is that, in following it, one loses sight 
of the bending moments produced by the distributed loads. 
The method hereafter explained will give in the diagram these 
bending moments as well as the direct forces along the joint- 
lines. 

6. Thirdly, it may be here remarked that the graphic 
method applicable to pin-joint structures is very commonly 
applied to structures built up of members riveted together, 
there being many rivets in each joint. Even if there were l 
only one rivet at each joint, the method would not be strictly 
applicable, because such a joint is stiff— that is, is capable 
of resisting relative rotation of the jointed links, or, in other 
words, capable of transmitting a bending moment. 

9. If there are many rivets in the joint, the magnitude 
of the bending moment the joint is capable of transmitting sturnm 
is proportionately great, and the application of the method 
becomes proportionately objectionable. A link pin-joint may 
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be distinguished from other joints (otherwise than as in the 
above definition) by Baying that it is incapable of transmitting 
a forco-couple. Any set of co-planar forces may be reduced 
to a force and a couple, and by varying the magnitude of the 
couple the position of the force-locor can be changed at will ; 
because the resultant of a force and a couple is an equal and 
parallel force shifted in position a distance dependent on the 
magnitude of the couple. The sum of the forces across any 
section of a bar may thus be reduced to a force through the 
geometrical centre of the section and a force-couple. To pro- 
duce a force-couple there must be opposite stress- forces exerted 
at different parts of the section, and the magnitude of the 
couple will be proportionate to the distance apart of those 
parts of the section where the opposite stresses are exerted. 
Thus, if the cross-dimensions of the section or of the joint be 
small, it is incapable of transmitting a large bending moment, 
and the resultant force through it can have its line passing 
only at a proportionately small distance from the geometrical 
centre of the section or joint. Otherwise expressed, the section 
or joint has an amount of flexibility or rotational freedom which 
diminishes as its cross-dimensions increase. The greater the 
flexibility or rotational freedom of the joints of a structure, 
the greater is the accuracy of the force calculations made by 
the graphic method of this chapter on the assumption of 
approximately frictionlesa pin-joints. The degree of error at 
any joint involved in the adoption of this method is measured 
by the magnitude of the force-couple the joint is capable of 
exerting divided by the vector-force-sum actually transmitted. 
This quotient is the maximum possible deviation of the line 
of this force-resultant from the centre of the joint, through 
which centre the resultant is assumed to act. Some examples 
of the possible errors involved in applying the method to 
riveted-joint structures will be given subsequently. Evidently 
the error occurring at strut joints is apt to be greater than 
that at tie-bar joints, because struts are necessarily made stiff 
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to avoid buckling, while flexibility is rather a merit than a dis- 
advantage in a tie-bar. 

10. When a pin-joint link has only two joints in it, then 
the link is acted on by two forces only. If the link be kept in 
balance under these two forces, they must be equal in magni- 
tude and opposite in direction in order that they should give 
zero vector-sum, and they must act along one and the same 
line in order that they should not form a force-couple which 

would give the link an increasing angular velocity. Since each Two-joint 
of them acts through one of the joint-centres, this common 
line of action must be that joining the two joints in the link. 
This line is called the 'joint-line ' or the ' centre-line ' of the 
link. The statics of structures built up of two-joint links 
only is a great deal simpler than that of structures in which 
occur links with more than two joints. These simpler struc- 
tures will, therefore, be exclusively studied in the first place. 
Subsequently the method will be extended to more complicated 
cases. 

11. In Fig. 57, Chapter VIII., looking on the series of lines 
(F) ABODE as the centre lines of the links of a closed chain 
of two-joint links, the links P A and P B will push the pin at 
the joint (P A B) in the directions p a and bp, and if these 
latter represent the magnitudes as well as the directions of the 
pushes of these links, then the pin will be kept in balance by 
the three forces pa, ah, and bp, since these three form a 
triangle. Both these links are in compression. Now if bp be single- 
the magnitude of the push of the link B P on this pin, this £" n . 
same link will push the pin at its other joint (P B C) in the 
oppotiU direction p b with an equal force, provided the link is 
subject to no acceleration of velocity. This latter pin will 
then be in balance if it also receive a thrust from the link C P 
in the direction and of the magnitude cp, the three balancing 
forces being pb,bc, and c p. Similarly, the pin (P C D) will 
then be in balance if dp measure the pull exerted on it by link 
D P, this link being in tension and pulling the next pin (P D E) 
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in the direction p d opposite to that of its poll on pin (P C D). 
cpmunt now represent the thrust of the compression link E P 
in order that the pin (P I) E) should be in equilibrium, and on 
this supposition this same link will exert the opposite force 
single- p e on the pin (P E A) at the point I. But the link A P has 
£JHk„ e been assumed to be in compression to the amount ap, and 
thus the three forces ap.pt, and ea will keep this last pin 
balanced. The pins being originally motionless, and being 
kept motionless by the balance of these sets of forces, the 
whole linkage is also kept in balance — i.e. keeps its shape and 
position unchanged, because the positions of the joints define 
that of the linkage as a whole. 

12. So far the reasoning shows that the shape of the 
linkage is consistent with the supposition that it may be kept 
- in equilibrium under the given group of forces. It will so rest 
in equilibrium if the above stress-forces arise in the links. It 
remains to be examined how and why these stresses do actu- 
ally arise when the external forces are applied. Suppose the 
linkage to be given this shape before these external forces 
are applied, the links being all unstressed. Since there are no 
stresses in the links at the instant of application of the forces, 
it is evident that at this first instant the above balance cannot 
exist, and the first effect of the application of the external 
origin of forces at the joints is that the pins begin to move through at 
1 M * 1 least minute distances in the directions of the applied forces. 
Since these forces form a balancing system, and, therefore, do 
not move the centre of mass of the linkage, the small motions 
of the joints are in different directions and produce changes of 
length of the joint-lines of the links. The material of the 
links is resistant, and these changes of length, or strains, 
cause stresses to arise in the links of such character as to 
resist the further motion of the joints. The further the joints 
move, the greater necessarily become the strains in the links 
and the resisting stresses increase in magnitude towards the 
above limits which produce balance at the joints, and which 
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limits are actually reached provided they are not beyond the 
ultimate breaking strengths of the links. The extent of the 
movements of the joints and of the strains of the links that 
actually occur during the application of the load before this 
equilibriated condition is reached — that is, the general defor- 
mation or strain of the linkage as a whole that is necessary 
before balance can be attained, depends on the extensibility 
and compressibility of the various links. These latter depend 
on the modulus of elasticity of the material and upon the sec- 
tions of the links. In linkages containing three-joint links it 
depends also on the flexibility of the links. The greater the 
extensibility, compressibility, and flexibility of the links, the 
greater is the general strain needed before balance is attained, 
and balance is never attained if the links do not possess 
sufficient strength to exert the stress-forces shown by the 
diagram. 

In the above it has been attempted only to explain the Origin of 
general way in which the stresses arise. It has not been "t^ 1 ** 
attempted to show that the small motions of the joints due to 
the application of the external forces are exactly such as will 
produce the precise strains needed to develop the streBS-forees 
that will produce balance. It has not been even attempted to 
show that these stresses as they develop bear to each other 
the correct proportions as shown on the balancing stress- 
diagram whose pole is p. In such an investigation one would 
need to take into account the distribution of mass throughout 
the linkage as well as the distribution of sectional stiffness ; 
because during this adjustment to the condition of equilibrium 
one has to do with unbalanced forces producing acceleration of 
momentum. This difficult and complicated investigation is 
unnecessary, firstly, because our graphic calculations will be - 
limited to such frames the links of which are sectionally so 
stiff as to prevent the actually occurring strains being large 
enough to produce any sensible alteration in size or shape of 
the structure ; and, secondly, because in actual engineering 
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structures the loads are applied almost invariably very gradu- 
ally, so that at no instant of the erection and loading does 
there exist at any part any considerable unbalanced force. 

Again, in all practical cases in which the linkwork is in 
itself flexible — i.e. capable of taking different forms under the 
action of different sets of forces, as in the case of a simple 
chain such as that of Fig. 57 — we do not find it set out in the 
shape suitable for equilibrium before the loads are applied. 
It has at the outset some other shape, and, when loaded, not 
being in balance, it is drawn into a new, possibly an entirely 
different, shape such as may (or may not) produce balance. 

18. Now there are two cases to be distinguished carefully 
from each other. The distinction depends on the shape 
possessed by the linkage in relation to the particular forces 
applied to it. If the shape be such that, when the forces are 
applied, the linkage is drawn by the action of the forces 
further and further away from the shape which would har- 
monise with balance nnder these forces, then the loading will 
result in the complete collapse of the linkwork. If, on the 
other hand, the forces draw the linkwork nearer and nearer 
the configuration in which it would balance under these forces, 
then, conversely, stability will be the result. A similar dis- 
tinction is to be made between two kinds of equilibriating 
shapes. If the balancing forces be slightly altered or dis- 
turbed in any way and the linkage have in consequence its 
Bhape slightly changed, and if then the external forces be 
exactly restored to their former magnitudes and directions ; 
then, if the shape be of the one kind, the linkage will come 
back to its original position and shape, but will deviate still 
further from these if it be of the other kind. The first kind 
of shape is said to be one of ' stable ' equilibrium, and the 
second of ' unstable ' equilibrium. Thus, if the links be 
arranged in the form of an arch and the loads be directed in 
the general direction more or leas towards the centre of the 
arch, then collapse will take place under the disturbing con- 
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ditions described. But if the form be that of a suspension 
bridge or inverted arch, and the loads act away from the 
centre of curvature, then after the disturbing influence has stability 
passed away the linkage will tend to draw back to its original 
shape, and is, therefore, in stable equilibrium. 

14. As there can be drawn an infinite number of moment 
or locor-summation diagrams for the same set of balancing 
forces, so there is an infinite variety of shapes and of sizes of 
linkages which would keep in balance under the same set of 
forces. The joints of all these possible linkages lie, of course, 
on the same force-lines. The possible variety of shape may 
be expressed as before by saying that the pole of the force- 
diagram may have any position, and the size may be varied 
without shifting this pole. If the order be settled in which Thm 
the spaces between the force-lines are to be crossed by the ?ui»bl« 
links, then the possible variety of linkage may be otherwise 
expressed by saying that three consecutive joints may be 
chosen anywhere on their respective force-lines ; or that the 
direction and position of one link and the direction of one con- 
tiguous link may be arbitrarily selected. There are evidently 
three elements of arbitrary choice : as soon as these are chosen 
the external forces determine the rest of the lines of the struc- 
ture, and at the same time the stress-forces in all the links 
are fixed. 

15.' Let the full lines df Fig. 74 represent a set of balancing 
forces ac.ing on such a balanced linkage and the correspond- 
ing force-diagram with its pole p corresponding with the inside 
space or pen P. At the joint (P 71) or E we have the external 
force 7 1 balanced by the forces i p + p 7 exerted by the links 
1 P and P 7, the first of which is in tension and the second in six point* 
compression. 

On the two links P 7 and P 1 choose any two positions B 
and A, and suppose the linkage altered by the abolition of the 
remaining lengths, BE and AE, of these links and the inser- 
tion of three new links A B, B D, and D A, jointed at B and A 
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to the links P 7 and P 1, and also jointed at any point D on 
the force-line 7 1. We will now prove that the linkage so 
altered will still be in equilibrium under the same set of 
forces. 

From 7 and p in the force-diagram draw ip' and pp' 
parallel to BD and AB. Then at the joint B we have the 
force p i exerted on the pin by the link P7. This link may 
be kept in balance under this force and the forces exerted by 
links BD and AB. These latter are in the directions of these 
lines, and, therefore, must equal tp' and p'p in order to pre- 
serve the balance. The pin at D is now acted on by the forces 
p' i (exerted by link I) B and opposite to the thrust of this link 
at its other end B) and 7 1. It can only be kept in balance by 
a force 4)= 1 P'i and this force can only be exerted by the link 
D A. It has to be proved, therefore, that ip'\\D A. If this 
be proved, then the pin at joint A will also be in balance, 
Six point* because it will be acted on by the three forces 1 p (already 
determined as- the stress in the link 1 P of the original un- 
changed linkage) and pp' and p' 1, which three form a triangle 
in the force-diagram. The intersection of 1 p and p' 7 we will 
call q, and that of P 1 and B D we will call G. 

The triangle pp'q has its sides parallel to those of the 
triangle ABC; therefore, 

VJk — AP mi 

qp' CB w 

The triangle q 1 7 has its sides parallel to those of the 
triangle C E D ; therefore, 

11=55 m 

47 CD m 

The triangle pql has its sides parallel to those of the 
triangle E C B ; therefore, 

?7~W 7T*TC _1 - •■•<"> 



variable 
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Therefore, 

L 1) qp £j t> 37 

= a. x P5 x gB = llfrom( C ). 
gp' } 7 EG qp' 

But since A C || 1 g and C D j| qp', therefore angle A C D = 
1 qp'. 

The triangles ACD and 1 qp', having. these angles equal 
and the sides containing them in the same proportion, are, 
therefore, similar ; and these sides being parallel, the remain- 
ing Bide A D in the one triangle is parallel to the corresponding 
side 1 7/ in the other. This is what had to be proved. 

For the simple linkage of one pen P only we have now 
substituted a linkage of two pens. The second pen may be 
called I" ; and the links A B, B D, and D A may now be called 
P'P, P'7, andP'l. 

The first pen is now (P)1284567P', and corresponding six pointi 
to it we have in the force-diagram the pole p from which wrta * ta 
radiates the pencil (p) i234567j>', the radii of which are 
parallel to the Bides of the above pen. The second pen is 
(P 1 ) 1 P 7, and corresponding to it there is the pencil (p f ) 1 p 7, 
whose radii from the pole p' are parallel to the sides of the 
pen. 

In commencing the construction of the original one-pen 
linkage, or say that of the pen P of the new two-pen linkage, 
we saw that there were three elements left to the arbitrary 
choice of the designer — that is, rather, left to be chosen from 
considerations unconnected with the problem of obtaining 
equilibrium in the linkage under the given external forces. 
In constructing the second pen P/ we find that three more 
elements of arbitrary choice have been supplied. Thus all 
three points ABB may be chosen arbitrarily anywhere on the 
three lines P 7, 7 1, and 1 P ; or the direction and position of 
one of the three new links and the direction of a second may 
be so chosen. 
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A linkage of one pen for a given set of loads thus leaves 
the designer with a free choice of three elements. A linkage 
divided into two pens leaves him free to choose six elements. 

It can easily be shown that the link dividing the whole 
into two pens can be introduced at any place. Thus in 
Fig. 74 it might stretch from a joint such as A in P 1 to a 
joint at any position in link F 5. With the link A B as taken 
above, the forces through links P 7 and P 1 added together as 
locors equal the locor resultant of all the external forces 
applied to the linkage to the one or the other side of the 
dividing link A B, These two forces taken each in one direction 
— namely, in the directions in which they act on the joints 
A and B— equal the locor resultant of the forces 12, 2 3, 
sixpointi S 4, 4 5, 5 6, and 67; taken in the opposite direction- - 
wUbl * that is, as they act on the joints (P 6 7) and (PI 2)— they 
equal the single force 7 1, which is the only force to 
the right of the dividing link AB. But in investigating 
the balance of the pins at the new joints A and B we had 
only to consider the substitution of the forces through the 
links A B, B D, and D A, for the stress-forceB along B E and 
A E ; and it is evidently of no consequence to the proof 
whether these last two added as vectors equal a single actual 
force 7 1 or the resultant of a number of forces. It is thus 
clear that the dividing link can be placed in any position in 
the linkage ; and indeed this can be proved directly following 
for any Bpecial case exactly the model of the proof given above, 
the number of steps, however, and the complication of the 
proof increasing directly in proportion to the number of forces 
acting on, or. to the number of joints in, the new pen. 

16. We can again operate similarly on the pen P of the 

two-pen linkage, splitting it once more by another dividing 

VmU- link, say from a joint in P 2 to a joint in P 8, or in fact 

bU i t p Dm stretching between any two points in ttie sides of the pen. 

pieiitj The whole linkage will then become a three-pen linkage, and, 

for a given set of loads, there will be nine elements in the 
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construction of this three-pen linkage at the arbitrary choice 
of the designer. There will be a third pole in the force-dia- 
gram, from which will radiate force-lines parallel to the links 
bounding this third pen. 

17. The introduction of each new dividing link, which 
means the splitting up the whole linkage into one additional 
pen, gives, as already said, three new elements of arbitrary 
choice in the construction of the linkage. Bat it must be 
noted that if the new dividing link be inserted between two 
already existing joints, its insertion in that particular position limit*. 
amounts to the choice of two of these three elements— namely, 

the positions of the joints of the new link — and there remains 
only one element to be chosen capable of giving a new outline 
to the linkage as a whole. Thus, if A and B were placed at 
the joints (P 1 2) and (P67), the change of form effected by 
the creation of the new pen resolves itself into the single 
choice of the position of D on the line 7 1. 

18. A most important point to notice is that the change 
of shape of the linkage mode on one side of the newly intro- 
duced link does not necessitate (i.e. in order still to maintain 
the condition of equilibrium under the given set of forces) 
any alteration of shape on the other side of this link. It is 
important to note this, because it means a first step towards 
stiffness in the link work. Either portion of the linkage to 
the right or to the left of the dividing link — that is, either of 

the pens P and P'— can be changed in shape at will in a mul- Degree of 
titude of various ways. Any change in any part of one pen " * 
affects the shape of the whole or most of that pen, but does 
not affect that of the other pen ; except, of course, in the case 
of the change being effected by displacing the dividing link, 
which is common to both. Thus, the shape of each pen is in- 
dependent of that of the other. The shape of the linkage at 
any joint is defined by the angles between the links meeting 
at that joint. Complete stiffness is attained when the shape at 
the joint between each pair of jointed links is independent of 
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the shape at every other part. So long as the shape at one 
part depends on that at other parts (the loading forces remain- 
ing the same), the linkage is to a certain degree flexible. The 
flexibility is diminished and the stiffness increased the more 
the whole is split tip into numerous pens. At the same time, 
a larger number of elements of free choice remain open — that 
is, the designer of the structure has a freer hand in shaping 
it as he thinks fit. At a certain limit this multiplication of 
the pens produces complete stiffness, and at the same limit the 
shape of the structure comes completely within the power of 
Dogrea of the constructor to make it what he likes. That is, the general 
shape and outline of the structure will no longer depend in 
any degree on the external forces applied to it ; if these forces 
form a balancing group of forces, then the structure will be in 
equilibrium whatever shape be given to it ; while, if these forces 
do not form a balancing system, then, of course, the structure 
cannot be brought into equilibrium under their action by 
giving it any particular shape. This limit will be explained 
presently. The effect of introducing more dividing links than 
are needed to produce this limit of subdivision is to cause 
what is called ' redundancy,' a term the meaning of which 
will be afterwards fully expounded. 

19. The relations between the linkage and the force- 
diagram are extremely interesting from a purely geometrical 
point of view. It was Clerk Maxwell who first investigated 
them in the fullest and most general manner. For instance, 
the point p' may be chosen anywhere, as may also one of the 
Eolation* three points ABC, say A on its line F 1. Then the lines A B, 
to new- A - 0, an{ * ■" ^ being drawn parallel to the three radii from p' 
di»gr«n to p, i and 7, the locus of the intersection of the two latter 
lines is the line 7 1 in the linkage diagram. On account of 
a certain reciprocity in the geometrical relations between the 
two diagrams, Clerk Maxwell called them ' Reciprocal Figures.' 
But a purely mathematical view of any matter is the last 
thing an engineering student should allow himself to take. 
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Fig. 75 will serve to illustrate the properties most important 
in connection with the use of these diagrams for the investi- 
gation and design of engineering structures. 

20. Each of the pens ABCDEF has a corresponding 
pole in the force-diagram, which poles are given the similar 
names abedef. From each pole radiates the same number 
of force-lines as there are links bounding the corresponding 
pen. These lines are parallel to these bounding links, and 
measure to scale the stress-forces exerted by the links. Each 
link separating two pens is common to both pena, and the 
corresponding line in the force-diagram, therefore, joins the 
poles of these two pens. The separating link may be called Hamen- 
the joint between the two pens. The joint between the two * tore 
poles, therefore, measures the force exerted by the joint 
between the pens. Throughout this book the pens will be 
named by capital letters, ABC, &c, and the corresponding 
poles by similar small letters. For instance, from the pole b 
radiates a pencil of 5 lines (b) a, 3, i, c, 10, parallel to the 5 
links bounding the pen (B) A, 3, 4, C, 10 and measuring the 
forces through these links. 

The spaceB outside the linkage and separating the lines of 
external load will be named by large figures, 12 3, &c, and 
the corresponding points in the force-diagram by similar 
small figures. These spaces are not pens proper, because they 
are not completely surrounded or closed by definite boundaries ; 
towards one Bide they are open and of indefinite extent. But OnUifl* 
the force-diagram contains a point corresponding to each of P * M 
these external spaces, from which point radiate the same 
number of lines as the space has definite bounding lines, and 
these radii are parallel to these bounding lines and measure 
the forces exerted along them. Therefore, these points may 
consistently be termed the poles corresponding to the ex- 
ternal spaces, and the external spaces may be called ' outside 
pens ' or ' open pens ' or ' unclosed pens.' 

21. The outside pens are separated by the locor lines of 
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the external loads. The distinction between these joints (or 
dividing lines) of the outside pens and those of the internal 
pens is not very simple to explain, but ought to be thoroughly 
grasped. It is still more important to understand the essential 
similarity between these two kinds of joints, and this can be- 
hest done by recognising clearly their one point of difference. 

Each stress line corresponding to a link of the structure is 
evidently used as a force line twice over in considering the 
balance of the joint-pins. At one end of the link it represents 
a force acting on the pin in a certain direction ; in' considering 
the balance of the pin at the other end it represents an equal 
but opposite force. If it be in compression, the link nses the 
pin at its one end as its abutment for the thrust it exerts on 
the pin at its other end. If it be in tension, each pin acts as 
the anchorage of the link for the pull exerted on the other 
pin. But the line of the stress-diagram representing the 
action of an external force, and corresponding to the joint 
* between two external pens, is used only once and in one 
direction only. It is so, at any rate, so far as the stress- 
diagram is used for investigating the forces throughout the 
structure. This then is the distinction : the one line is a 
stress line representing two opposite forces ; the other is a 
force line, to be used only in one direction, since it represents 
only one force. 

But this external load is simply one aspect of a stress 
action between the structure under investigation and its ma- 
terial surroundings. Suppose it to be the supporting force 
exerted by a pier on a bridge. Then this is only one aspect 
of the compression stress in the pier. The pier acts as a strut 
between the bridge and the earth ; it is a link connecting the 
bridge with the rest of the material world outside the bridge. 
At one end this link has its abutment on the earth ; at the 
other end it abuts against the bridge. It is, therefore, to be 
properly called an external or outside link— i.e. outside the 
structure under investigation. As the line of pressure through 
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a pier does not always, or generally, coincide with the geome- 
trical axis of the pier, it may frequently be preferable to call 
it an ' outside link line ' rather than ' outside link,' meaning 
thereby that it is the force-centre-line, or the centre-line of 
the force through the ontside link; but when no ambiguity 
arises, the shorter phrase may be legitimately used. The 
links belonging to the structure itself will be called, in contra- 
distinction to these, ' inside ' or ' internal links,' this designa- 
tion including the peripheral or boundary links which separate 
the inside from the ontside pens. 

When the ' external force ' is dne simply to the weight of 
a mass resting on or hanging from the structure, there is no 
material link, such as a pier, communicating the stress between 
the structure and the outside material world. The stress bond 
in this case is the attractive force of gravity between the load- c 
ing mass and the earth. But whether we consider this * 
attractive force to be exerted across absolute empty space, or 
to be a real active stress existent in that portion of the sub- 
stance of the radiant-energy-carrying ether lying between the 
attracting masses, 1 we may take this space intervening between 
the earth and the heavy load as representing an outside link 
along which the external stress is transmitted, the line in 
which the weight acts being the centre-line of the external 
stress. When this weight-load is applied to the under side of 
a structure, this imaginary or representative external link wil 
lie wholly outside the structure, and will be a tic-bar. When 
the load is applied to the upper boundary of the structure, 
the direct external weight-link to the earth would pass down- 
wards through the structure, thereby confusing the spaces 
into which the link-lines divide the whole diagram. It will 

1 This latter is the belief of nearly all modern physicists. To those who 
believe the doctrine of conservation of energy it would appear impossible to 
account for the conversion of active into so-called 'potential' (better nulled 
' latent ') energy, except by supposing the latter to exist in some form of stress- 
energy filling the space intervening between or surrounding the attracting 
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be found later that it is important to have all the external 
link-lines lying clear of, and outside the structure. In this 
case, therefore, it is best to adopt an artificial convention, and 
imagine the weight to be due to a compressive stress through 
an outside link (a strut ) lying above the structure. This outside 
strut must be supposed to have its abutment at its upper end 
against an arch built up from the earth and over the structure. 

Fig. 76 will help to explain these conventions. 

The outside links 11, 1, and 6, 7, are compression links con- 

Ontjide sisting of the end piers or abutments of the bridge. 7, 8 ; 8, 9 ; 

Hafc, 9, 10; and 10, 11 are tension links due to loads resting on 

the bottom boom. 1,2; 2, 3 ; 8, 4 ; 4, 5 ; 5, 6 are external 

compression links due to loads on the top chord. 

No essential distinction, therefore, exists between internal 
links and external links. The forces of all the external links 
taken aa acting upon the structure must form a balancing 
group of forces if the structure is to remain in situ. These 
forces, taken as acting on the earth — i.e. on the world external 
to the structure— also form a balancing set of forces. 

22. Take any section * £ through the structure. We may 
now consider the portion to the left of this section as a struc- 
ture by itself, held in balance by a set of stresses between it and 
the external world. The outside links are now 9, 10 ; 10, 11 ; 
11, 1 ; 1, 2 ; 2, 3 ; 8, P ; F, G ; and G, 9. The latter three are 
internal links of the whole bridge, but are now to be considered 
as external links of the structure consisting of that part of the 
vethod bridge to the left of the section line «£. This shows still 
o lootiom more dgnrjy now non-essential is the distinction between in- 
terns! and external links. 

This latter set of external stresses, including 8 F, F G, and 
G 9, must form a balancing system. From this fact the stresses 
8 F, F G, and G 9 can be deduced from a knowledge of the rest 
of the group 9, 10 ; 10, II ; 11, 1 ; 1, 2 ; 2, 8. The two con- 
ditions of vector and locor balance are sufficient to determine 
the unknown magnitudes of those three forces, whose directions 
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are known. This method of finding the stresses in members 

of structures is called the 'Method of Sections,' and will here- n>tnod of 

notions 
after be shown to be of great utility. The graphic construc- 
tion by which it is effected has already been explained in 
Section 14 of Chapter VIII. 

23. If the pens of a structure be all triangular, the struc- 
ture is evidently ' stiff,' in the sense that its shape cannot be 
altered except by lengthening or shortening the individual 
links. The members of engineering structures either actually 
having, or being intended to have, such sectional sizes as pre- Stiffness 
vent the tensive and compressive forces coming upon them 

from altering their lengths in any degree enough to change 
appreciably the general shape of the structure, the above is 
the Bense in which the term 'stiff' is technically applied to 
such structures. 

24. In order to effect complete stiffness it is not necessary 
that all the pens should be triangular. In building up a plane 
structure, in order to locate ' stiffly ' each new joint as it is 
added to the design or in the actual erection, it is evidently 
necessary and sufficient to add too new two-joint links. 

Thus, in adding any number of joints, double the same 

number of links must be added. 

Since in the simplest possible structure — viz. a triangular Criterion 

in plan* 
one-pen truss — there are three joints and three links, that is, frames 

there are three less links than double the number of joints, 
therefore the general formula connecting the number of joints 
with the number of links in a completely stiff but non-redun- 
dant plane linkage is 

I = 2j - 8 
where,; = number of joints and I = number of links.' 

1 This condition is sometimes) expressed as a relation between the number 
of pens and that of joints— namely, the number of pens is two less than the 
number of joints. But in some structures the pens overlap each other and the 
counting of their number becomes confusing. Again, in > solid ' as distinguished 
from plane structures, the corresponding rule connecting the numbers of links 
and of joints is of easy application, whereas that connecting the numbers of 
joints and of enclosed volumetric pens is confusing and difficult to apply. 
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Thus in Fig. 76 the number ofjointsisll, and2 x 11 — 3 = 
22 — 8 = 19 = number of links. In Fig. 78 the number of joints 
is 41, and 2 x 41 — 8 = 82 — 3 = 79 = number of links. In 
Fig. 80 there are 18 joints, and 2 x 18 — 3 = 86 — 8 = 88 

Thin only applies to flat structures built of two-joint links. 
If the linkage contain ' beam-links '—i.e. links capable of 
resisting cross bending and containing more than two joints 
— then evidently in order to locate stiffly in a beam-link a 
third, fourth, fifth, &c, joint, no further links need be added 
to the structure. Thus the above formula can be applied 
unaltered to structures containing beam-links, provided that 
in counting j only the end joints (or any two joints) of each 
beam link be included in the count. In the diagrams in this 
book beam-links will be distinguished from others by being 
indicated by double lines ; one line being thin and representing 
the centre-line of the link, and the other being thick. 1 Thus in 
Fig. 77, counting only two joints to the horizontal beam, the 
number of joints is 7, and 2x7 — 8 = 11 is the number of 
links, counting the beam as one link only. This structure 
is, therefore, stiff in the sense of the word we are now using. 
In the ordinary meaning of the word, of course, its degree of 
stiffness will depend on the rigidity of the beam. 

25. In a ' solid ' structure — i.e. one of three dimensions as 
distinguished from a flat one — in order to locate each new joint 
Stiffly it is necessary to add 8 new links. The simplest pos- 
sible solid linkage is a pyramid with a triangular base. This 
has 4 joints and 6 links — i.e. its number of links is 6 less than 
3 times the number of its joints. Therefore, the general 
formula for a stiff and non-redundant solid linkage is 

I = 8 j - 6 
where j is the number of joints and I the number of links. 

1 This system is consinten t with the representation of ties and strata by thin 
and thick lines respectively, because one side ol a beam is in tension— i.e. acting 
as a tie — while the other ia in compression. 
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As in the previous case, in counting j only two of the joints 
of each beam-link are to be included in the count, and the 
beam is reckoned as one link only, 

26. If the number of links be greater than that given by 

the above formulae, the linkage is ' redundant,' and it becomes Badnn- 
imposeible to determine all the stresses in it either by algebraic ^"° 7 
or graphic means unless account be taken of the elastic 
extensions, contractions, and bending of .the ties, struts, and 
beams. 

27. If the structure rest on the earth by means of fixed 
connections, so that the joints between structure and earth 
are approximately immovable, then evidently the earth forms 
one link' that goes towards the stiffening of the structure ; and 
a number of links in the structure itself (exclusive of the earth 
link) one less than given by the above rules is suffioient for 
stiffness. Thus, an arch hinged at centre and at abutments 
becomes a stiff structure only when considered in connection 
with the earth, which performs the function of a tie-bar whose 
tension balances the horizontal thrust through the arch. If Earth 
a structure stiff in itself be connected with the earth by fixed J^" 8 " 
joints, by this connection it is converted into a redundant 
structure, the stresses in whose members can only be deter- 
mined by taking account of the elastic deformation of the 
structure and of the earth abutments. If, however, the joint 

with the earth have a certain degree of freedom; if, for 
example, a stiff non-redundant girder rest at one end on hori- 
zontal roller-plates that leave its one end free to move hori- 
zontally without any retarding horizontal force worth taking 
account of ; then the directions of the supporting forces at the 
earth joints become determinate, and the problem of finding 
the stresses throughout the structure can be always completely 
solved. 

28. To ensure stiffness and non-redundancy the structure 
taken as a whole must fulfil the conditions expressed by these cioaar 
rules ; but their fulfilment for the whole structure is not an * nal y" 1 * 
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infallible criterion of stiffness and non-redundancy, nor is it 
necessary that a stiff and non-redundant structure should 
fulfil these conditions in each of its separate parts. Thus, a 
structure may be flexible in one part and redundant in another, 
in such a way as to leave it flexible as a whole and yet fulfil 
as a whole the rules. For example, a quadrilateral with 
braces across both diagonals is redundant, and to one side of 
this may be joined another quadrilateral with braces across 
neither diagonal. The second quadrilateral is flexible and the 
whole linkage is flexible, but it fulfils the conditions, there 
being 6 joints and 2x6 — 8 = 9 links. 

To test completely, therefore, the stiffness of a proposed 
design of a complicated character some additional criterion is 
necessary. This consists in taking a number of sections, each 
dividing the structure in two parts. The parts must then 
fulfil certain conditions wherever the section be taken if the 
structure be stiff and non-redundant. These conditions are 
the following : 

If the section pass through a joint and one bar ; or if with- 
out passing through a joint it cuts through three bars ; then in 
each of the two parts the usual rule (I = 2j — 8) must be 
fulfilled, the joint cut through in the former case being in- 
cluded in the count for each part. 

The section cannot pass through two bars only if the 
linkage be stiff, unless the two bars are actually jointed to- 
gether. 

If the section pass through a joint and two bars, or through 
no joint and through four bars ; then in one of the two parts 
the usual rule (I = 2j — 8) must be fulfilled, while in the other 
part there must be one degree of flexibility (i.e. I = %j — 4). 
Thin rule is exemplified in Figs. 78, 60, and 86. If the section 
be through a joint, the joint has to be included in the count 
for each part. 

In no case are the bars cut through by the section to be 
included in the count of links for either part. 
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These conditions must be fulfilled for every possible 
section. 

In these tests, in counting the number of links cut through Cioier 
by a section a beam-link is to count as two. Thus, a section 
of a stiff structure cannot pass through two links only if both 
be two-joint links, but it may do bo if one of them be a beam- 
link, as may be seen from Figs. 77, 87, 88, 89, and 90. 

29. The method of finding the stresses by constructing at 
each joint a graphic diagram showing the balance of the forces 
acting on the pin at that joint has been in use for a long time. 
But this method is clumsy ; it necessitates the drawing of each 
line twice over, because the stress in each link acts on two 
pins, and, therefore, enters into two of the above diagrams. 
The modern improved method of stress diagrams consists in 
combining all these into one diagram, so that no line, or as 
few as possible, need be drawn twice over. 

It is not always possible to avoid repeating the same stress 
in the diagram, but in a good diagram this repetition is 
minimised, and in almost the majority of cases it does not 
need to occur at all. Its avoidance depends altogether upon 
taking the stress lines in the correct order in building them Cjoiio 
into the diagram. Referring to Fig. 75, take for example the ordw 
stress in the the link 5 C. This stress gives one of the forces 
acting on the joint-pin (5CB 4). It, therefore, appears in 
the closed vector polygon for this joint; and thus it must 
appear in connection with the stress 4 5, i.e. in the same 
polygon. But it mast also appear in similar connection with 
5 6, because it forms one of the balancing forces on the joint- 
pin (5 6 DC). It acts in opposite directions on these two 
pins, and, therefore, in the one diagram it will be read 5 c, 
and in the other cs, and it must radiate from the joint of 
stress lines 16 and 6, because these latter have to be in 
similar connection with each other since they form part of the 
polygon showing the vector balance of the group of external 
forces. Similarly, ed must radiate from the joint of 6 e and 
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6 7. Therefore, in the diagram for joint (C 5 6 D) the stresses 
along C 5, 5 6, 6 D, must follow each other either in this order 
or the exact reverse. Since the three follow in this manner 
and there are only four altogether in the polygon for this joint, 
it results that the same must hold for the four. That is, that 
in the stress-diagram the four must follow in the same order 
as the locor lines are cut in the linkage in circulating round 
the joint. The circuit of the joint may be made either right- 
handedly or left-handedly — that is, either as (C 5 Q D) or as 
(CD 6 5). Such order is called 'cyclic' order, and there are 
two possible cyclic orders that may be followed in building up 
the stress-diagram, the right-handed or the left-handed. But 
the same cyclic order must be preserved throughout the stress- 
diagram for the whole structure. 

80. The cyclic order that has been adopted in building up 
the stress diagram must be marked on it either in words 
under the title, thus, ' Left-handed ' or ' Right-handed,' or 
very much better graphically by a circled arrow-head thus 
■*J or Q 1 , By so marking it, it becomes quite unneces- 
eary to place any arrow-heads on any of the lines of the 
diagram (neither on the external nor on the internal force 
lines) to indicate force directions. In the link diagram to 
distinguish compressions from tensions it becomes unnecessary 
. to use either arrow-heads or + and — . Thus, in Pig. 75, 
which is marked &, in order to find whether the link D E 
is in tension or compression, it is only necessary to notice 
that on the lower joint (9 G D E F) the stress on this link 
will be read de, and on referring to the stress-diagram we find 
that this is downwards, or towards the joint — that is, the link 
is thrusting downwards on thiB pin, and is, therefore, in com~ 
pression. Similarly, link C D is in tension, because at the 
lower joint its force is to be read cd, and this we find to be 
directed upwards, or away from the joint. 

31. Arrow-heads placed on the lines in the linkage are 
very objectionable because they are ambiguous. Thns, a link 
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marked 3 — «■= >■ — £ would by some people be read as 

being in tension, the arrows being taken to indicate that the 
ends of the link tend to Beparate ; while others would under- Anow- 
stand that the arrows indicate the directions of the forces 
exerted by the bar on the pins at its opposite ends, and 
therefore read the bar as being in compression. 

82. The signs + and — affixed to the link-linen are not 
ambiguous, and are in fact very commonly and usefully em- Vh of + 
ployed. When the stresses are read off in figures, theBe 
figures should be written along the links, and a plus may be 
prefixed for tensions and a minus for compressions. 

S3. But a readier and more quickly perceived distinction 
between tension and compression members may be made in 
inking in the linkage by employing two colours ; for example, 
by inking all the tie-bar lines in black and the strut lines in Two 
red. In this book all tie-bars will he shown by thin black SS"" 
lines, and strut lines by thick black lines. The stress-diagram " d thin 
may very suitably be inked in blue. In this book, however, 
fine black lines are used for the stress-diagrams. 

34. The cyclic order of the stress-diagram applies to the 
vector summation diagram of the outside forces. The same 
order as holds for each individual joint is that in which theBe 
external forces must be arranged to follow each other in the 
stress-diagram. The order here refers to that in which the 
outside links are cut through in making the circuit outside 
the whole structure, either right-handedly or left-handedly. 
Thus, in Fig. 76, they will be found in the stress-diagram in cout*n*7 
the order 1 2 8 4 5 6 7 8 9 10, the Bame as that in which the ^g?** 
outside pens are traversed in making a right-handed circuit 
outside the linkage. 

The same cyclic order will be found to be preserved in the 
vector-summation diagram showing the balance of the forces 
acting on any individual pen. Thus, the pen (C) 9B5D in 
Fig. 75, consisting of 4 links, is kept in balance under the 
action of the linkB 9,10; 10 B; B4; 45; 56; 6D; DE; 
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E F ; and F 9. This is the order in which these links are cut 
in making the right-handed circuit of the pen, and in the 
stress-diagram it will be found that the corresponding forces 
follow each other in this order and form a closed vector 
polygon. Here C is the ' pen-joint ' of the above linkB, and 
we see that the same cyclic order holds for the balance of 
' pen-joints ' and for that of ' point-joints.' 

Taking two pens together, for example C and D of Fig. 75, 
and considering them as a compound or complex pen, we find 
the same law holds ; thus, these two are held in balance by 
the forces in the stress-diagram », 10 b 4 6 a 7 ef 0, these being 
arranged according to the right-handed cyclic order in which 
ConiUnoj the corresponding spaces are traversed in making the external 
ttSt c"* 01 "* 01 these two pens. The same will be found to hold 
true of any combination of pens one can take. Thus, the 
application to the group of external forces under which the 
whole structure is in balance is only a special application of a 
general law. The same law again holds good for the balance 
of individual links. Thus, the link C I) is in balance under 
the forces shown in the stress- diagram by icsedefv, this 
order showing the correct direction of these forces. 

Thus pins, links, simple pens and complex pens are all 
subject to this one law of the same cyclic order in the stress- 
diagrams exhibiting their balance. The importance and utility 
of this law in the art of constructing graphic stress-diagrams 
cannot be overrated. 

3d. There is an important exception to the rule that in 
the stress-diagram no stress-line is to be repeated twice. In 
the examples hitherto given the external forces are assumed 
loodi at to act at external joints, and there will be found at once a 
ioinu* 1 difficulty in following the method explained if they do not do 
bo. But the loads are actually sometimes applied at internal 
joints. For example, Fig. 78 Bhows a ' stiff ' arched linkage 
in which the load, which is the weight of a roadway, rests on 
the bars B M, D 0, F Q, &c, &c, and is supposed to be con- 
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centrated at the joints along this line. In order to get over 
the difficulty arising in this way, the best and, so far as the 
author knows, the only correct method is to suppose added a 
number of extra links lying along the lines of the external 
forces and terminating at joints in the outer periphery of the 
linkage. In Fig. 78 these imaginary links are shown by 
dotted lines running from the joints where the loads are 
applied to the upper boundary or chord. They might as 
simply have been drawn downwards to the lower chord, in 
which case the stress-diagram would have taken a slightly 
different nhape from that shown but would have given exactly 
the same stress-magnitudes. It is generally a matter of theo- 
retic indifference towards which boundary the imaginary links 
are inserted, but it is of practical importance to place them bo 
that they shall intersect as few actual links as possible. As 
in Fig. 78, it is generally unnecessary to allow each to inter- 
sect more than one actual link — namely, that at the outer lwuu at 
boundary ; but in Fig. 86 there are examples of them crossing j^£ u 
two actual links. At this intersection a new joint must be 
imagined to be inserted, which joint will divide the actual 
boundary link into two. The supposition of the insertion of 
one imaginary link will thus increase by two the total number 
of links in the linkage and by one the total number of joints. 1 
Thus, the question of the flexibility, stiffness, or redundancy of 
the structure will not be affected by the introduction of these 
imaginary links. This is still the case whether or not the 
imaginary links intersect more than the one peripheral actual 
link. At each ' internal ' intersection of imaginary and actual 
links there must be supposed introduced a new joint. Each 
such joint will split the imaginary and the actual links each 
into two parts, thus increasing the number of links by two 
and the number of joints by one. 

Thus in Fig. 78 the load actually applied at the joint 
(0 P Q F E D) is supposed transferred to the upper chord by 
1 The whole of tbia argument refers only to ptatu linkages. 
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the imaginary link E E'. This divides the apace E into two 
spaces E and E'. The link joining joint (CD Ell) with 
(E F 6 10) is divided by the imaginary joint (E E' 10, 11) into 
two links, E'10 and HE. The supposed insertion of the 
imaginary link leaves the stressrs through these latter two 
links entirely unaffected — that is, it leaves them exactly the 
same as if the imaginary link and joint were not inserted ; 
because at this joint we have jointed together four links lying 
in two straight lines. The vector diagram showing the balance 
of this joint-pin must, therefore, be a parallelogram, and the 
stresses through the two links lying along the same line are, 
therefore, equal and quite independent of the magnitude of 
the stress in the other pair of links lying along the second 
line. In the present case the parallelogram is a rectangle and 
is seen on the stress-diagram to be ee' 10, n. Thus the stress 
condition of the link (11, 10) E is unaffected by the suppo- 
sition of the insertion of the extra link. Furthermore, the 
stress on the imaginary link E E' being necessarily equal to 
the external load, the thrust of this link on the joint-pin 
(0 P Q F E D) is equal to that actually exerted by the load ; 
and the supposition made, therefore, leaves the stress condi- 
tion at this joint entirely unaffected. 

This artifice is, therefore, legitimate, since it alters no 
actual stress conditions, and its adoption eliminates all 
difficulty in constructing the stress-diagram according to the 
ordinary simple procedure already explained. 

36. The result, however, is that a number of lines in the 
stress-diagram appear twice over. Thus all the ' external 
stresses ' applied at internal joints are repeated ; each appear- 
strew- ing once in the external-force vector-balance polygon and 
once as an internal stress, namely, that through the imaginary 
link. Every actual link that is divided into two by imaginary 
joints has also the line representing the stress through it 
repeated twice in the diagram. This repetition is unavoid- 
able. Although it increases the number of lines and thus 
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decreases the ' readability ' of the diagram, it can never lead 
to any ambiguity or real difficulty in reading off results. 

37. When two actual links cross each other without 
being actually jointed at their intersection, the same artifice 
must be adopted in order to make it possible to draw out the 
stress- diagram without confusion and without break of con- 
tinuity. An imaginary joint must be supposed inserted at 
their intersection. This will divide each of the links into two. 
The stresB-diagram for the joint will be a parallelogram, and 

the stress on each of the two links will be repeated twice. Crowing 
The spaces separated by the links should be lettered so aa to 
give similar names to the two stress-lines representing one 
and the same link stress. Thus, in Fig. 79, we have a lattice 
girder of common design except that vertical struts across the 
quadrilateral spaces are usually introduced. In this design 
the diagonals that run from top to bottom chord are not 
actually jointed at their crossings, but at these points joints 
must be imagined for the purpose of enabling one to draw 
out the stress -diagram in an orderly and continuous fashion. 

38. If the spaces are lettered after a system similar to 
that shown in Fig. 79, the identical stresses in the stress- 
diagram will appear with names, not the same, but with a 
distinctive similarity to each other. Thus, C, C, and D 3 D, 
are really parts of one and the same link, but they are treated 
as if they were two separate links. Their names have, how- 
ever, this in common, that the suffices 8 4 are identical in both. 

These suffices in the name of each differ from each other — LatUTimg 
that is, 3 differs from 4 ; while the letters appearing in each 
do not differ, as for instance in C s C 4 only the one letter C 
appears. The stresses of these two links will appear as c a e t 
and d 3 d, ; and these will be opposite sides of a parallelogram, 
and are identical in name bo far as the suffices 8 4 are con- 
cerned. The other pair of equal sides of this same parallelo- 
gram will be c x d t and c t d t , whose names are identical so far 
as the letters go, although the suffices differ in the two stresses 
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■while in each stress only one suffix number appears. These 
are the stresses in the links C 3 D, and C, T> 4 , whose names 
have the same sort of identity, and which are imagined to be 
separate links, although in reality they are one and the same. 
Using this system of lettering, no two bars which are really 
different bars will be found to have names that are not dis- 
tinctive. In each name either the two lottery are the same 
while the suffices differ, in which case the suffices are to he 
lettering taken as the part of the name individualising the real link or 
the corresponding stress ; or else the two suffices are the same 
number while the letters differ, in which case the letters are 
to be taken as the distinctive part of the name. 

The linkage in Fig. 79 has 7 joints in each chord, or 14 in 
all. In order to be stiff it requires, therefore, 2 x 14 — 3 = 25 
links. It has actually 26, and is, therefore, redundant in one 
degree, and its stress-diagram cannot be drawn without taking 
account of its elasticity. 

39. Fig. 80 shows a non-redundant stiff linkage of similar 
design. There are here at the ends 4 joints at each of which 
only two links meet. At each such joint no stresses can 
exist in the links unless an external force acts at the joint. 

Thus at the joint (9 J 4 ) no outside link acts, and therefore 

the stresses in the two internal links, J, 9 and 9 J„ are zero. 

2-iink It must be understood that this rule applies only to 2-joint 

^juJJnt links. If one of the pair of links be a beam, then force may 

I( * d be transmitted through the joint. 

If, again, the two links meeting at such a joint lie in the 
same direction, then it follows, not that their stresses are 
zero, but that they are equal, both being subjected to equal 
pulls or to equal thrusts. . 

40, Another case, frequently of use in surmounting special 
difficulties in complicated structures, is that of a joint at 

3-Unk which three links meet, two of which links lie along the same 

gfaMtiw nne * ^ cre *^ e force-component exerted normally to the links 

in line by the link not in hue must be equal and opposite to 
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the component of external force acting on the joint resolved 
in the same direction. This enables one to find the stresB on 
the oblique link at once without working up to this joint from 
other parts of the structure ; in other words, it may be possible 
to begin drawing the stress-diagram from this joint. 

In many roofs as actually put up such 8-link joints occur SJink 
on the lower chord where no load is applied. The joints 2 is line 
ABC P in Fig. 81 are examples of this. The stay-bars at 
these joints cannot be stressed except by the weight of the 
tie-bars of the lower chord, and are, therefore, practically of 
no nse whatever. If the lower chord were composed of two 
stiff beams, then the stays would be of use. 

41. In the case of an external force acting on such a 
S-link joint, if we look on this force as that of an external link, 
the joint is a 4-link one. Thus, at amy 4-link joint two of whose 
links he in one line, the force-components of the other two per- 
pendicular to the first two must be equal and opposite. It 
not infrequently helps one oat of a special difficulty in pro- 
ceeding with the stress -diagram to remember this obvious fact. 

Again, if a known external force acts at such a 4-link joint, 4-link 
the component of external force perpendicular to the two links 2 ^ ii« 
in alignment must balance the algebraic sum of the similar 
components of the forces along the two other links. Thus in 
Fig. 80 all except the end joints are of this character. There- 
fore, the algebraic sum of the vertical components of the 
forces of any pair of diagonal braces meeting at a joint must 
equal the vertical component of the load at that joint. The 
student should inspect the stress-diagram to trace out the 
truth of this proposition for each of the joints of this 
structure. 

42. In drawing the stress diagram of a plane structure, 
the general rule is that one must begin at a 2-link joint — i.e. 

one of two internal links. The outside link makes a third, Order of 
and, its stress being known, the triangle of balancing forces can P* 00 **"" 
at once be drawn. From this one must proceed to a con- 
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titjuouB 8-link joint ; a 4-link joint would leave three unknown 
forces which it would be impossible to determine. The third 
joint taken in building up the diagram may be a 4-link one, 
but must not be 5-linked. At each successive step the new 
joint attacked must be one at which all the forces except two 
are either known as data or have already been found by the 
stress-diagram construction. It is here that the beginner gene- 
rally goes wrong ; he goes prematurely to a joint where more 
than two forces remain undetermined, and, being unable to 
solve this, becomes confused and perhaps disheartened. It is 
only in special circumstances, however, which are dealt with 
below, that he has not at each step a choice of one or more 
joints fulfilling the condition necessary for solubility. 
Order of Nearly all structures have at least two joints at each of 

pro ° ™* which meet only two inside links. It is a matter of theoretic 
indifference at which of these two the stress-diagram is begun. 
Sometimes one will be preferable as a matter of convenience to 
tbe draughtsman. Usually, the commencement having been 
made at one of theBe two joints, the other is the last to be dealt 
with at tbe completion of the diagram, and the last two joints 
usually furnish the graphic test of accuracy of draughtsman* 
ship. Sometimes, however, it is convenient to work part of 
the diagram from one of the 2-link jointB, and another part 
from the other similar joint, the two parts being eventually 
joined somewhere near tbe centre of the diagram, and this 
junction then affording the test of accuracy. 

43. The normal distribution of links at the various joints 
is the following : two 2-link joints, two 8-link joints, all the 
others 4-linked. This may be recognised from the formula 
Ha-nlier (2 n — 8) linkB for the n joints of a stiff non-redundant plane 
°t ^oijit -" rame - Each link goes to two joints, and, therefore, there are 
(in — 6) link-ends at the n joints. The above distribution 
accounts for{2x 2 + 2 X3+ (» — i)i}=i + 6 + tn~ 16 = 
* n — e, the same as just mentioned. 

The two 2-link joints can never be found contiguous to 
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each other in a stiff linkage. The two it-link joints are gene- 
rally contiguous to the two 2-link ones. 

If there be one 5-link joint, then there are three 3-link ones. 
If there be several 5-link joints, there is a corresponding extra 
number of 3- ot 2-link ones. Each 6 link joint leads either number 
to an extra 2-link instead of a 4-link joint, or to two extra 3- « a joint 
link instead of 4-link joints. Each extra degree of complexity 
in an; one part of the structure beyond the normal arrange- 
ment in which the most complex joint has four links leads to 
a corresponding amount of extra simplicity in another part. 

44. There may also be no 2-link joints along with six 3- 
link ones, all the rest having four ; in this case the count of 
the link-ends being 

8X8 + (n — 6)4=18 + 4)1 — 2 4 = * B — 8 

as before. Figs. 85 and 86 give examples of this distribution, iro a-Va.it 
It is here impossible to start drawing the stresB-diagram in J 
the usual way. One method of surmounting the difficulty is 
to start by help of the ' Method of Sections.' Another is to 
use the ' Method of Two Trials and Two Errors.' Explana- 
tions and examples of both methods are given below. 

45. These principles of stress-diagram construction will 
now be illustrated by going through in detail a few examples. 

First, take the arched linkage of Fig. 78. The structure 
is symmetrically built, but the load is not symmetrically dis- 
tributed. 

The loads are 2, 3 = 12, 13 = 2 tons each ; 

3,4 = 4,5 = 5,6 = 6,7 = 7,8 = 8,9 = 4 tons each; 
and 9, 10 = 10, 11 = 11, 12 = 7 tons each ; 
all these loads being vertical and parallel to the axis of sym- 
metry of the linkage. The supporting force 13, 1 is inclined 
at 45° to the horizontal. These are the load data. 

A left-handed stress-diagram is adopted : the outside pens 
are numbered in left-hand cyclic order ; the loads applied at 
internal joints are transferred to peripheral jointB by means 
of imaginary links ; and the inside pens are lettered as shown. 
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Next, the loads are plotted to scale consecutively from 2, 8 at 
the right-hand end to 12, 13 at the left-hand along a vertical 
straight line lying near the left-hand end of the paper. The 
scale actually adopted is J" = 1 ton ; but this is made small 
for the sake of engraving. In practice £" = 1 ton would be 
better. From is in stress-diagram a line ia drawn at 45° to 
horizontal. Any pole is chosen, and parallel to the radii from 
it are drawn the lines of a simple link polygon through the 
spaces 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13 of the linkage. 1 The 
lines through spaces 2 and 13 are produced to meet, and 
through their intersection a vertical line is drawn, this being 
the centre-line of the loads. The line 13, 1 of the support- 
ing force is drawn through the joint (13, 1 K) at 45° to meet 
this centre-line. The line to this last intersection from joint 
(1, 2 K) gives the direction of the other supporting force ; and 
this force is now drawn from 2 in the stress -diagram to meet 
is, l, thus determining the point i. 

The following table now shows the order in which the 
stress-diagram is built up. In the force-diagram for each 
joint certain force lines (all except two) have been drawn 
already before the completion or closure of the diagram. The 
last two, or those requiring to be drawn when the diagram is 
completed for the joint, are indicated in the table by a bar 
being placed over them : — 



flime of Joint In 


Bdanced foroc- 


Hum of Joint In 


Baluced fotw- 


llnkaga 


dknui 


Unknci 


db * r " n 


1B.1.K 


it, i, *, it 


T1U 


tiut 


KIM 


h\mk 


12, 18, K MB 




M1N 


m'.nm 


12BC 


uSeu 


MIO 


nion 


11,12CC 


n.n.oTu 


OIP 


oipo 


C'CBMNOD 


( , amn»"3? 


P1Q 


pxqp 


11CDE 


iie'den 


Q1B 


qirq 


10.11EE' 


10,11,5715 


BIB 




E'EDOPQF 


e'edopq~/7 


SIT 


tin 


lOE'FG 


»*/!» 



1 The simple linkage to determine the supporting force 13 ia omitted bom 

the engraving tor clearness' sake, but was, of oooxee, drawn in the original 
diagram. 
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Neuiib of Joint In 


Balanced fen* 
diagran 


Kama oE Joint In 


Balanced farce- 


9,10GG / 
G'GFQESH 

flG'Hr 
■ 8011' 
I'lHSTUJ 

SI'JV 

78V V 

lax 

llN 
lMW 

lwo 

lo» 

1*Q 
1«» 

IKS 


s, mgg^t 
g'gfqrthg' 

%i'jvi 

ibvv't 
iiki 
Ik nil 

lipT 

]p«i 
lqri 


1ST 
1TV 

V'VJUlir* 

7VII 

67 II' 
I'lTVTII 

6tl» 

5 0O<*' 
aaEtRQF 

6»'ri 

45»M' 
■IFQFon 

4B' BO 

S40 0' 
o'aioiMi 


liTl 
It7l 

aril's 
i'tJntBttl' 

ll'b[<i 
H«F? 

f'tli»i>«rp 

ifT.« 

«'efqpoda' 

l •' dot 

o'lloam to c' 



This completes the drawing of the diagram with the excep- 
tion of the line b a. But both the points b and 3 are already 
located, and the line can therefore be drawn by joining them 
without reference to the direction of the line B 8 in the link- t 
age. The test of the accuracy of the drawing consists in find- 
ing whether these two lines in linkage and stress-diagram be 
parallel as they ought to be. 

Another form of test (although not an independent test) 
is to locate point b once more by drawing the force-diagram for 
the joint 3 C B. If the drawing be accurate, the two b's thus 
found will coincide. A third mode of locating it is to draw 
the diagram for the joint KX23B. If the inaccuracy be 
found to be much, it shows that some downright mistake has 
occurred in forming the diagrams ; if it be small, it shows that 
no snch mistake has been committed, bat that strict parallelism 
between the lines has not been maintained, or that the lines 
have not been drawn strictly through the right points. 

There being no external loads at the joints along the 
upper chord where the diagonals meet, and the diagonals 
having equal, although contrary, inclinations, the stresses in 
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the two members of each pair of diagonals meeting at an 
upper joint are equal in magnitude and of contrary sign. 
Also the stresses in the pair of horizontal members meeting 
at each npper joint differ by the arithmetical sum of the hori- 
zontal components of the stresses in the two diagonals — i.e. 
differ by double the horizontal component of one of these 



46. The next example taken will be Fig. 80. Here we 
need to use a number of imaginary joints on account of the 
crossing of the bracing-bars. The structure is symmetrical, 
and is supported by abutments at the four points Q P S T. 
At the latter point T the supporting force is known to be 
zero, and, since no load acts here, the stresses on the links 
J, 9 and 9 J, are zero. The loads 1 2, 28, 84, 4 5, 5 6, 6 7, 
7 8, 8 9 are equal and inclined 30° to the horizontal. The 
loads 10, 11; 11,12; 12,18; 18,14; 14,15; 15,16; 16, 
17; 17,18; 18, 19 are equal and vertical. The whole load 
on the upper chord 1, 9 is in magnitude half the whole load 
on the lower chord 10, 19. The supporting force 20, 1 is 
supposed known in direction as at 45° to the horizontal, and 
Compound also in magnitude as J that of 1, 9. The supporting force 
gtTd«r 19. 20 is known to be inclined at 60° to the horizontal. These 
are the data. 

The right-hand cyclic order has been adopted in construct- 
ing this diagram. The Btress-diagram is begun by plotting 
to a suitable scale 20, 1 and i234S67se; then vertically 
downwards from 9 to 19' the loads on the lower chord. 
The location of these latter is only temporary, as the un- 
known force a, 10 has been omitted from its proper cyclic 
position, and has to be inserted subsequently after being 
found. A pole is chosen, and parallel to radii from it are 
drawn the links of a simple one-pen linkage through the out- 
side pens 20, 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 (9, 10) 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 
18, 19 : 9 and 10 being taken as one space because of the 
omission of the force 9, 10; and the latter links being drawn 
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parallel to the radii from the pole to the points 11' 12' 13'. . . . 
is'. This simple polygon is omitted from the engraving. 
The first and last link through spaces 20 and 19 are produced 
to meet, and through their joint is drawn B the line of the 
resultant || 20, 19'. The known supporting force line 19, 20 
through F is produced to meet B, and from their joint is 
drawn a line to Q. This latter line gives the direction of the 
supporting force 9, 10, and parallel to it is drawn from is' < 
the line ia', 19 in the streBB-diagram. In same diagram from g^n 
20 is drawn 20, is || 20, 19 in linkage — i.e. at 60° to horizontal. 
This gives the final position of 19 in the stress-diagram. The 
parallelogram is, 19', 9, 10 is completed by drawing s, 10 and 
19, 10. The line 9, 10 is now properly located in the stress- 
diagram, giving the magnitude of the supporting force at _Q, 
The lineB 9, 19' and is' is may now be rubbed oat for .clear- 
ness' sake, and the lower chord loads are plotted off along the 
line 10, is. 

47. It is frequently the case, as here, that the joint of the 
load resultant line with one supporting force line lies far out- 
side the paper. The difficulty of drawing from this joint to 
another point such as Q is got over by a construction such as 
that shown ia the figure. The point r is the joint of B and 
line F Q. From any other point r" in B directions to F and 
Q are taken, and lines rp' and r q' are drawn parallel to them. 

p" is the joint of rp' and 19, 20. From p' is drawn p' tf \ P Q, Joint* 
and its joint <f with t q' is a point in the desired line 9, 10 txe"" 
throngh Q. The proof is obviouB. Owing to similarity of tri- i"** 1 "* 
angles, 

P r m r r" — Hjf 

p' r r'r P q' ' 

and therefore the three lines Pjj', rr' and Qg' converge to 
the same point. The difficulty may be otherwise avoided by 
the construction explained in Section 18 of Chapter VIII. 

48. In the following table, describing the further construc- 
tion^ the stress-diagram, a shorter method of writing out 
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the process is adopted. In each new joint-diagram we here 
leave unnamed the lines already drawn, and mention only the 
two new lines to be drawn. The joint is also left unnamed. 
The new point or pole determined by the joint of the two new 
streBs-lines is placed iaat in the triangular name given to the 
process of finding it. Thus ■ > b t means that two lines 

are to be drawn from the already known points 3 and fc s , and 

that their intersection giveB the point b r It is, of course, to 
Con- be understood that these two lines are to be drawn parallel 

dBtorip- to the lines 3 B, and B, B, in the linkage. By help of this 
conitrao- ^b^™ 1 * ne whole process for Fig. 80 is accurately expressed 
tion in the following table. The consecutive order in which the 

table is to be read is along the horizontal lines from left to 

right as in ordinary reading. 

;:». '>*. £». ;> 

' l S>». £>«. "><<. '!><> %>*. l>'> 

d t *^ . e t n. «y i t (coincident | i, 

6 8 rf s * n^" l| andj,| with [ and 9 



i>». k >h > k >h - «>»• *;>"- 



,'>,. ?;>/. '/>/. 

The points e t and f b ore now determined. The line join- 
ing them should be ]j E 5 F s , that is, vertical. This is the test 
of the accuracy of the drawing. 

49. When the structure is symmetrical and the distribu- 
tion of load also symmetrical, the two axes of symmetry coin- 
Bymme- ciding, the stress-diagram is also symmetrical, its axis of 
triciiBoof Hvmme t].y being perpendicular to that of the linkage and of 
the loading. This leads to much simplification in the con- 
struction of the diagram. 

This is illustrated by Fig. 82, which shows a simple roof 
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trass with vertical loading and vertical supporting forces. 
From the symmetry of the load distribution it is evident that 
the two supporting forces are equal, and, therefore, it is un- 
necessary to draw in a simple linkage in order to determine 
them. Each is equal to half the whole downward load. The 
lines 5 6, G G, and 14, 15 lie on the axis of symmetry. Bight- 
hand cyclic order is used. 

The loads are 1, 2 = 9, 10 = 2 tons ; 2, 3 = 8, 9 = 3 tons ; 
3,4 = 7,8 = 4tonB; 4, 5 = 5, 6 = 6,7 = 6 tons; 

11, 12 = 12, 13 =13, 14 = 14, 15 = 15, 16 = 16, 17 = 17, 
18 = 3 tons. 

The whole downward load is, therefore, 57 tons, and each 
supporting force is 28f tons. These outside stresses are 
plotted to a suitable scale along the vertical lino i, io, 11, 18, l. Symmo- 
Tbe horizontal dotted line at the middle of this vertical line 
is the axis of symmetry of the stress-diagram. The construc- 
tion proceeds in the following order : — 

There is no need of completing the other half, as the results 
would only be a repetition of those already obtained. The 
only test of accuracy is that the line g g should be bisected by 
the axis of symmetry. If the diagram were completed each 
pair of points with similar letter names (i.e. poles of similar 
right- and left-hand pens) should be equidistant from the 
same axis and should be vertically one over the other. Each 
pair would thus give a test of accuracy similar to that given 

60. In Fig. 83 we have again a symmetrical structure, 

namely, a railway bridge with roadway along the bottom boom . symme- 

Thc first stress-diagram is for a symmetrical load — viz. a Bridge. 

uniformly distributed load over the whole length. As pens J 1 !^" 

1, 2, 11, and 12 have only j the breath of the others, the loads rolling 
12 and 11, 12 are each j, and 2, 3, and 10, 11 are each g, of 
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the loads at the other joints. The depth of the girder is f of 
the span. The loads are 

1, 2 - 11, 12 = 6 tons ; 

2,8 = 10, 11 = 7 tons; 

3, 4 = 4, 5 = 6, 6 = 6, 7 = 7, 8 = 8, 9 = 9, 10 = 8 tons. 

Total load = 82 tons. Each vertical supporting force = 

41 tons. 

Left-hand cyclic order is chosen, and the load line l, 12 is, 
therefore, plotted near the left edge of the paper. The three 
bars Al, A 12, and LI have no stress in them. The two 
former bars have stresses developed in them when an end 
wind acts on the bridge ; when the girder expands by rise of 
temperature and thus thrusts horizontally on the abutments ; 
and when the head of a train comes on the bridge, thus com- 
municating to it a horizontal shock. The bar L L serves to 
support part of the weight of the long compression member 
Bymme- (L 1) and to lessen its buckling by keeping its middle point 
Bridg*. in line with its end points. None of these three bars are use- 
JJ|^ less, therefore, although the stress-diagram shown indicates 
roiling zero stress. L L mast be constructed as a strut, but requires 
only a small section. 

The order of the construction is as followB : — 
Mark a coincident with l. Then draw 

> >c J* *». >/{>„ p,k >i Pi j>* PL 

Mark 1 coincident with I. Then J>k, &c. The lower half 

of the diagram is symmetrical with the upper half ; j h and / 
should coincide with the corresponding heavy type letters, and 
kigecdb should be vertically over the corresponding heavy 
letters. These latter coincidences are the tests of accuracy 
in drawing. 

In the stress-diagram No. 2 the pen 12 is supposed to be 
unloaded, the other portions being loaded as before. All the 
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joint loads remain the same except 11,12, which becomes S 
tons, and the supporting forces 1 becoming 41 — 4 *f = 
40££ tons, and 12, = 41 — 2fJ = 88/j tons. The order of 
proceeding in drawing the diagram is the same as above. This 
diagram is shown in the plate drawn on top of No. 1 diagram, 
and distinguished by being drawn in dotted lines, thus 

The third diagram, drawn in same place with 

lines, is for the load covering all but the last two pens 11 and 
12. The load 11,12 is now zero, and 10,11 =4 tons, the 
others remaining unchanged. The total load is now 82 — 9 = 
73 tons, of which 40^ — $$ = 40 -fc tons is balanced by 1, 
and the remaining 82^ tons by 12, 0. 

The fourth diagram shows the results with all but the last 
three pens loaded as before ; the fifth, those with all but the 
last four pens loaded ; and so on, there being 12 stress-dia- 
grams drawn, the last of which corresponds to the case of 
the first pen only being covered with a load of 6 tons, and Byitune- 
the only external forces considered being, therefore, a load of Bridge. 
8 tons in line 1, 2, and the supporting forces, which are, in P'f"?* 
this case, 01=Sx4| = 2^ tons, and 12, = 8 x -fa = -fa rolling 
ton. The student should carefully trace through all twelve 
diagrams and compare the results, which are very instructive. 
It will be noticed that the maximum Btress in any bar of the 
upper or lower chord occurs when the bridge is fully loaded ; 
while the maximum for any diagonal or vertical bracing bar 
occurs when the larger only of the two portions of the bridge 
to one side of the lower end of the bar is covered by the load. 
This is not an invariable law, as will be seen presently, but it 
commonly holds good for the shapes employed in engineering 
structures. As under these various systems of loadings the 
individual links are sometimes in tension and sometimes in 
compression, it is impossible to distinguish between struts and 
ties by thick and thin lines in the frame-diagram. All those 
bare that are at any time in compression have been marked 
by thick lines ; those that are always in tension by thin lines. 
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51. The 'Method of Sections' has already been men- 
tioned. One of its uses is to investigate the stresses in part 
of a structure without taking the trouble to draw out a stress- 
diagram for the whole. The dotted-line section F Q in Fig. 
83 ma; be taken as an example. It crosses the pens 2, G, D, 
and 0, two of which are outside and two inside. The method 
is applicable only to a section crossing not more than 2 inside 
pens — i.e. cutting not more than 3 inside links. The locor 
sum of all the outside forces (in this case 1 + 1 2 $. 2 .-jjj. K) 
is first found either by a one-pen linkage, or, as in the present 
very simple example, by numerical calculation. From the 
joint between R and the link 2 C is drawn a line to the joint 
between C D and D 0. The portion of the frame to the left 
hand of the section line is in balance under the four forces B, 
2 C, C 1), and D 0. The locor Bum of the first two must pass 
through their joint ; the locor sum of the last two must pass 
Method of through their joint ; these two locor sums must be equal and 
** opposite along the same line — that is, R + 2C^CD + D0; 
and therefore each of them lies along the line last drawn. 
Parallel to this line, therefore, is drawn the line c o in Fig. 84, 
where o 2 =#= R an & 2 c || 2 C. 

This gives 2 c =j= stress in link 2 C, and co=j= vector sum 
.of stresses in C D and DO. This latter is now resolved 
into its two components by drawing c d J C D and o d | D — 

that is, by the operation J>rf. We have thus obtained the 

stresses in the three links cat by the section plane F Q. The 
construction of Fig. 84 may be made in either of two forms 
as shown — one corresponding to the left-hand cyclic order, in 
which the locors are cut in making left- hiindedly the circuit of 
the portion of the frame on the one side of the section, and the 
other being similarly right-handed. The former is coincident 
in every respect with the diagram o 2 c d o of the first stress- 
diagram of Fig. 83, except that it is drawn to a larger scale. 
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52. For symmetrical loading the utility of this ' method 
of sections ' is not great, because in this case one does not 
need to draw a one-pen linkage in order to determine the 
supporting forces ; and, therefore, it must be drawn specially 

for the sake of finding the position of the locor II in solving s^mme- 
the ' section.' But one can draw the complete stress-diagram on «jm- 
up to the section-line practically as quickly as the one-pen ?^!^ 
linkage can be drawn. But for unsymmetrical loading the 
supporting forces cannot be found without drawing the one- 
pen linkage, and a portion of this already drawn can be used 
to fix the position of K. Its use in starting the diagrams of 
peculiarly formed structures has already been mentioned. 

53. Suppose the two boundary links cut by the section- 
line be parallel to each other and E parallel to both. The 
joint of B with either of these links is at infinity, and the 
above construction fails. But in this case evidently the trans- 
verse bracing bar has no stress in it, because the resultant 
external force has no transverse component to be balanced by paraiiai 
the thrust or pull of this bar across the plane of section. The ta ^tiim 
stresses in the two boundary links will, therefore, be found by 
dividing B between them in proportion to their distance from 

11. This, of course, is easily done in the ordinary graphic 
mode. This case arises in taking sections of vertical and . 
non-tapered piers with vertical loading. 

54. This ' method of sections ' is not applicable to a section 
cutting three links which meet at one joint. As an example 
take Fig. 85. This is not put forward as an economical form 
of roof truss ; it is inserted here simply as illustrating several 

of the special features that have been spoken of. It contains Koof 
no joint where only two links meet, and yet it is non-redun- f^^g 
dant and stiff- A section through the pens 2 B A is not *^*\ 
amenable to treatment by the above ' method of sections,' ti«i 
because the three bars 2 B, B A, and A all meet in one joint. 
The stress-diagram can, however, he commenced by help of 
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a section through the pens 4 E F 0, or of one through 5 G F 0. 
The former is used in the following construction. 

The load data are the following. The loads 1 2, 2 3, and 3 4 
are vertical, the first 5 tone and 2 3 = 3 4 = 7 J tons. The 
load 45 = 9 tons and is inclined at 90° to the vertical. The 
load 5 6 = fi 7 - = 10 tons, each being inclined at 20° to the 
vertical, while 7 8 = 7 tons and is at 15° to the vertical. The 
horizontal component of the supporting force 8 is kuown to 
he £ of the horizontal component of 1, both components 
having the same direction (viz. of course, from left towards 
right hand). 

With these data proceed as follows. Plot oat the outside 
stresses l 2, 2 s .... 7 8 in consecutive right-hand cyclic 
order. Join 8 1 of stress-diagram, and parallel to it draw two 
lines from the supporting points F and F,. Proceed first on the 
supposition that the supporting forces are parallel, and, there- 
Koofillu- fore, both parallel to si. Choose any pole p, and draw in a 
■paritl corresponding one-pen polygon, drawing first the links through 
difflMU- jh e spaces 1234567 8, and carrying the first and last of 
these up to intersect with the fines drawn through P and P, 
parallel to si. Join these two intersections. This gives the 
' closing line ' of the pen, and parallel to it draw from p a line 
intersecting 8 1 in 0'. The actual supporting forces are s 0' 
and 0' 1 compounded with a pair of equal and opposite forces 
along the line P P,. Therefore, from 0' is drawn a line parallel 
to PPj, and is known to lie on this line. The horizontal 
projection of 1 s is divided in the proportion of 3 to 1, and 
is found vertically over the point \ of this horizontal projec- 
tion from s. The supporting forces 8 and 1 are now 
known, and lines parallel to them through P and P, are to be 
drawn. That through P meets the link of the one-pen linkage 
through space 1 in a point from which must now be drawn a 
line || p 0. The joint of this fine with that through pen 4 is to 
be found. It is called R in the diagram. Through this is 
drawn a line Q R [ 4, and the joint Q of this with link F is 
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found. This joint Q is joined with joint (FE4 6G), and 
parallel to this line is drawn if in the stress-diagram, /being 
the joint of this and o/| F. The correct position of/ being 
thus found, the diagram proceeds in the following order ; — 

The line between b and a must now be found parallel to B A, 
and, therefore, coincident with da, if the drawing has been 
accurate. Continuing *J>j v>I \>h ]>t *>&. A second 

test of accuracy is now found in that the line joining the points 
I and k so found should be parallel to L K. 

It may be noticed that since 2B and 8 G are in the same 
line, we might have commenced by finding be. Thus draw 
through points 2 and 3 lines 2 b and s c parallel to 2 B and 
8 C ; any line such as b c drawn between these two and parallel 
to B C gives the stress on B C. Having found this, cd can he Booiiiiui 
found by drawing 6d|BA and cd||CD, because BA and Jj,"^? 
AD are in the same line. In a similar manner ed may next J***™ 1 * 
be found. But this beginning will carry us no further than 
this, because we now find at each of the joints (ADEFJ and 
(012BA) that three unknown forces remain to be found. 
A similar remark might be made regarding the other side of 
the roof. 

It should also be observed that, in spite of the dissymmetry 
of the load distribution, the stresses in A and L are equal, 
as are also those in A F and F L. This results from the 
symmetry of the structure and from tire fact that, while the 
joints (OAF) and (OFL) are 3-link only and are directly 
joined by a link F, no external forces act at these. They 
would still have been equal in pairs if equal and symmetrically 
disposed loads acted upon these joints; for instance, equal 
portions of the weights of the bars themselves form actually 
occurring loads which still leave the above equalities un- 
disturbed. 
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If the links A, F, and L were in line (along P P,), 
then A F and F L would be useless, there being no stress in 
them. Their only utility would be in suspending the long 
tie-bar (P P,) and preventing it drooping by its own 
weight. 

55. The other method previously referred to as an alter- 
native to the method of sections in starting a diagram, when 
there exist no 2-link joints, is the ' Method of Two Trials and 
Two Errors.' In the present example one would assume a 
value of o a, and from it find the stresses in the neighbouring 
barB — namely, the following stresses : 2 b, a b, 3 c, b c, c d, a d, 
d e, ef. The point e having now been determined, a line from 
it parallel to E 4 should cut the load line at point * in the 
Two uuu stress-diagram. It does not do so, however, because of the 
error in the assumption made regarding o a. The distance of 
the intersection from -i is a measure of the error made. Next 
assume a new value of a and repeat the process, obtaining 
a new error or deviation from the point i. By linear inter- 
polation between these two errors the true points are at once 
obtained. It does not matter in the least whether the two 
guesses are near or far away from the truth. If the two 
errors come out -I- and — , so much the better; and if one 
error be small and the other large a good accurate interpola- 
tion will be obtained. 

This process is illustrated in detail in Fig. 86, in which is 
cantilever represented a bridge structure without any 2-link joints. The 
Bridge frame is of the cantilever type which has become common in 
recent years. 

One way in which this problem might be commenced would 
be to take a section through the joint at the top of pen A and 
through the bar A. The moment of the force in A 
round the above joint must balance the moment round the 

same joint of the resultant of the outside forces 01 8 9. 

The locor sum of these would be found, and its intersection 
with A joined with the joint ABU. This joining line gives 
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the direction of the third side of a stress-triangle of which one 
side is the stress in A. 

A second mode of commencing would be to take a section 
through pens 9, U, B, 0, or one through 10, IT, B, 0, proceeding 
as previously explained. 

In either of these methods the intersection of the locor-sum 
of external forces with the line of the bar A or B would be 
an ill- conditioned intersection, and although either solution 
would probably be more rapid than the following, neither 
would be so accurate. 

The load data are the following : — 

The downward loads are applied to the joints along the 
horizontal straight line R Q, R M, S L, S I, &c, all which loads 
are vertical, and are transferred to the upper boundary by the 
introduction of imaginary links ; and the two supporting Cantiierer 
forces are applied at joints (01HG) and (18.0GH), that at Tw*tri»n 
the latter joint being known to be inclined at 30° to the wia * nora 
vertical, and the direction of the former having to be found 
by help of a one-pen frame. (This latter is shown in the 

figure in lines thus , and its stress-pole is marked 

® .) The loaik at the joints 

(Q 12), (P QR), <L M R), (KLS) = each 13 tons. 

Those at joints 

(F I S), (E P T), (C D T), (B C U) = each 20 tons. 

Those at joints 
(ABU), (CBU), (DCTF), (EDT), (IFT), (XI 8) = each 25 
tons. 

Those at joints 

(XLS), (SMS), (ftS, 17) = each 12 tons. 
Total downward load = 818 tons. 

Using the method of two trials and errors, we may begin 
(after having drawn in the closed polygon of outside forces 
including is, o, and i) by choosing for ' trial ' any arbitrary 
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value 1 q' for the stress in 1 Q. From this point q" chosen 
arbitrarily on the line l q drawn from l J 1 Q, we proceed to 
find the following other points, in which the accent ' indicates 
that their positions! correspond with the supposition that q' is 
tHe correct position of q : — 

£>'.' ?'>'.' ?>■■' '/x }>?' ;>»' "'>"■ 

-:>f £>* i,>v •,>• ps £>.- pf 
{>'.' »'>».' "''>< ?'>< ?>< &>V v> d ' 

Having now found the point h', we notice that it is not on the 
line o b drawn from o || B as it ought to be. 

A second trial value of 1 q — viz. 1 q" — is now taken, and 

exactly the same process as above repeated, resulting in a 

second wrong position for 6, namely b", which is still out of 

Cutilever the line o b bat not at the same distance from it as b'. Next 

two triaii through h' and b" a straight line is drawn to cut o&QOB. 

ud erron iy ne intersection 6 is the true position of b, and the true 

diagram can now be drawn backwards from b towards q by 

reversing the series of operations indicated above ; thus, 

Here we are stopped in this backward course becauae no 
proximate joint leaves only two stresses undetermined. This 
will not be generally the case, this special example having 
been chosen because it presents an unusual number of pecu- 
liar difficulties. 

Next draw through q' and q" two parallel lines in any 
direction different from o q, and plot off along these from 
q and q" to p' and p" the distances b'b and b" b. These are 
measures of the errors resulting from the two trials. In thiB 
example the errors are of opposite signs, and are therefore 
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plotted in opposite directions from q' and q". Join p' and p", 
and let the joining line meet oqiaq. This intersection q is 
the correct position of q, and from it the diagram may be 
proceeded with up to e in the same order as that used for 
the trials. That this forward series of operations gives the 
same position for c as the above-mentioned backward series, 
affords a proof of the accuracy of the drawing. Evidently the 
backward operations were not really necessary, because, having 
found q correctly, the forward series could be continued as in 
the trials up to b. The proof of accuracy of drawing would 
then consist in finding the b given to lie on o b j] B and also 
in the line b' b". 

The rest of the diagram may now be drawn as follows : — 

i.P a > b > u, *?u. *>u„ *>u, > c. 

b' a' i<k * \\' ' 12' * is-^ > V 

At this point the same difficulty reappears ; there is no cantilever 
proximate joint at which only two as yet undetermined Jj^^ 
stresses act. Since q. is not yet known, we have once more and «**«» 
to fall back on the method of trial and error. 

Draw from u, a line || V 3 T 2 and select at random any point 
t,' upon it. Then proceed as follows : — 

Sf>«.' v> 4 ' P" J>«" P* *> 1 ' v >f 

This i,' is found not to be on the line u s drawn from m || 14 S, 
as it ought to be. Another point t," is now selected ou u, t a , 
and the process repeated whereby a point a," is found, still not 
on the proper line H s hut not at the same distance from it as 
«,'. Then a,' a," are joined and the line produced to meet u a> 
the intersection s, being the true position of *,. The two 
errors a,' a, and a," a, are now plotted from t/ and t/' along 
parallel lines in any direction to the points v' and ir". The 
line joining 7/ and V cuts n s t in t,, the correct position of t,. 
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This point .having been obtained, the drawing of the trae 
diagram proceeds as in the trials up to the point •,. It is 
then drawn as follows : — 

!*>■. >. 3>'. X>i > i>»- 

Finally the points m and a are joined, and the final test 
of accuracy of drawing is that this line m a should be parallel 
to XV. 

It is to be noticed that the diagram shows a stress r, s, 
different from the outside force 8 4, which is really applied at 
joint (LMES). Now of this stress r, «, a part = 84 belongs 
to the imaginary link supposed to lie along this line. The 
stress on the actual link R 3 is, therefore, the algebraic differ- 
ence between r, «, and 8 4, the stress in the imaginary link 
being, of course, a compression. Since r,*, indicates a resul- 
cmtuever tant tension, the real tension on the actual link is the arith- 
metic sum (r,«, + 8 4),, taking both these lengths positively. 
This is a most important rule to attend to in using imaginary 
links ; if it be not very carefully adhered to, in the case of 
imaginary and actual links lying along the same line, the 
stress-diagram will be altogether wrongly interpreted as re- 
gards these actual links. The same remark applies in the 
present example to the links S T, T 8, and SR, The stresses 
on these four actual links are 

on K S I 65 + 13 = + 78 tons tension ; 

„ 8 T — 855 + 20 = — 385 „ compression ; 

„ TS — 343 + 25 = — 818 „ compression; 

„ SB + 61 + 12 = + 78 „ tension. 

Here the imaginary stresses 13, 20, 25, and 12 are added 
(i.e. given a + sign), because they are compressions (or 
negative stresses) to be subtracted. 



Bridge 
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CHAPTER XI. 

FLAT STATIC STRUCTURES CONTAINING BEAM-LTNKB. 

1. When the structure contains beam-links — that is, links 
exposed to and capable of resisting bending moments — it is 
necessary to determine these bending moments for all the 
sections, as well as the shear force and the direct pull or 
thrust along the axis of the beam. The total or resultant 
force across any section is always capable of being looked on Ben 
as a single force through the centre of figure of the section 
combined with a force-couple. The latter furnishes the bend- 
ing moment on the section. The former is usually resolved 
into two components : one, viz. the shear force, parallel to the 
section plane, and the other normal to it and producing either 
compression or tension. 

2. There are various methods by which these beam 
stresses may be dealt with graphically. One is to suppose 
substituted for the beam a stiff non-redundant triangulated 
frame. When properly interpreted the stress-diagram for 
this substituted frame gives all the required forces acting on 

the actual beam. This method, although legitimate and Vaiioui 
elegant, is seldom necessarily followed. A somewhat similar 
device was employed in his paper on ' Frictional Efficiency of 
Mechanisms, 1 read by Professor Fleeming Jenkin before the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh in April 1877 and February 1878. 
Another mode of solution is the successive use of the ' method 
of sections ' at various parts of the frame ; or else of the 
method of ' two trials and two errors.' 

3. In some simple cases, however, it is not necessary to 
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resort either to this substitution or to the latter method. The 
diagram on account of its simplicity becomes easily intelligible 
without the artificial aid of the supposititious triangulation. 
Fig. 87 illustrates the method to be adopted for such simple 
linkages. The beam is indicated by a double line — viz. a fine 
line indicating the position of its axis, underneath which is 
drawn a thick line. * 

The loads are given in direction and magnitude. The 
supporting force 8, 9 is given in direction ; it is vertical. By 
the construction of a single-pen linkage the direction of 14, 1 
and the magnitudes of 14, 1 and 8, 9 are found. Beginning 
at the joint 4 6 C, the stress-diagram is then constructed as 
follows : — 



> > > > >■ 



This supplies the poles of all the inside pens. The points 
abde are then joined with u, is, 10, 9; and c with both 12 
and 11. Next dotted lines from abede are drawn parallel 
to the beam axis, and their intersections with the load line 9, 
14 are marked a! b' c' d' e*. 

The stresses on the non-beam links require no comment. 
The force actions of the various parts of the beam, exclusive 
of couples or pure bending moments, on the pins of the differ- 
ent joints are as follows : That of part 
A, 14 on pin 14, 1,2 A is a u and on pin 14 A B 18 is 14 a 



B IS „ 


, 14AB18, 


b 13 


, „ „ IS BO 12 „ 


18 b 


C 12 „ 


, 1SBC12, 
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12, C, 11, „ 
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11 „ 


, 12 C 11 , 
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, „ „ 11 CD 10 „ 


11 c 


D 10 „ 


, U0D10, 


dio 


10DB9 „ 


10 d 


E 9 „ 


, 10DE9 , 


e9 


, „ „ 9E78 „ 


Be. 



Each of these except the first and last is combined with a 
bending moment. Each of them is conveniently reBolved by 
the dotted lines into a shear force normal to the beam-axis 
(which direction here coincides with that of the lower external 
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loads) and an axial force producing direct tension or com- 
pression. 

For instance, the force 13 6 with which the part 18 B acts 
on the joint (18 B C 12) is resolved into the upward shear is b' 
and the axial pull V b. The force of part 10 D on joint (10 D 
E 9) is resolved into the downward shear 10 d' and the pull 
d' d. With the particular data of this example the beam is 
in tension throughout its whole length, but in general it may 
be in tension at one part and compression at another. At 
the joint of the force-line 11, 12 with the beam — viz. joint 
(11, 12, C) — the shear force of the left-hand portion iB 12 c', 
and that of the right-hand portion is c' 11, the shear in both 
these portions being of the same sign — viz. such as to give a 
right-handed twist to the material of the beam viewed as in 
the figure. The sign of the shear changes at joint (11 C D 10), 
the actions; 11 c' and d' 10 on the two sides of this joint being 
both upwards. 

A B and B C are tie-bars ; C D and D E are struts, as also 1 
2 A. and E 7. The forces acting on the beam are those 
exerted by these bars and the external loads applied at the 
beam-joints. The components of these forces parallel to the 
beam-axis have no bending moments on the sections. To 
make this statement generally true, it must be carefully noted 
that the joints where the forces are resolved into their com- 
ponents mast be taken as the geometrical joints between the 
force-lines and the beam-axis. The actual joint-pin centres — 
that is, the actual points of application of the forces to the beam 
— may lie out of the beam-axis, in which case the draughts- 
man muBt be careful to avoid using these actual joints instead 
of the geometrical joints of the axial lines. At the right-hand 
end of the beam the forces e 7, 7 e, and s a have the resultant 
e 9, whose vertical component is e'9. At the left-hand end 
the forces are 14, 1 + 12 + la^fcwa, whose vertical com- 
ponent is 14 a'. The vertical component of ah, the force 
exerted by link A B on the beam, is a' b' ; and so on. The 
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normal, or bending-moment-producing, forces acting on the 
beam are, therefore, 

e'9; 9, 10; io, n ; it, is ; 12, 13; 13, 14; ua' ; 
a'b'i 4V; c'd'; d'e 1 . 

We find these arranged in consecutive order in the stress- 
diagram — that is, forming a continuous and closed chain. 
The pole p is chosen, making the pole-distance p (e'e) e. con- 
venient multiplier. In this case twenty tons is used. Then 
parallel to the pencil (p) e'a, io, n, 12, is, n.ofh'c'd' is drawn 
the one-pen linkage (P)E'9, 10,11, 12, 18, 14 A' B' C D'. It 
is to be observed that the spaces A' B' C JY E' do not coin- 
cide with ABODE, the dividing lines A'B', B'C, &c., 
being vertical — i.e. normal to the beam-axiB. If the work 
has been accurate this will be a closed linkage. Its vertical 
depth directly under any section multiplied by the pole- 
distance p (e' s) gives the bending moment on that section. 
Since the frame has been drawn to the scale {/' = 1 ft., there- 
fore, one inch depth on moment-diagram = 5 ft. x 20 tons 
= 100 foot-tons. 

We have thus obtained a diagram giving the stresses on 
all the two-joint links, and also the direct thrust or pull, 
the shear force, and the bending moment on every section of 
the beam. 

In Fig. 88, a structure of similar design, but with the 
loads on the lower joints oblique to the beam axis, is 
shown. The points abed e axe found as in last case. Then 
from u is drawn a line u a' perpendicular to the beam 
axis, and upon it are projected at right angles to it the 
points a b c d e 9, 10, 11, 12, 13. The projections are marked 
a' b' <f d' e* 9' 10' 11' 12' 13'. Then u a', 13' V, 12' <f, 11' c', 
10' d', a' e' are the shears on the transverse sections of the 
portions 14 A, IS B, 12 C, 110, 10 D, 9E of the beam. The 
(shear changes sign at joint (13BG12). The axial thrust 
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along 14 A is a' a; and that along 1SB is (bb' — is, 13'). 
The rest of the beam is in tension, the tensive stresses being 
(12, 12* + (/cjon 12 C; (11, 11' + c'c) on 11 C; (10, 10' + d' d) 
on 10 D; and (9»' + e e) on 9E. 

The set of transverse forees producing pure bending are : simple 

ua'.a'b', 6V, <fd' t dV, e' 9', 9' 10', 10' 11', 11' 12', 1/ 13', n'u'. 

These being arranged consecutively along the line 14 a', a 
pole p at a suitable pole-distance is chosen, and from it the 
moment diagram or one-pen linkage (P) 14' A' B' C W E' 9' 
10', &c, is drawn through the spaces divided by the dotted 
lines drawn from the beam-joints normal to its axis. 

4. In these cases the easiness of the problem arises from 
the fact that there exists in the frame a joint at which only 
two links meet, these two links being each a two-joint link — i.e. 
not a beam. The diagram can be at once begun at this joint. 

In Fig. 89 at the right and left hand extremities there are 
joints where only two links meet, but in each case one of the 
two links is a beam. The reaction of the beam on the pin is 
not in the direction of the beam axis ; it is in an unknown 
direction, and, therefore, the diagram cannot be commenced 
at either of these points. 

A section is taken through pens 4B1. The resultant 
locorB4(=12 + 28 + 3 4 is found and its joint with Bl de- 
termined. This joint is joined with joint (B4 5C), and Boor with 
parallel to the joining line is drawn 4 b in the stress-diagram 
to meet i b j] 1 B at the point b. bi gives in direction and 
magnitude the force exerted by the beam on the joint-pin 
B 4 5 C ; also b 1 gives the true stress on B 1. The diagram 
now proceeds as follows : — 
~>»; join as; take section through spaces IE and joint 

(ED67F); find resultant locorR'#(12 + 23+84 + 45 + 56) 
and its joint with E 1; join this joint with joint (E D 6 7 F), 
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and parallel to the joining line draw e e in stress-diagram to 
meet 1 e drawn 1 1 E; this gives e; then ^>c; P>d; join c 6 
and da; take section through spaces 9 HI; find R"# 
(9, 10 + 10, 11 + 11, 1) and its joint with HI; join this 
joint with (H 08 9) and parallel to the joining line draw 9 h 

in stress-diagram to meet i h |] 1 H; then ,>j ; V^ffi e 2>fi 

joints and/7. 

The beam (3, 4) (A, B) is kept in balance by the following 
forces : — 

12, 28, 34, 46, 6c, cb, ba, a\. 

These resolved transversely across the beam are : — 

l'a', 2V, 3'*', *'&', s'c, cb, ba, a\', 

where it must be noted that the struts A B, B C, C D are all 

Koof with normal to the beam-axis. The shears upon the two parts 
fotrbeuu 

3 A and 4B of the beam are z'a and 4'fc, these being of 

opposite signs. The axial stresses are a a' on 3 A and * t' on 

4B, both being thrusts. The bending moment-diagram is 

drawn for the above set of balancing transverse forces — namely, 

as', i'*', *'b, and ba, the three forces ai', iV, 2'z' being equal 

to the single force as', and similarly for the other end. The 

pole-distance p, (3'fc) is chosen so as to give a convenient scale 

for the moment-diagram. The force-diagram having been 

drawn to the scale J inch = 1 ton, the pole-distance has been 

taken 2 tons. The moment-diagram consists of four lines 

only, and is called P, in the truss-diagram. 

The beam (5, 6) (C, D) is treated in the same way. The 
shears are 6' c and e'din the two portions of the length, and 
the axial forces, both thrusts, are 56' and 66'. The moment- 
diagram is drawn with the pole p, with same pole-distance 
2 tons from the pencil (p,) cud, and is marked F, in the 
diagram. 

The beams (7 8) (F G) and (9, 10) (H J) are treated simi- 
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larly, poles p t and p t being chosen for them with the same 
pole- distance — namely, 2 tons — as for the two beams at the 
left-hand side of the the trues. 

Here the substitution of triangulated frames for the beams 
has been avoided by making free use of the ' method of 
sections,' no less than three different sections having been 
requisite for the completion of the diagram. 

5. In Fig. 90 is shown a simple illustration of common 
occurrence of a beam structure which can be dealt with by the 
method of sections. It is a pier composed of two upright 
columns capable of resisting bending and braced together by 
three two-joint links. The upper joints are exposed to vertical 
loads, and horizontal wind forces act on the two joints of one 
column. The structure is supported at P, and P„ where it is 
pin-jointed to the foundation. The force exerted by the 
foundation at P, is known to be vertical ; that at P, (or 6 1) is 
found by the construction of a single-pen linkage, the pole p 
being used. Then the line 6 1 in the frame is produced to Bmetd 
meet 1 B, and its joint with this line is joined with joint 
(6 E A 5) . Parallel to this last line is drawn 6 & in the stress- 
diagram to meet in b the line i b drawn parallel to 1 B. This 
gives the true position of b as is recognised by considering a 
section through spaces 1 and B and through joint (6 B A 5). 

Then proceed with T>a. In the diagram it is an accident that 

the point a falls on the line e 2. Next join a 3 and project a 
vertically to a' on line 2 4, and project e to 0' on 1 b. The 
axial and shear stresses on the beams are now : 





— 


Transverse 01 


Lower part of left-hand column . . 
Upper part of left-hand column . . 
Lower part of right-hand column . . 
Upper part of right-hand column . . 


12 tension 
a a' compression 
6 6' compression 
6 6' compression 



8a' = 
le- 
ft 6' 
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The transverse forces on the left-band column are 2 a, and 
the horizontal component of at, applied at joint (AB I 2 S), 
and (3 4 + 6 a), applied at joint (3 45 A). Since these com- 
bine into zero forces applied at these points, the moment- 
diagram reduces to zero, which means that the stress along 
this column is wholly axial. 

The transverse bending forces on the right-band column 
are b 6' applied at the top joint, and which is the horizontal 
Brme*d component of the resultant {b a ■ \ a 6 ■ I b 6) ; 6' i applied at 
the bottom joint, and l b applied at the middle joint. The 
pole distance p, (l b) is chosen equal to 10 tons, and from the 
pencil (ji,) be'i is drawn the moment-diagram P. The Bcale 
of this diagram is 5 V inch = 1 foot-ton. 

The left-hand column is a pure strut, not exposed to trans- 
verse bending forces. This is the result of our having taken as 
one of the data that the force at V, is vertical — that is, in the 
direction of the axis of the column. If it had been in any 
other direction there would have been a moment-diagram for 
this column as well as one for the other. 

6. In the example taken in Fig. 89 it was possible to start 
by taking a section. The section was through one tension-bar 
and a beam ; but the part of the beam cut by it was an end 
part — i.e. no joint intervened in the beam between the section 
and the end of the beam. Thus a point was known — namely, 
the end joint of the beam — through which the resultant force 
Boof with action of this part of the beam was known to act. It was 
ii«uai. only for this reason that the section was directly soluble, and 
5J"i *** in fact it might be simpler to consider the section as taken 
through the end beam-joint and the tension-bar. A section 
through a two-joint link and a beam joint which is not an end 
joint (and at which, therefore, the bending moment is not 
necessarily zero) is not directly soluble. In the following ex- 
ample (Fig. 91) many such sections could be taken, but they 
are useless as aids in commencing the diagram. There is also 
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no section possible through a beam end-joint and a simple 
non-beam link. 

The substitution of a triangulated truss for the main lower 
beam would furnish no direct means of commencing the dia- 
gram. If such triangulated trusses were substituted for all 
the three beams, then the diagram could be wholly deduced 
by the method of trial and error already explained. This 
method of trial and error is the only available one for solving 
this problem, but we will here carry it out without the aid of 
substituted triangulated frames. 

At first sight it might be supposed that this was a pe- 
culiarly easy case to deal with because there are no less than 
three joints— namely (L 4 5), (16 V 15), and (Q 9, 10), at each 
of which only two lints meet ; and there are other two — 
namely, (4 D B S) and (17 J H 16), where two links are in line 
and where, .therefore, the stress in the third can be found at 
once. But a little examination shows that the beginnings Boof with 
that can be made at these points do not lead far towards the ffj ^ f 
building up of the diagram. Tci * 1 *» 4 

Not counting beam-joints intermediate between the ends, 
the whole number of joints in the structure is 22. There 
should, therefore, be 44 — 8 = 41 links ; and this is the actual 
number, namely, 3 beams and 38 two-joint links. 

All the loads on the right-hand side are vertical ; those on 
the left-hand and the top joint are inclined 15° from the ver- 
tical, except 12 and 45, which are at 45°. The loads 11, 12 ; 
12, 18; 13, 14; and 15, 16 are each 3 tons; 56, 67, 78, 
8 9, and 9, 10 are each 5 tons ; 16, 17 and 17, 18 are each 
6 tons; 12 and 2 3 and 34 ore each 10 tons; 18, 19 is 4 tons, 
and 4 5 is T tons. The load V V is 2 tons and Q Q' is 4 tons ; 
these are applied at internal joints, but are transferred to the 
boundary by introducing the imaginary links V V and Q Q' 
and imaginary joints at the upper ends of these links. The 
vertical direction is given for the supporting force 19, 20 as 
one of the data. 
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After plotting consecutively the above loads, the single- 
pen P ia drawn with help of the pole p, chosen in any con- 
venient position, and the pencil of rays drawn from p to the 
corners of the load-line. The resultant K M0 of these loads 
being found by help of this pen, the given line of 19, 20 is 
produced to intersect this resultant, and the line from this 
intersection to the left-hand end joint of the lower beam is 
that of the supporting force at this end. In this way the 
magnitudes of ie, 20 and 20, l are obtained in the stress- 
diagram. 

We now begin by solving the' joint Q 9, 10. As the stress 

on the imaginary link equals the imaginary external force 

applied at this joint, the balancing diagram can he drawn 

omitting these in the first place, thus giving the stresses on 

Boof with the bars Q9 and 11 Q\ These being obtained, the known 

beam,. imaginary forces at this joint are next introduced in their 

^*J "* proper cyclical order, and the diagram for the joint is thus 

completed. The diagram now proceeds thus : — ■ 

p. p> >i >» :>« :>• > 
>« ><■ 

So far no trial and error has been used. But wo can 
proceed no further in this direct manner, and the beams 
F(LNO) and F (8 T V) are still unsolved. 

The former of these beams along with the portion of the 
roof lying above it is acted on by a set of forces — 

*S + 6fl + 67 + 76H89 + tM0+10 11 + llI2 + 12a, 

all of which are known. Their resultant is found in the usual 
way, its magnitude and direction being given in the stresa- 
diagram by * », and its line in the /rame-diagram being ob- 
tained by help of the link polygon and being marked It,,. 
This set of forces is to be balanced by a force S F exerted by 
the right-hand beam at its upper joint and by two forces F D 
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and D 4, which may meantime be considered as compounded 
into a single force F 4 acting through the lower joint of the 
left-band beam. The lines of these two forces S F and F 4 
must intersect in some point of tbe line R„. 

Guess this point to be fi v and parallel to the two linen from 
/?! to the two ends of the beam draw in the stress-diagram the 
two lines 4/, and a/, from the two already known points * and 
s. Mark their intersection/,. This'is a position of/ result* 
ing from guess £, on line R 41 . 

Next find also by the link-polygon method the resultants 
K <.i«# 45 + 5 6+ 6 7 + 78+ 8 9 + 9 10+ 10 11 + 11 12 + 12 18 

+ 1814 + 1415 + 1616, 
and 
R 0pl6 # 08 + 8 9 +9 10 + 10 11 + 11 12 + 12 13 + 18 14-;- 14 15 

+ 15 16. 
Tbe former R 4-1(i is the sum of tbe known forces acting on the Boof with 
part resting on the two beams, and has to be balanced by be»m*. 

16F#16H + HF through joint (16HF) Sn^i" 4 

and 

F4$=FD + D4 through joint (FD4), 

this last being the same force as already mentioned and guessed 
to he in the direction from (F D 4) to ft. The other resultant 
R , 1G is the sum of tbe known forces acting on tbe part resting 
on the right-hand beam, and has to be balanced by 16 F, the 
same force as has just been cited, along with F 0, the force 
exerted by tbe left-band beam at its upper joint. 

Produce the line (F D 4) £, to meet R 4 , , 6 in «„ and let the 
line a, (16 HF) meet R„,, 6 in y % . If the guess 0, were correct, 
then 7[ would be the point in R 01s where the two forces 16 F 
and F would meet. Parallel to the two lines from y, to the 
two ends of the beam F (8 T V) draw in the stress-diagram from 
the known points o and i e tbe two lines o// and is/,' intersect- 
ing in/,'. This is another determination of the point/ resulting 
from tbe guess /?, ; and tbe discrepancy between thits position 
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and the first found /, is a measure of the error involved in this 
guess. 

Next guess a second point /9, on line U,„ and repeating ex- 
actly the same process, find points a^^/, and//. The latter two 
are the two discrepant positions of/ resulting from the suppo- 
sition that /3, is the correct point, and the distance /,/,' is a 
measure of the error involved in that supposition. From the 
properties of the ' parallel displacement of the links of the single 
pen ' or the ' proportional displacement of the joints of the single 
pen,' explained in Section 12 of Chapter VIII., it follows directly 
that all possible positions of/ found from the first step in this 
process must lie on the line /,/„ while the Iocub of those 
found from the second step is///,'. The intersection of these 
two lines is , therefore, the true position of /. The position 
thus found should be checked before proceeding with the 
diagram by drawing from the three joints at the ends of the 
beams four lines parallel to ft, fa, /o, /is. The first pair 
if with should meet in E 4 , ; the latter in B,,,, ; and the first and the 
ma, last of the four should meet in R 4>]6 . In the example shown 
Ji** 4 these intersections came right without visible error. 

Having thus found/, the diagram proceeds as follows : 

>i pi °>« >« *>. />* J>j £>i 

All the required points are now found, and all the forces 
acting at the various joints of the three beams are known. 
These forces arc next resolved as in the last examples into axial 
and transverse components, and from the latter are drawn in 
moment-diagrams. The stress-poles chosen for these moment- 
diagrams are marked p i p t and p a . The pole-distance taken for 
the long lower beam is four times as great as that taken for the 
two short upper beams, so that its moment-diagram appears 
to a scale only one-quarter as large as that of the short beam 
diagrams. The accurate closing of these three moment-dia- 
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grams furnishes additional teats of the correctness of the 
drawing. 

7. In Fig. 93 is shown a stiff non-redundant structure 
with two beam links. This might be dealt with by means of 
a section taken through the two-joint link 1 A and the joint 
(2 1 A) — namely, the joint between the upright beam and the 
nearly horizontal beam. The section must not pass through 
the upright beam, but only through the spaces 1 A 2. The 
joint is a flexible one, so that the force exerted by the upright 
beam on the other passes through a known point— namely, this 
joint. The resultant of the forces A 1 and 1 2 must, there- 
fore, pass through this joint. The lines A 1 and 1 2 being 
produced to meet, their joint would be joined to joint (2 1 A)y 
and parallel to the joining line would be drawn 2 a in the 
stress-diagram from the point 2 to meet in « the line i a drawn 
from l parallel to 1 A. 

The problem is, however, solved here by tho aid of a tri- Crnne 
angular truss substituted for the upright beam as an example two 
of this latter method. **££ 

The data include, besides the dimensions of the structure, tl]t «d 
the magnitude and direction of the loading force 1 2 applied ut«d 
at the extremity of the jib beam ; the position and direction trn " 
of the supporting force 2 8 ; and the point of application of 
the supporting force S 1. These three being the only external 
forces, their lines must meet in one point. Producing 1 2 and 
2 3 to meet, their joint is joined to joint (3 1 3). This line 
gives the direction of 3 1, and this being known the triangle 

in the stress-diagram is completed J>3. 

Any point to the left of the upright beam in space 1 is 
taken as the position of an imaginary pin, and this joined to 
the four joints of the beam by the imaginary links 1 G, G F, 
F £, and E 1. In the diagram these links and their stresses 
are indicated by dotted lines in order to distinguish them 
clearly from the real links and actually occurring stresses. It 
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must be distinctly understood that they are only construction 
lines ; they are not used in the final reading off of the stresses 
throughout the structure, and in practical designing they 
might be drawn in pencil only, and rubbed out after inking 
the other lines. 

The stress-diagram is now built up as follows : — 

> >/ {>9 > > \> pt. 

Then 2 is joined with abc and d ; 11" and 2 2" are drawn X 
3 e ; through a is drawn 1' d' X the beam 2 (ABO D), and n', 
3 2', b b', c c' and d d' are drawn X 1' d'. 

All the forces acting on the beam 2 (A B G D) are now 
found, so that it is unnecessary to suppose substituted for 
thin beam an imaginary triangulated truBS. 

The interpretation of the diagram so far as the beam 
stresses are concerned is the following : — 

Upright Beam, 



!„,»* 


Altai atrewi 


Bhwitruns 


BlorSE 


> i" compression 
s" \" compression 


Zero 



The axial stress on the top part A 1 of the beam is zero 
because the two-joint link A 1 is placed at right angles to the 
beam : if it were inclined otherwise this axial stresB would not 
be zero. 

The shear stress is zero in the middle part of this beam 
because the load 1 2 acts parallelly to this beam, bo that the 
components of 2 8 and 3 1 perpendicular to the beam must 
balance each other — that is, the horizontal component of 
2 \i + 3 1 -i- ■ 2 1 is zero. The shears on top and bottom parts 
are of opposite signs. 
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Inclined Beam. 



I.W 


**._ 


__ 




1 1' compression 
(s j' — 6 o^ compression 
(i S* — c oO compreeeion 
(tt'~dd') compression 


i'a. 
i'b' 
fit 
i'd' 




2C 





The Bhear in this beam changes sign at joint (2 C D), and 
it is here, of course, that the maximum moment occurs. In 
the upright beam the bending moment is constant throughout 
the middle part 2 F where the shear is zero. 1 Two poles p l 
and p t are chosen at a convenient (and each at the same) 
distance from the lines i" a and ad', and from the pencils 
(p,) ]"ui" and (p t ) ab'e'd'i'i'a are drawn the two moment- 
diagrams F i and P 2 for the upright and inclined beams. 

The force a l which the vertical beam exerts on the pin at Crane 
its top joint is the resultant (ag + g i). The force 2 1 with bewns* 
which the middle part of this beam acts on the pin at top of ^"jf" 
middle part is the resultant (2/ + fg + g 1) ; the stiff beam trUngn- 
section is here equivalent in its action to the three two-joint trass 
links 2 F, F 6, and G 1 of the substituted triangulated truss. 
On the same pin the upper part of the beam acts with a force 
1 a, the resultant (1 g + g a). The vertical beam has, there- 
fore, a total force-action on this same pin, and therefore also 
upon the left-hand end of the other beam, equal to the resul- 
tant (2/ + fg + g : + 1 g + g a) 4j= 2 a. The reaction of the 
inclined beam on the vertical beam is a 2. 

The positions of the points efg depend altogether upon 
that arbitrarily chosen for the joint (1 G F E) ; but the actual 
stresses in the diagram are not dependent in any degree upon 
the positions of efg. The student should satisfy himself that 
the positions obtained for the points a b c d do not vary with 



1 The bending moment on a beam always reaches 
section where the shear is either iero or changes sign. 



s maximum at the 
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change of position of joint (1 G F E) by taking several differ- 
ent points for this joint and working oat the diagrams for all 
of them. If the drawing be accurate, the different diagrams 
will all lead to the same points abed, and the two moment- 
diagrams will both close. 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

SOLID STATIC STRUCTURES. 



1. Structures built in three dimensions offer naturally 
much more difficulty in the investigation of their stresses than 
do plane structures. Notwithstanding this superior difficulty, 
it is of the greatest engineering importance to be able to deal 
with them so as to arrive at a more or less exact knowledge 
of the forces through the various sections. The importance 
of this part of the subject becomes evident when it is re- 
membered that- as a matter of fact all structures are solid. A All itrue- 
girder or roof-truss may be treated as a plane structure with iD ud 

a certain approximation to truth so long as the forces acting 
on it are parallel to its central plane ; but it must not be for- 
gotten that the girder, viewed in this light, is in unstable 
equilibrium transversely to its plane, and that it would not 
stand up when side winds act upon it except for the wind- 
bracing. This wind-bracing does not ho in the above plane, 
and when it is included as part of the girder the structure 
becomes a solid one. 

2. It will be well at the outset to tabulate the fundamental 
distinctions between plane and solid link structures as regards 
stiffness, equilibrium, and solubility of the stress problem for 
an individual joint. 

Stiffness. — It has already been explained that to ensure rutud 
stiffness and avoid redundancy, the number of two-joint links "unoi 
in a plane structure must be three less than double the number «»>»P»"d 
of joints ; and that in a solid strueture it must be six less 
than thrice the number of joints. 
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Equilibrium.— In a plane frame, when the known loads are 
balanced by a single force, as in a steel-yard, the condition of 
balance determines the magnitude, the direction, and the posi- 
tion of the necessary balancing force. 

In a solid frame, similarly, when the loads are balanced 
by a single force, this is determined in magnitude, direction, 
and position by the condition of balance ; but it is not gene- 
rally possible to produce the balance by a single force. 

When the loads on a plane frame are balanced by two 
forces, the two points of application and the direction of one 
of them are independent of the condition of balance; and, 
these being otherwise fixed, the direction of the second and 
the magnitudes of both are determined by tins condition. A 
further limitation is that the two supporting forces must be in 
the plane of the frame and of the loads. 

If the loads on a oolid structure be balanced by two forces, 
the supporting forces must lie in one plane with the resultant 
of the loads, and they are subject to the last set of conditions; 
but, again, it will not in general be possible to obtain balance 
with two forces only. 

If the loads on a solid structure be balanced by three 
forces, then the three points of application, the direction of 
one absolutely, and the direction in a given determined plane 
of a second supporting force, are independent of the balance- 
condition ; but, these being otherwise fixed, this balance-con- 
dition determines the magnitudes of all the three supporting 
forces, the plane of the second, and the direction absolutely of 
the third — that is, as regards the second, the condition of 
balance fixes a plane in which it must lie, but not its direction 
in that plane ; and as regards the third it fixes the direction 
completely. 

In general the supporting forces of a solid structure, what- 
ever their number be, are determined in six elements by the 
condition of vector and locor balance. 

Solubility of Joints. — In a plane frame the stress-diagram 
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for any particular joint-pin cannot be drawn out until all the 
forces except two acting on it have been found. 

In a solid structure the stress-diagram for any particular 
joint-pin can be drawn as soon as all the forces acting on it 
except three have been found. 

Thus in the plane problems the stress-diagram must be 
commenced at a joint where only two links meet, unless one rut ml 
of the special methods already explained be employed. But J^e, 
in a solid structure there are no such joints. The stress- """P"* 4 
diagram is begun at a joint where three links meet, of which 
joints there are generally two in a stiff, non-redundant, three- 
dimensional linkage. 

These fundamental laws of solid linkages will have their 
truth made evident in the course of the following illustration, 
showing how the stress-diagram may be obtained. 

8. Fig. 98 shows the simplest possible solid linkage— 
namely, a tetrahedron. It has four joints and six links, thus 
fulfilling the condition of stiffness I = tj — e, or e = a x 4 — b, 
ABC and A' B' C are two projections of the structure on two Tetr»- 
planes at right angles to each other, the dimensions of either &&&. 
of which projections parallel to line G G may be derived from 
the other by projection perpendicular to G G. The lower 
view ABC will be called the plan, the upper the elevation, and 
the line G G the ground line. G G is taken as the plan of 
the vertical plane of projection of the elevation ; and G G is also 
the elevation of the horizontal plane of projection of the plan. 

It is impossible to carry out completely the system of 
cyclic nomenclature found bo convenient in plane diagrams — Lettering, 
namely, that of lettering the surface-pens lying between the mAb/ 
link -lines. The corresponding system would be to give a letter- 
name to each volume, or solid pen, and if this were practicable 
it would give a perfectly complete and consistent nomenclature 
for all parts of the frame and stress-diagrams. In the frame 
of Fig. 98 there is one solid inside closed pen, and there are 
four solid outside unclosed pens — namely, one corresponding to 
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eanh face of the tetrahedron. At each joint, if the four solid 
pens meeting at it be taken in a certain cyclic order, the link- 
line common to any two successive solid pens may be called by 
the two letters which are the names of these pens ; and in this 
ease the two corresponding letters in the stress-diagram would 
Tatn- be found at the two ends of the stress-line for this link. But 
{ Ttmi as the drawing is on a flat sheet it is impossible to place the 
letters on the paper in such a way that they unambiguously 
indicate the volumes which they are intended to name. More- 
over, the choice of the correct cyclic order is difficult and con- 
fusing. 

Therefore, the ordinary system of naming the pens of flat 
structures is here applied to one of the projections, and the 
forces arranged in tho proper cyclic order for this one view, 
the lettering of which serves as a complete guide throughout 
in building up and in reading the stress-diagram. In Fig. 98 
it is the plan that is thus lettered. The names ABC are 
given to the plans of the three upper faces of the tetrahedron. 
Lattwiag. Notice that these letters indicate not the faces themselves, but 
order * ne yk™i* of the faces. 12 8 4 are the names given to the 
•plana of the outside spaces bounded by the plans of the frame 
and of the outside load-lines. No name is given to the lower 
face of the frame. This plan now gives a name to each inside 
and outside link, the left-handed cyclic order being preserved 
in the particular example now under consideration. The two 
letters of this name for each link are now written along the 
elevation of the same link, the letters, however, being accented 
in order to distinguish readily plan from elevation. ThiB 
accentuation, although it is here employed in this first ex- 
ample for the sake of clear description, will be found {ride 
subsequent examples) to be unnecessary in practice when the 
operator has become familiar with the method of procedure. 

It is to be noticed that, although the outside force 1 2, 
1' 2' acts at an outside joint, still in the plan this joint is 
inside ; and, therefore, the pen B in the plan has to be split 
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in two, B, and B.„ and an imaginary link B, B s and joint 
(12B a B,) introduced. 

The data are the dimensions of the structure ; the point T«tr«- 
of application, the direction, and the magnitude of the load tmaa 
1 2, 1' 2' ; the direction of supporting force 8 4, 8' 4' ; and the 
direction of the elevation of the supporting force 2' 8'. 

At each soluble joint in a solid frame there act a number 
of known forces that can be compounded into one known re- 
sultant, and three unknown forces acting along the lines of Typieai 
three links whose stresses have not yet been determined. 
The top joint of Fig. 98 at which the known force 1 2, 1' 2' 
acts is, therefore, typical of the general problem. 

4. The mode of solution is to resolve the known force into 
two components— one perpendicular to the plane of two of the 
unknown forces, and the other parallel to this plane. The third 
unknown force being imagined similarly resolved into two 
components perpendicular and parallel to the same plane, it is 
clear that its perpendicular component must be equal and 
opposite to the perpendicular component of the known load. e«mi 
Because the resultant of the first two unknown forces must be me B 
in the plane of these two, and therefore this resultant cannot 
help to balance the perpendicular component of the known 
load. 

Thus if from the joint in question along the line of the 
known force a length be plotted off representing to a con- 
venient scale that force-magnitude, and if from the end of 
this line be drawn another line parallel to one of the three 
' unsolved ' links ; and if the intersection of this last line with 
the plane of the other two unsolved links be determined ; then 
the length of this last line down to its intersection with the 
plane mentioned measures the stress along the parallel link. 
The scale, of course, is the same as that to which the known 
force has been plotted. This second force being thus deter- 
mined, the remaining two forces can be found at once by 
closing the polygon by lines parallel to the links. 
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5. In Fig. 93 the force 1 2 is plotted to scale from the joint 
to the point ff, and from this point is drawn a line parallel to 
the link A B to intersect the plane of A C, B G. The plans and 
elevations of the lines A G, B C are produced to cat the ground 
line G G. The intersections with G G of the plans AC, B C 
give the plans of the points where these lines cut the vertical 
plane ; the elevations of these points are found directly under- 
neath their plans on the elevations A' C, B' G' of the lines ; 
Tjpieti and these elevations being joined, the joining line is the vertical 
j^t trace of the plane of A C, B C - -that ifl, the line in which this 

plane intersects the vertical plane. It is marked Y A c,t>c- The 
horizontal trace H AC ,no » similarly found by taking on the 
lines A C, B G the plans of the points where the lines A" C 
and B' C cut G G and joining these plan-points. Only one of 
these latter need be found, however, because the vertical and 
horizontal traces necessarily intersect in G G ; and thus 
H ao ,*bo can be found by joining one of them with the inter- 
Coutrnc- section, already found, of V AOpDC and GG. The finding of 
dUgnm both points, however, involves very little extra work, and 
supplies a most useful and much-needed check on the accu- 
racy of the work. 

Through/and/' are now drawn lines parallel to AB and 
A' B'. These are plan and elevation of the line through point 
ff parallel to AB, A'B', The plan/mn is also the plan of 
the line of intersection of a vertical plane through this same 
line and the plane A C, B C. 

The plan cuts H ac ,bc "i a point m whose elevation is m', 
which point is a point in the above-mentioned line of inter- 
section of plane A C, B C and the vertical plane passing through 
the line through / parallel to link AB; it is the point where 
this intersecting line cuts the horizontal plane. This same 
intersecting line meets the vertical plane in a point whose 
plan is n where the line || A B through / meets G G, this point 
having the elevation ri on V ACpBC . Thus m' ri is the elevation 
of this intersecting line, while fmn is its horizontal projection. 
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The line || Afi, A'B' through// lies in this vertica plane, 
whose plan ia/n, and it will therefore meet the plane A C, B C 
in a point in the line in which this latter plane intersects 
the former. Thus n' m' meets the line f q' through f || A' B' 
in the intersection sought for — namely, q'. q' is now projected 
to q on fm. The projections of the stress on bar AB, A'B' 
are q'f and qf. Then from q is drawn a line | A C to meet 
the prolongation of B C ; and from q' is drawn a line |] A' C 
to meet B' C produced. These give the projections of the 
stresses on the two bars A C, A' C and B C, B' C 

But it is better to remove this last part of the construc- 
tion to another part of the paper, where the stress-diagrain Typical 
can be built up in plan and elevation free from confusion and j ^ t 
without each streBS-line being repeated. Thus in the plan 
streBB-diagram b t ft, || B, B 2 represents to scale the force 1 2 
in horizontal projection, and to same scale 6/ ft/ represents 
its elevation. When q' is obtained by the preceding con- 
struction, there is plotted ft,' a' 4)=/* q'. Then there is drawn conttnic- 
ft, a || B A, and the point a is obtained by vertical projection du«nun 
from a'. The two stress-quadrilaterals are now completed by 
drawing 

fc,\ IB C . , , 

V« I , f, in plan and 

?>c' J.,p- hi elevation. 

Next in the plan from the joint where 8 4 acts is plotted 
off along AC top a length = ac. Through the point p so 
found, a line | 8 4 is drawn, and through its vertical projec- 
tion p' on A' B' is drawn a line || 8' 4'. The elevation of the 
intersection of this line with plane A 4 and C 8 is next found. 
This involves the finding of the traces of this plane ; they are 
found as previously explained for the other plane and are 
marked H A4 , C (horizontal trace) and V A j )CS (vertical trace). 
The intersection is marked r' in elevation and r in plan. 
Then /p' and rp are the projections of the outside force 8 4. 
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From r is drawn a line parallel to A 4 to meat C 3, and these 
give the othsr two stresses acting on this joint in plan. These 
are inserted in the plan stress-diagram in their proper cyclic 
order ; and from them is deduced the vertical projections, tho 
lines in the vertical stress diagram being drawn parallel to the 
elevations of the corresponding links. 

There is next taken the joint at which force 2' 3' acts. 
Here the stresses 3 e, 3' c' and e fc a , c' 6/ are already known. 
The plane containing their resultant and the link B t 2 must 
also contain the outside force 2 3, 2' 3'. This outside force 
is, therefore, already partly determined, but the direction in 
this fixed plane is at the free choice of the designer. In this 
problem this element of choice is represented by the direction 
of one projection — namely, the vertical 2' 3' — being included in 
the data. This being so, the stress quadrilateral for the joint 
can be immediately completed in elevation ; thus . ,>2', the 

line 6/ %' \ (1' 2') B'. This gives 2' in elevation ; its plan is 
next found by projection downwards from 2' to 2 on line drawn 
through It, || B, 2. The point 2 bo found is now joined to 3, 
and 2 a gives the plan of this force in direction and magni- 
tude. 

Next the plan and elevation parallelograms for the ima- 
ginary joint 12 B a B, are drawn in ; and finally the points 
4,1, and 4', 1' are joined. These latter give the direction 
and magnitude in plan and elevation of the remaining sup- 
porting force. 

G. This completes the drawing of the stress-diagram. The 
stresses are known by their plans and elevations. Their un- 
resolved magnitudes are to be found by compounding the plan 
with the vertical component measured from the elevation. A. 
convenient mode of effecting this composition graphically for 
all the stresses hi one ' composition diagram 'is shown in Fig. 
95 {see Section 8). 

7. When the stresBeB in a large and complicated structure 
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have to be investigated, generally the known loads are more 
or leas numerous. The frame is supported by at least three 
forces acting at known points, and the first part of the problem 
is to calculate these supporting forces. Of these the condition 
of equilibrium is sufficient to determine six elements, as in 
the last problem, where the three magnitudes, the plan and 
elevation directions of one force, and the plan direction of 
another force are calculated. To find these six elements it is 
necessary to reduce the known loads to as simple a resultant G«nani 
as possible; but, as has been explained in Chapter VIII., ^J* 
Section 8, they cannot generally be reduced to a single resul- "PP*** 1 
tant force. Their simplest equivalent is a pair of non-inter- 
secting forces at right angles to each other. The mode of 
reducing them to this simplest form is fully given in Chapter 
VIII., Section 8, Fig. 58 a. 

In Fig. 94, in the three orthogonal rectangular projections 
(w) (e) and (v), the three resultants of the projections of the 
known forces lie along the lines p w p t p a . These have been 
found by adding together the several projections in three Pent*. 
vector-diagrams so as to obtain the vector sum in each pro- 
jection, choosing for each a suitable polej and from the three ao ™ 
pencils radiating from these poles drawing three single pens. 

The three points a jS y are known as points in the lines of 
action of the three supporting forces 51, 34 and 45. In eleva- 
tion these three are all given at the same level and the ground 
line E is taken through them. It is taken so because in 
most engineering problems it is easy to make one of the 
planes of projection (usually the plan) pass through the three 
points of support. 

The plan directions of these three supporting forces are 
also among the data. The six elements to be calculated from 
the condition of equilibrium are in this example the three 
magnitudes and the three directions in elevation. 

In this case the plans of the magnitudes can be found at 
once. In (w) produce p w or 12 to meet 34 in p., and produce 
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45 and 51 to meet in v. Join pv. The resultant (p w + 84) 
and also the resultant (45 + 51) must each lie along the line 
fi v, and be equal and opposite. In a convenient position on the 
part of the paper where the plan stress-diagram is to be drawn , 
plot d t d t ^p r , or simply take it as already obtained in the 
previous part of the construction and mark it d, d t . Then 
draw <A,-i'|j84 ana> <'i ■*' I! "p, and mark the intersection *'. 
Then draw 4' ft' || 45 and d,e'|| 51, marking their joint ft'. Then 
d 2 V, i' ft', and s' d , are the three plan magnitudes Bought. 

Next take any point S' in (e) on p t and project it hori- 
zontally to t" on p r in (a). Measure the horizontal distance 
of &" from V and plot it vertically downwards in (ir) to S 
from line E on the vertical projection line through $'. In 
the elevation stress diagram d, and </, are vertically over d, d 3 
in (it), and in (e) d,d t is horizontal. d t e' is vertical and 
^p y , the vertical component of p; and</, e'4p/> f . The whole set 
of known forces has now its equivalent in (tt) as p along line 
12 and at level &', and p, through B. 

Next draw 8 X || p w in (it) to meet in X the line a y, and 
project X upwards to X' on p t in (e). The same set of forces is 
also equivalent to />. acting horizontally in the line 12 at the 
level of X' and p y acting vertically through X. 

Next mark in (v) where p w meets my, and project up- 
wards to $' in (1) on the horizontal line through X'. 

Now suppose erected a 9-bar linkage, or pentahedron, on 
the base afiy with its two other joints at (XX') and {00'). 
At joint (X X') Buppose p, to act, and the force p t to act at joint 
(00'). Draw in the bars of this linkage in (v) and (e) and 
letter the spaces in plan as shown. The right-hand cyclic 
order has been chosen. In plan the bars D E and £ (1 2 3) 
lie coincidently with the bars E A, D B, and DC. In order 
to obtain places for the letters E and D the former two bars 
are represented by curved dotted lines ; but, of course, in order 
to draw hues parallel to these barB in the plan stress-diagram, 
the directions are taken from the straight line ay. It is 
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especially important to have these spaces clearly marked, be- 
cause D is divided by the external force line 1 2 into two, 
viz. Di and D a ; and E is divided into three, E lt E„ E s , by the 
external forces 1 2 and 2 3, This last 23 is />„, which is really 
vertical and represented in the plan stress- diagram by a point 
only, but in (tt) it is represented by a unite line for the same 
reason that curved lines are drawn to represent the above- 
mentioned bars. Note that the bar DB between the two 
joints X & is horizontal. 

The linkage is taken of this shape with the faces a\y and 
X 8 y in the same vertical plane because so doing very much 
simplifies the resolution of the forces at joints X and 6. 

Taking first joint 6, the horizontal component of stress in 
B C normal to a 7 must balance that of p w $= d l d % in the same 
direction. Therefore draw rf a <f || B C and d l c' jj a 7, This 
gives d 3 c' the plan of stress in BC. In (e) draw d s c'||BO 
and obtain c' by vertical upward projection from c' in (V). 
Next in (*) draw c' c | D B and d, c | D C, and then c b | C B to Pwuhe- 
meet d l d 3 in b. These points, c and b in (e), give d % b, b c, jtruction 
and c rf, the (e) projections of the stresses in l> B, B C, and 
C D. Next in (tt) draw d a b and d, c, both || a 7, and on these 
obtain b and c by projection downwards Irom b and c in (*■), 
Check the accuracy of drawing by finding b c || <£, </ 1 B C. 

Take next joint X. The force E 2 E 3 and all the others, 
except that along A B, lie in one vertical plane, and the plan- 
projection of their resultant must therefore lie along line * 7. 
Therefore, there is zero stress on A B, and a must be marked 
along with b in the stress-diagram both in (tt) and in (e). The 
known forces acting at this joint are ad, t and rf, tf in (e). 
Draw a c 3 1| A E and tf e 3 \\ D E, and mark the joint of these e t . 
Draw d s fl 8 4j= ** e t and e, c, ={±= e' d 2 . Next in (it) draw d f «, | 
a 7, and find on it 6 S and e a (coinciding) by projection from 
e 2 e 3 in (s). Next find e, in O) and (e) by completing the 
parallelograms e s d a d, «,. 

For the joint at « in (tt) draw 4' 4 1 « 7 and a 4 A 4, meet- 
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ing in 4, Then draw i3^i'd t , the point s falling in line 
e s a produced. The plan of the stress- diagram for this joint 
is now complete, viz. ae t zia. Complete it in (c) by drawing 
e 3 s |j E 3 8, i.e. horizontal, and finding in this line the point 3 
by projecting upwards from 3 in (ir) ; also finding 4 in the 
horizontal line through a by projecting upwards from 4 in 
(it) ; and finally joining 3 *. 

Next for joint £ there are already obtained in (n) the lines 

c b a 4. Draw * 6 4)= *' s', and join 5 c. The accuracy of the 

Pentnhe- drawing is checked by finding 6 <■ || 5 0. In (s) draw c jj C C>, i.e. 

■traction horizontal, and find on this s by projection from 6 iu (w). Also 

join 4 6 in (<). The diagram for this joint in (?) is c b a. 4 5 <\ 

Next, in both (it) and 0) complete the parallelogram 3e,e,2, 
giving 2 coincident with 3 in (it) and making 2 3 ^ />, in (e) ; 
and also the parallelogram ie t e l 1, which in (e) gives 1 on 
the horizontal line e t e s , and makes 1 2 -jr e i ^ 4)= ^1 ^j- Join 
5 i in both (c) and (7r), and check by finding in (?) fi 1 jj 5' d,. 

The diagram for joint y will now be found complete in both 
(it) and (*■), namely, 1 e L d, c 5. 
Compod. The elevations of the three supporting forces have now 

DUgmm Deen f»und, as well as their plans, and their resultant magni- 
tudes are found on the auxiliary ' composition diagram ' by 
plotting from 0' horizontally and vertically the plans and the 
vertical components of the elevations. On this diagram is 
also seen the resultant magnitude of the datum-load, viz. 1 3. 
8. In these constructions, in which the stresses are shown 
by elevation and plan, a point is very frequently to be found 
partly by help of projection from elevation to plan, or vice 
vend. In order to write out the construction for a compli- 
cated frame in a form that is not excessively tedious, it is 
short- advisable to adopt some shorthand symbol to represent this 
■jnnboU operation. In what follows the symbols used are 1 1 $ and i. 
The phrase ' (w) d + e' means ' find the point e in plan (it) by 
drawing from d, already found in plan, a line parallel to D E 
in plan, and projecting vertically downwards on to this line 
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from the point e already found in elevation.' Again ' (*) g $/' 
means ' find/ in {«) by drawing from g in (e) parallel to G P 
in (e) and projecting upwards from / in (it).' Not infre- 
quently the diagram for a joint cannot in the first place be 
drawn in correct cyclical order ; it has to be otherwise drawn 
at first, and after finding the closing lines the polygon has to 
be partially redrawn to put it into proper cyclic order. In that 
case temporary lines have to be drawn in the stress- diagram Short- 
parallel to frame-lines named differently. To express this ljm boi« 
clearly the foregoing symbols are, when needful, expanded 
thus ; ' (tt) (/ $ e || G E ' means ' in (tt) draw from d a line H G E 
and find on it the point e by downward projection from e 

in (s).' Also ' £> k 1 t »| means ' draw from c and /two lines 
parallel to D E and L M, and mark their intersection k.' 
Again, 'p q=o ' means ' mark q coincident with already found 
point p.' 

9. In Fig. 95 is shown a more complicated solid structure. 
It represents a braced pier for a bridge, although, for the sake 
of greater clearness in the illustration, proportions have been 
chosen that deviate somewhat from those commonly found in 
such piers. The three views, (w), (e), and (o-), are plan, front, 
and side elevations. The latter 1b used only in finding the projec- 
tion p r of the resultant of the known loads, for the sake of de- Braced 
termining the unknown supporting forces. In each projection " 
those bars which do not lie on the nearer surfaces of the frame- 
work are drawn in long-dash lines, as if the bars were hidden 
from view. Although they are actually seen between the front 
bars, this makes the diagram less liable to confusion. A 
horizontal bracing diagonal crosses the rectangular base, and 
another horizontal diagonal crosses at the level of the second 
tier of joints. An examination of the relation between the 
number of joints and of links will show that the structure is 
stiff but nou-redundant, there being sixteen joints and forty- 
two links. 
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In one respect the graphic solution of this framework is 
easier than the general case shown in Fig. 93. This results 
from all the bars except two lying in four main planes, which 
are, taken in pairs, perpendicular to two planes of easy pro- 
jection. Thus two of these planes ate represented by single 
lines in the front elevation («). Again, the plane containing 
the horizontal bars meeting at any joint is also represented 
by a single line in (<). This very much simplifies the part of 
the construction equivalent to finding the components perpen- 
dicular to these planes ; this perpendicular being in (e) normal 
to the line-projection of the plane. Otherwise expressed, these 
line-projections are the vertical traces of the planes, and thus 
the tedious operation of finding the traces of a large number of 
planes is obviated ; this operation having, in fact, in this ex- 
ample to be performed once only. As the majority of engi- 
neering structures are of this character, the present problem 
is a fair illustration of the ease or difficulty experienced in 
applying the method in practice. 

The pier is secured to the foundation at the bases of the 
four main columns, which rake inwards towards the vertical 
axis of symmetry. One, viz. 7 8, of the four forces exerted by 
the foundation is supposed to be known both in magnitude 
and direction. The plan -directions of the other three are also 
given. Their magnitudes and directions in elevation are 
found by construction. This construction is shown in the 
figure by close dotted lines, but it is not here described, as it is 
precisely similar to that last given in Fig. 94. 

At the four top joints are applied vertical loads, each 
equal to 28 tons. At six of the joints On one eide act 
equal wind-forces, the elevation and plan-directions of which 
are given. The elevation-projection of each measures 12 
tons, and its plan-projection about 21 tons, the whole resul- 
tant magnitude of each being 21-7 tons. In the plan, the 
pens of which are lettered, these wind-force lines cut through 
the bars so as to cut up the pens very much and necessitate 
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the introduction of many imaginary joints. The right-hand 
cyclic order is adopted, taking it from the lettering of the 
plan. The central pen in plan is named A. This is split up 
into four pens, A,, A,, A 3 , A,, in order to afford distinct names Braced 
for the four vertical loads. The plan of each of these is a 
point, but their plans are marked by short dotted lines for the 
sake of showing a boundary line between spaces A, and A,, &c. 
Of course, in the plan stress-diagram a single point (marked a) 
represents all these four loads. 

These loads and the wind-forces are first plotted in plan 
and elevation, the wind-forces succeeding the vertical loads. 
The same set of forces is next plotted in the side elevation (a), 
the magnitudes and directions being obtained from the com- 
ponents shown in the two other projections. Three poles are toadi and 
chosen : from them three single-pens are constructed ; and y,,,,, 
by. this means the three resultants, p^, p t , and p a , are found. 
Then the construction of Fig. 94 is applied to find the support- 
ing forces, 8», s io, and 10 i, which are plotted in (e) and (ir), 
forming in each a closed polygon along with the previously 
known loads and 7 8. 

The first joint taken is (AIB). Here the two links AI 
and B A are horizontal, and, therefore, the vertical component 
of the thrust of the strut IB must balance the load a ( a,. 
Also B A is normal to plane of (e). Therefore in (e) mark b 

coincident with a t and draw ^> i\ Next in (w) draw a t i and itreM- 

°1 Diagram 

T> b. With the help of the nomenclature already mentioned, 
the construction (including these first steps) is described as 
follows. The points ihj>qya x l in (e) are simple repetitions 
of i' h' p'q' y'a^i'. 

Joint (AIB). (b) a 4 b= o * ,>i'. 



{*) a * i f>b. 
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Joint(AEF). (,)a,/=o /..'#«• £>«.|I| {>V 
Ma*., «,«,%.» J>/. 

Joint (AF OH I). («)«,•# «,' i' {>*I F °i°H GH - 
Owing to symmetry of construction t &=o. 



/--■ 



(,) » * j. 



|n^d Joint (ABODE). (,) ,, d',&t, ^'X | B (fo^C D 
d^d^i *. Join d, e,. 
« e , t <J, if, d 1 , =£ « t j«>c. (.) Itt 

Joint (HGOP). Both GO and PH are horizontal; .-. 
vertical component oi kg = vertical component of op. Bat 
P is in same line with H G ; .-. op = g ft. 

(1)90 = hp = Q. (Tt)go = t) hp=o. 

Joint (DCKL). (.)c* = o «,!,'#« ^'•IkL 
l,Z s ^j=2 3. Joined,. 
<»)«,H !,!,#>• 'j>*. 
Plum Joint (KCBIHPQJ). (») ^>o'| K J n °n JQ - This gives 

Elsvation 2> I r V 

525- p'« ,=0 - 

WPP* £>?'- («) Mi- 

Joint (JQYR). YR is in line with JQ; .-. qj=yr and 
j jj = = rj. 

(«)aV=* jr = o (ir)qy = o jr = o. 
Joint (OGFEDLMN). 

(t) d, d s 4^ * 6 > i°* n e » <** 'i '* # 8 * '< ^ # * * ; 

join 4, l, *,»'«#»■ m ;>J NorNM 
wi 6 m a ^ 5 6 ; join »i 5 l t . 
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(sr) rf< d a ± 4 5 d„ * f s * s * m ( m, m e # 6 6 

"«>» («)<. + «. 

Joint (NMUV). (.)ni; = o m 6 <^«: "/>«, | y? 
it, u 6 ^ a i ; join u 8 m g . 
(w)m e tu e « 6 «,4f6 7 *£>. 
Joint (8, 9 X W) . (e)nw=o ^>x 

(ir)»tx *>w. 
Joint (10, 1 T S). (*) 10 * = >(, i™* 

to i * *, ';>• 

Joint(7 8WVUT). 

At this joint the horizontal diagonal bracing bar will be 
called V, V,. At its other end it will be called R, B s . In the 
stress-diagram ita stress will be repeated and will appear as 
v i v 3 and r, r„ the two equal and opposite pulls this bar ezertB 
on the two joint-pins at its ends. At this joint the three 
unknown forces are wv,v,v v and ut, the thrust t 7 7 = t,i 
being already found. These three are the stresses along the 
bars W V, V, V t , and tJ T. Find the traces in (w) and (*) of 
the plane containing WV and V! V,. They are marked PUn *ia 
(wv, v, Vj),. and (wv, v, v,) # in the diagrams, and are drawn Btre«»- 

in dash-dot ( ) lines. In both fir) and («) BtreBB-dia- t f^ m 

grams plot 7 (, 41= I V Also in both (tr) and (e) plot from w, 
the known stress t>, u. along the bar V U ; thus (it) w v' =ff= » « 7 
and (e) w tf # v t*,. ThiB gives (, v' the resultant of the known 
forces acting at the joint in both (w) and (e). Plot this back- 
wards from the joint in both plan and elevation of the pier to 
the point marked *. In (ir) from a draw « ft 7 1 V T, meeting 
(w v, Vj v t ) w in f} and the ground-line in 7. Project to #' 
on the ground-line, and 7 to 7' on (w v, v, v,),. Draw 7' f¥ 
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to meet in y the line *' if || U T in (e). Project r{ downwards 
to ij on a j8. Then 1/ «' and 17 « are the (e) and (w) projections 
of the stress on U T. Then proceed thus : — 



M (,<#«>> 


tt'j r, ^ wv' 


«-"' | WV 


M«t«S'#«V 


»'i »,#'<"'' 


ip"" I WV 


Joint (BYX 9,103). 






(7T) l»'^»,W L 


•"r'^ry 


rV g SR 
*>»< 1 XY 


V, »l#»r 


r . r i#'»t'V 


Join sr r 



This gives ar l ^:r'y t . The force-balance diagram in (w) for 
this joint is now xi, 10 8 r, r,^ x, the last line ^i being the 
stress on bar Y X. 

(«) 8*r,||SB r^r.lBiR^VJ,, or r x r % ^v % x\ 

r,*y, or r t y I #ry', Joiny,ar. 
Check by finding y. x x || Y X. This furnishes the first im- 
portant check on the accuracy of the drawing, although 
throughout the previous construction many subsidiary checks 
have been afforded by reason of a point being able to be 
derived in either of two ways, viz. either by projection to (i) 
from (it) or vice vend, or else by drawing parallel to a line in 
same view as the point to be found. 
Joint (VWXYQPON). 
7i*n and All the forces acting at this joint have already been fonnd 
fl^Z^** except that exerted by the horizontal bracing diagonal ; and a 
Diagnu second check is afforded here by finding that the resultant of 
these already determined forces is parallel to this bar. The 
summation of the forces is not yet shown on the diagram ; in 
order to get them added together consecutively it is necessary 
-io repeat some of them. Thus, beginning with the force v w, 
there is already plotted consecutively v l w x y 3 in both (■»■) and 
(c). Next mark q % and p t coincident with y t in both (■*■} and 
(e), Bince j»g=»o <* qp. 
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Then in both plot p t o a =^p o r, n, =$= v n n l o l ^=n o. 
Join o, o t = the stress on the horizontal diagonal. This 
should be found parallel to this bar 0, O s in both {w) and (e). 
This cheek is therefore a doable one. 

Joint (KJRSTUML). All the stresses on the bars 
acting at this joint have already been found ; and, although 
they are not yet built consecutively into a polygon, this can 
be now done. If the drawing is accurate the polygon will 
close in both (w) and (s). The double check obtained here is Bra«*d 
not really independent of that given at the previous joint ; if 
this previous check showed exact accuracy the latter one 
should also do so except for some new errors occurring in the 
necessary transference of the lines for the making of this last 
polygon. The polygon Is 

k l j i r t a (, (, u, m, ( a ft, ft,. 
From the plan and elevation stress-diagrams is con. 
strueted the ' composition stress-diagram ' in the manner 
already described. On it the whole stress on each bar in the compmi- 
structure can be read off to scale along a diagonal line (not dJLjm, 
drawn) between two similarly named points on the vertical 
and horizontal axes. 

10. Although at one stage of the construction of the last 
figure it was found impossible to proceed directly from the 
part of the structure already solved to a contiguous soluble 
joint, this difficulty was surmounted by next taking two iso- 
lated soluble joints and from them working up to the point 
at which the difficulty occurred. This sort of difficulty occurs 
occasionally in solid structures, just as it does in plane ones, Methid 
and it cannot always be evaded in the manner of the last ex- ^"^ 
ample. For this reason recourse must sometimes be had to 
the ' method of solid sections.' The complete section of the 
structure must cut six bars only whose stresses have not 
already been determined. The whole external load applied 
to the part of the structure lying to either side of the section 
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is known, and thus the problem ib to find the sis magnitudes 
of ail forces, whose lines of action are known, such as will 
balance a known load. 

The following method supposes that the bis given bar-lines 
can be taken in three pairs, each of which pairs intersects. 
This is not an hypothesis invariably true, but it will cover 
most cases met in engineering practice. Let the three pairs 
intersect in the three points a ft y. Gall the plane of the pair 
meeting in a by the name A ; that of the pair meeting in ft 
by B; and that of those meeting in 7 by C. Let all the 
known forces acting on the structure on one side of the section 
be compounded to a pair of forces, one, say />_, lying in the 
plane afty; the other, say p„ perpendicular to this plane. 
The latter cuts the plane in a certain point whose distances 
from the three lines aft, fty, and ya can be measured. 
■ethod Imagine now the forces exerted by the two bars in plane A 
leetioni compounded into a single force, say a, acting through « ; and 
this again resolved into two components, one a w in the plane 
a ft 7, and the other a, perpendicular to it. The distance of 
the latter from line ft 7 being known, its magnitude can be 
found because its moment round ft 7 balances that of p. round 
the same axis. The two pairs of stress-forces acting at ft and 
7 are similarly treated, and the components at these points 
perpendicular to plane aftj found by taking moments round 
7 a and a ft. These moment calculations can each be carried 
out in the ordinary graphic manner. 

The component a t lying in plane « ft 7 of the stress-force 
at « can now be resolved into two components, one perpen- 
dicular to the line of intersection of plane A and plane « ft 7 
and the other along this line. The former has a definite 
ratio to a t already found (viz. it equals a v x cotangent of 
angle between planes A and a ft 7), and can be at once obtained 
by graphic construction. The other acts along a line of known 
direction and position. The problem is thus reduced to find- 
ing the magnitudes of three forces acting along known lines in 
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one plane afty, such as to balance a known resultant force in 
this plane. The solution of this problem has already been 
several times used ; for instance, in the last figure. The 
three components of a are now compounded into a single force, 
and this once more resolved into two components along the 
two given lines of the bars lying in plane A ; these last being 
the stresses on these bars. The stresses on the four bars 
meeting at £ and 7 are calculated in the same manner. 
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Absolute, 88 


Balanced linkage, 164 


Abu tin™ I throats, 80, 132, 185, 


Balancing locor, 77, 129 


198, SOI, 208 


Base-plate, 144, 152 


Acceleration, 66, 109, 110, 113, 150 


Beam linkages, 215 


Acceleration diagram, 148, 150, 


Bed-plate-, 144, 152 


153, 156 


Bending moment, 75, 129, 164, 


Acceleration image, 151 


215, 218 




Bending moments at joints, 167 


Addition of accelerations, 110, 150 


Bow's notation, 1, 76, 124 


Addition of angular velocities, 119, 


Bows, 11 


186, 138 


Braced pier (plane), 221 


Addition of looora, 121, 142 


Braced pier (solid). 243 


Addition of quantities, 18, 63, 71 


Bridge structure, 203, 210 


Addition of rotors, 112, 136 




Addition of vectors, 81 




Addition of velocities, 107 


Caktilkyeb bridge, 2l0 


Advantages of graphic method, 2 


Centre, 96, 97, 122 


Algebra, 15, 32 


Centre-line, 122, 135, 165, 169 


Angles, plotting) 54 


Centripetal acceleration, 111, 151 


Angular co-ordinates, 34, 36, 42 


Centroidg, 148 


Angular momentum, 87, 119, 139 


Chain, 125, 169 


Angular velocity, 87, 119, 136, 162 


Change of velocity, 109, ISO 
Circular sectional paper, 34 


Approximation, degree of, 3, 4, 21 




Clerk Maxwell, 1, 1T8 


Arithmetic, 15, 18 


Closed diagram, 78, 164 


A^row -heads, 188 


Compasses, 11 


Automatic test, 5 


Component looors, 123 


Average height, 61 


Composition of couples, 141 


Average position, 75, 94, 122, 124 


Composition of forces, 124, 142 


Average rotors, 112 


Composition stress- diagram, 238, 


Average velocity, 107, 112 


242, 249 


Axial components, 123, 215 


Comas, 37 


Axial stresses, 215, 217, 219, 221, 


Continuous quantity, 2 


226 


Contracted description of stress- 


Axis ol resultant rotation, 100,102, 


diagrams, 202, 242, 246 


112, 137 


Co-ordinates, 32, 38, 45, 50 


Axis of screw displacement, 101 


Co-planar displacement of rigid 


Axis of symmetry in kinc malic 


body, 98 


diagrams, 154 


Co-planar looors added, 124 


Axis of symmetry in stress -diagram, 


Couples, 87, 119, 139 


203 


Crane with two beams, 227 


Ails of zero moment, 74, 136 


Cremona, 1 




Crossing links, 193, 200 




Cube root, 29 


Baeakce, conditions of, 163, 170, 


Cubic equations, 48 


282 


Culmann, 1 
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CUB 
Curvature of integration Carres, 69 
Curved figures, areas of, 59 
Curve -templates, 11 
Curves, construction of, 11, 50 
Cut-off, correction for, 62 
Cjclic order, 187. 189. 233 
Cyclical lettering. 76, 124, 170, 187, 



Dehnition of redundancy, 178, 

186 
Definition of stiffness, 178, 183 
Definitions, glossary of, xil 
Difference of velocities, 108, 149 
Differential velocity diagrams, 147 
Direction, 84 
Directrix, 84 

Displacement diagrams, 146 
Displacement of centre, 96, 97 
Displacement of rigid body, OH, 103 
Displacement-rotors, 100, 113 
Distributed load, 167 
Distributed rolling load, 903 
Distributive law, 92 
Dividers, 11 
Division, graphic construction, 26, 



INT 
Flow, 87, 112 

Focal angular equations, 36, 42 
Focus and directrix, 84 
Force, 86, 112 
Force couples, 87, 119, 139, 164, 

215 
Formula;, graphic representation 

of, 17 
Four-bar mechanism. 163 
Four- link joints, 2 in line, 195 
Fractional powers, 29 
Frame, 144 



Geometrical relations between 

locor and vector diagrams, 178 
Girders, 200, 203, 210 
Glossary, xix 
Graph -algebra, 16, 32 
Graph-arithmetic, 16, 18 
Grapho-dyn amies, 16 
Graph o- kinematics, 16, 144 
Grapho- statics, 16, 163, 216, 231 
Grapho- trigonometry, 15, 54 
Gridiron parallel-ruler, 61 
Ground line, 127, 233 
Guide-bars, 154, 168 



Eakth connections, 180, lt)5 
Elevation and plan stresses, 286, 

241, 246 
Ellipse, 87, 88 

Equality, symbols of, 86, 122 
Equations, conic, 37 
Equations, cubic, 48 
Equations, general, 49 
Equations, quadratic, 46 
Equations, simple, 44 
Equations, simultaneous, 45 
Equations, solution of, 44, 48, 52 
Equations, straight line, 34 
Equilibrium, 163, 170, 172, 282 
Equivalence, symbols of, 86, 122 
Equivalent couples, 140 
Error, degree of, 3, 5, 21, 24 
Experimental results, tabulation 

of, 16 
External links, 180 
External loads, 180 



Fatioce, mental, 6 
Field, 89, 144 
Flexible joint, 165 



Heights from theodolite measure- 
ments, 56 
Henriei, Professor, 1 
Higher pair, 145 
HodogTaph, 110, 148, 155 
Hyperbola, 37, 39 



Illustrations, index of, XV 
Imaginary links and joints, 191, 
197, 200, 211, 214, 923, 227, 245 
Indeterminate abutment thrusts, 

80, 132, 186 
Indicator diagrams, 60 
Inertia, centre of, 96, 97, IBS 
Instantaneous axis, 149, 152 
Instantaneous rotors, 112, 119, 136 
Instantaneous velocities, 107, 110 
Instruments, 7 
Integral curve, 63, 66, 68 
Integral mass displacement, 97 
Integral momentum, 108, 152 
Integral powers, 29 
Integration, 19, 63 
Intersections beyond drawing- 
board, 133, 201 
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Intersections, ill- and well-condi- 
tioned, 21, 34, 28 
Irregular polygons, areas of, 58 



Joints, higher and lower pair, 115 
Joints, moments at, 167 
Joints, number, in mechanism, 145 
Joints, number of, in stiff linkage. 



POL 
Moment of momentum, 75 
Moments at joints, 167 
Moments of forces, 71, 124, 129 
Moments of locors, 75, 121, 139 
Moments of parallel vectors, 71 
Moments of rotors, 136 
Moments of velocities, 75 
Moments, signs of, 79 
Momentum, 86, 112, 153 
Motion, dual relativity of, 90 
Motion, field of, 89 ' 
Motion-paths, 146 
Multiplication, 20, 26, 28, 71 



Joints, stiffness of, 1 



Lbttbkiho, 76, 153, 179, 193, 233 
Limits to advantages of graphics, 6 
Linear co-ordinates, 32 
Linear velocity diagram, 137 
Link, definition of, 164 
Linkage, 145, 164, 183 
Links, number, at one joint, 190 
Loads at external joints, 180 
Loads at internal joints, 190, 197, 

311, 214, 223 ' 
Locor balance, 77, 139, 163 
Locor components, 123 
Locor couples, 139 
Looor moment, 121,139 
Locor sum, 121, 126, 142 
Locors, 75, 86, 96, 121 
Lower pair, 145 



Macbckb, 145 

Mass, centre of, 97, 152 

Mathematical tabulation, 17 

Maximum stresses in girder, 305 

Maxwell, Clerk, 1, 178 

Mean, 94 

Mean height, 60 

Mean position, 94 

Mean velocity, 107, 152 

Mechanism, 144 

Mechanism -diagram, 146 

Mental fatigue, 6 

Moment-diagram, 74, 129, 164 

Moment-diagram for crankshaft, 

83 
Moment of angular momentum, 

139 
Moment of angular velocity, 136 



Nun -planar displacement, 100 
Non -planar non-parallel locors 

added, 125 



Ohdek of procedure, 1B7, 189, 195, 



Pababou, 37, 40 

Parallel displacement of pens, 131 

Parallel forces, 72 

Parallel links in section, 207 

Parallel non -planar looors added, 

134 
Parallel rotors added, 136 
Parallel ruler, 61 
Parallelograms, areas of, 56 
Parallels, drawing, 9 
Partial moment, 76, 164 
Pen, 125, 173, 179 
Pencils, 11, 126 
Pentahedral construction, 339 
Physical meanings, 93 
Pier, s t re sb- diagram of (plane), 221 
Pier, stress-diagram of (solid), 243 
Pin-joint, 1G5 
Piston pressure, 27 
Pitoh-poiut, 161 
Plan and elevation stresses, 236, 

241, 246 
Planimeter, 62 
Plotting -angles, 64 
Polar co-ordinates, 33, 35, 41 
Polar velocity -diagram, 148 
Tole, 65, 75, 177, 179 
Pole-distance, 65, 72, 76, 130, 218, 

220 
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POL 
Polygons, areas of, 66 
Powers, 29 
Projection or partial resultants, 126, 

239, 245 
Proportional displacement of pens, 

131, 226 
Protractors, 54 



RimiL acceleration, 111, 15i 
Radial co-ordinates, 34, 43 
Rapidity, 5 
Reciprocal duality, 00 
Reciprocal figures, 1, ITS 
Rectilinear figures, 55, 58 
Redundancy in linkages, 17f), 1B5 
Relativity, 88 

Repetition of stress-lines, 192, 247 
Reservoirs, 67 
Resolution of couples. 141 
Resolution of forces, 124 
Resolution of lucors, 123 
Resultant locor, 75, 122, 135, 142, 

164, 225 
Resultant moment, 77, 129 
Resultant rotor, 138, 142 
Reuleanx's centroids, 148 
Rigid-bar mechanism, 146 
Rigidity, 98, 146, 177, 183 
Rolling load, 203 
Roof truss, 202, 207 
Roof with four beams, 218 
Roof with three beams, 222 
Rotation, plus and minus, 38 
Rotations, 87, 100, 109, 112 
Rotor couples, 139 
Rotor moment, 136 
Rotors, 75, 87, 112, 121, 136 
Rule of signs for sectional moment, 

79 



Scale of multiplication product, 

23, 73, 130 
Scale of velocity-diagram, 149 
Scales, different kinds of, 2 
Scales, materials, sections, and 

divisions for, 7 
Screw displacement, 101 
Sectional tablet, 28, 45 
Sections, method of plane, 182, 

197, 206, 215, 219, 227 



Set squares, 8 

Shear stresses, 215, 217, 221, 228 

Shorthand symbols for stress-dia- 
grams, 202, 242, 246 

Simple equations, 44 

Simultaneous quadratic equations, 
47 

Simultaneous simple equations, 45 

Single-pen, 125, 169 

Six-bar mechanism, 155 

Slide-rule, 63 

Sliding joints, 154, 158 

Solid joint, general solution, 235 

Solid static linkages, 231 

Solubility of joint, 195, 219, 222, 



of, xi 
Spire, beight of, 56 
Splines, 13 

Square sectional paper, 32 
Stability, 172, 283 
Static linkages, 168, 215, 281 
Steam-engine mechanism, 154 
Stiffened arch, 197 
Stiff-joint, 166 
Stiffness in linkages, 177, 183, 185, 

223, 231, 248 
Straight-edges, 8 
Straight line, 34 
Stress, 86, 112, 170 
Stress-diagram, 179, 195, 207, 210, 

233, 239, 245 
Stresses in plan and elevation, 236, 

241,246 
Stresses, origin of, 170 
Stresses, signs of, 188 
Substituted triangulated truss, 215, 

227 
Subtraction of quantities, 18 
Supporting forces, 132, 232, 239, 

244,250 
Surface rotors, 87 
Survey, 57 

Symmetrical bridge, 203 
Symmetrical roof, 202 
Symmetry, axis of, 154, 202 



Tabulation, 16 

Tangential acceleration, 150 

Tangents, use of, 50 

Test of accuracy in stress-diagram, 

5, 196, 199, 202, 204, 209, 213, 

226, 246 
Tetrahedral frame, 233 
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Three-link joints, two in line, 194 

Time -rates, 107 

Toothed-gear, 160 

Traces of planes, 236, 244, 247 

Transcendental equations, 48 

Trial and error, 157, 197, 210, 315, 

223 
Triangles, 56, 58 
Trigonometry, IS, 54 
T-squares, 8 
Two-joint links, 169 
Two-link joints without load, 194 
Two-pen linkage, 173 



ITS 

Vector addition, 92 
Vector differences, 108 
Vectors, 4, 71,75,84, 92 
Velocity, 86, 108 
Velocity diagram, 148 
Velocity image, 149 
Volumetric centre, 97 



Warms* girder, 200 
Water storage, 67 
Wheel-teeth, 160 
Wind-forces, 244 



END OF PAST I. 
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V- 6d. 
Critical Essays of a Country Parson, 3*. 6d. 
Graver Thoughts of a Country Parson, 

Three Series, y. 64. each. 
Landscapes, Churches, and Moralities, 31, fxi. 
Leisure Hours in Town, 31. 6d. 
Lessons of Middle Age, 31. 6d. 
Our Little Life. Two Series, y. 6d. each. 
Our Homely Comedy and Tragedy, y. 6d. 
Present Day Thoughts, y. bd. 
Recreations ol a Country Parson. Three 

Series, 31. W. each. 
Seaside Musings, 31. 6d. 
Sunday Afternoons in the Parish Church of 
a Scottish University City, 31. 6d, 
Allen. — Force and Energy ; a 
Theory of Dynamics. ByGRANT Allen. 
Svo. Js, 6d, 
Amos. — Works by Sheldon Amos. 
A Primer op the English Consti- 
tution and Government, Cr. Svo. 6r. 
A Systematic View op the 
Science of Jurisprudence. Svo, iSj. 
Anstey. — The Slack Poodle, and 
other Stories. By F. Anstby, Author 
of 'Vice Versa.' Cr.Svo. is. bds. ; 21. bd. cl. 



Archer. — Masks or Paces t A 
Study in the Psychology of Acting. By 
William Archer. Crown Svo. 6s, 64. 
Aristotle.— TVs Works op. 

The Politics, G. Better's Greek 
Text of Books I. III. IV. (VII.) with 
an English Translation by W. E. 
BollanD, M.A. ; and short Introductory 
Essays by A. Lang, M.A. Crown Svo. 
■Ji. bd. 

The Politics .■ Introductory Essays. 
By Andrew Lang. (From Holland and. 
Lang's ■ Politics. Crown Svo. as. 6s<"_ 

The Ethics; Greek Text, illostrated! 
with Essays and Notes, By Sir Alexan- 
der Grant, Bart. M.A. LL.D. a vols. 

The Nicomachban Ethics, Newly 
Translated into English. By Robert 
Williams, Barrister- at-Law. Crown 
Svo. 7s. 6d. 
Armstrong.— Works by Gnoses 
Francis Armstrong, M.A. 



King Saul. (The Tragedy of Israel,. 

Part I.) Fcp, Svo. 51, 
KingDavid. {The Tragedy of Israel* 

Part II.) Fcp. Svo. 6s. 
King Solomon. (The Tragedy of 

Israel, Part III.) Fcp. Svo, 6>. 
Ugone: A Tragedy. Fcp. Syo. 6s, 
A Garland from Greece; Poems. 

Fcp. Svo. 91. 
Stories op Wicklow; Poems. Fcp 

Victoria Regina et Imperatkix: 
a Jubilee Song from Ireland, 18S7, ^to. 
21. 6d. cloth gilt 

Mephistopheles in Broadcloth : 
a Satire. Fcp. Svo. 41. 

The Zips and Letters ofEdmunjd 

J. ARMSTRONG. Fcp. SvO. Js. CV. 

Armstrong:.— Works by Edmund 
J. Armstrong. 
Poetical Works. Fcp. 8m 5*. 
Essays and Sketches. F«p.8ias*v 
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Arnold. — Works by Thomas 
Arnold, D.D, Lot* Bad-master of 
Rugby School. 

Jntr6ductory Lectures on Mo- 
DBRN History, delivered in 1841 and 
1842. Svo.71.6d. 

Sermons Preached MOSTLY lit 
TUB Chapel op Rugby SCHOOL. 6 
vols, crown 8vo. 30J. or separately, $1. each. 

Miscellaneous Works. Svo. is. 6d. 

Arnold. — A Manual op English 
Literature, Historical and Critical. By 
Thomas Arnold, M.A. Cr. Svo. p. bd. 

Arnott. — The Elements OF Phy- 
sics or Natural Philosophy. By 
Neil Arnott, M.D. Edited by A. Bain, 
LL.D. and A. S. Taylor, M.D. F.R.S. 
Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 121. bd. 

Ashby. — Notes on Physiology 
for tub Usb of Students Preparing 
FOR Examination, with 120 Woodcuts. 
By Henry Ashby, M.D. Fcp. Svo. 51. 

Ashby and Wright— TheDiseases 

of Children, Medical and Surgical. 
By Henry Ashby, M.D. and Geo. A. 
Wright, B.A. F.R.C.S. [Niarfy ready. 

Atelier (The) du Lys ; or, an Art 

Student in the Reign of Tenor. By the 
Author of ' Mademoiselle Mori.' Crown 
Svo. 2i. bd. 

Bacon. — The Works and Life of. 
Complete Works. Edited by 

R. L. Ellis, J. Spbdding, and D. D. 

Heath. 7 vols. 8vo. £3. 13s. bd. 
Letters and Life, including all 

his Occasional Works. Edited by J. 

Spedding. 7 vols. Svo. £4. 41. 



The Essays; with Introduction, 
Notes, and Index. By E. A. Abbott, 
D.D. 2 vols. fcp. Svo. price 6s. Text 
and Index only, without Introduction 
and Notes, in I vol. fcp. Svo. 21. bd. 

' Bagehot. — Works by Walter 

Bagehot, M.A. 

Biographical Studies. Svo. 12s. 

Economic Studies. 8vo. ioj. 64. 

Literary Studies. 2 vols. Svo. 28s. 



The BADMINTON LIBRARY, 

edited bytheDuKBOFBEAUTORT,K.G. t 
assisted by Alfred E. T, Watson 
Hunting. By the Duke of 1 Beau- 
fort, K.G. and Mowbray Morris. 
With 53 Illustrations by J. Sturgess, J. 
Chailton,andAcnesM.Biddulph. Crown 
Svo. 10*. bd. 
Fishing. By H. Cholmondeley- 
Pennell. 

Vol. I. Salmon, Trout, and Grayling. 
With 150 Illustrations. Cr. Svo. lor. bd. 

Vol. II. Pike and other Coarse Fish.- 
With 58 Illustrations. Cr. Svo. tor. bd. 

Racing and Steeplechasing. By 

the Earl of Suffolk and Berkshire, 
W. G. Craven, Ac. With 56 Illustra- 
tions by J. Sturgess. Ct. Svo. ior. bd. 
Shooting. By Lord Walsingham 
and Sir Ralph Payne-Gallwby, Bart. 
With 21 full-page Illustrations and 149 
Woodcuts by A. J. Stuart -Wortley, C. 

m t " **-■"-'- - 

Vol. 
Vol.I 

Cycling. By Viscount Bury, 
K.C.M.G. and G. Lacy Hillier. With 

19 Plates and 61 Woodcuts by Viscount 
BuryandJosephPeonell. Cr. Svo. lor. 6V. 

Athletics and Football By 

Montague Shearman. With 6 fall- 
page Illustrations and 45 Woodcuts by 
Stanley Berkeley, and from Photographs 
by G. Mitchell. Cr. Svo. iw, bd. 

Boating. By W. B. Woodgate. 
With 10 full-page Illustrations and 39 
Woodcuts in the Text Cr. Svo. lot. id. 

Cricket By A. G. Steel and the 
Hon. R. H. Lyttelton. With 11 full- 
page Illustrations and 52 Woodcuts in the 
Text, by Luden Davis. Cr. 8vo. lot. bd. 

Driving. By the Duke of Beau- 
fort. With Illustrations by J. Sturgess 
and G. D. Giles. Crown Svo. 101. bd. 
[In the press. 

Riding. By the Earl of Suffolk 
and Berkshire and W. R. Weir. 
Crown 8vo. 10/. 6d. [In thefress. 

Fencing, Boacing.and Wrestling, 
By F. C. Grove, Walter H. Pollock, 

Walter Armstrong, and M. Prevost. 
[InUtprai. 

Tennis, Lawn Tennis, Rac- 
quets, and Fives. By Julian Mar- 
shall. [In preparation. 

Golf. By Horace G. Hutchinson, 
and other Writers. [In preparation. 

Yachting. By Lord Brassey, Lord 
Din-raven, and other Writers. 

[lit preparation. 
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Bain. — Works by Alexander 
Bain, LL.D. 

Mental and Moral Science. 
Crown Svo. I or. 6d. 

Senses and the Intellect. 8V0.15J. 

Emotions and the Will. 8vo. 15$. 

Logic, Deductive and Inductive. 
Part I. Deduction, 41, Fart II. In- 
duction, 6s. 6d. 

Practical Essays. Cr. Svo. 4s. 6a*. 

Baker.— Works by SirS. W.Baker. 
Eight Years in Ceylon. Crown 

8vo. Woodcuts. 5*. 
Tub Rifle and tub Hound is 

Ceylon. Crown 8vo. Woodcuts. 51. 

Bale. — A Handbook for Steam 
Users; being Notes on Steam Engine 
and Boiler Management and Steam 
Boiler Explosions. By M. Powia Bale, 
M.I.M.E. A.M.I.C.E. Fcp. Svo. Is. 6d. 

Ball.— Works by the Rt. Hon. J. T. 
Ball, LL.D. D.C.L. 

The Reformed Church of Ireland 
(1537-1886). Svo. Js. 64. 

Historical Review of the Legis- 
lative Systems Operative in Ire- 
land, from the Invasion of Henry the 
Second to the Union (1 172-1S00). Svo. 6j.> 

Barker.—^ Short Manual of 
Surgical Operations. By A. E. J. 
Barker, F.R.C.S. With 61 Woodcuts. 
Crown Svo. 12s. 6d. 

Barnett. — Practicable Socialism: 
Essays on Social Reform. By the Rev. 
S. A. Barnett, M.A. and Mrs. Bar- 
NETT. Crown Svo. is. 6d. 

Becker. — Works by Professor 

BECKER, translated from tie German by 
tht Rev. F. Mbtcalf. 

Gallus; or, Roman Scenes in the 

Time of Augustus. Post Svo. Js. 6d. 
Charicles; or, Illustrations of the 
Private Life of the Ancient Greeks. 
Post Svo. 71. 6d. 



Beaconsfield. — Works by the 
Earl of Beaconsfield, K.G. 

Novels and Tales. The Hugh- 
enden Edition. With 2 Portraits and II 
Vignettes. 1 1 vols. Crown Svo. 4M, 

Endymion. | Henrietta Temple. 

Lothair. ' Contarini Fleming, &c. 

Coningsby. [ Alroy, Ixion, &c 

Tancted SybiL The Young Duke, Sc 

Venetia. | Vivian Grey, 

Hovels and Tales. Cheap Edition, 
complete in it vols. Crown Svo. is. 
each, boards ; 11. Cxi. each, cloth. 

The Wit and Wisdom of the 
Earl of Bbaconspibld. Crowta Svo, 
is. boards, », &/. cloth. 

Bennett and Murray. — A Hand- 
book OF Cryttogamic Botany. By 
A. W. Bennett, M.A. B.Sc. F.L.S. 
and Geobge R. Milne Murray, F.L.S, 

With numerous Illustrations. 

{Nearly ready. 

Bentley.— A Text-BookofOrganic 
Materia Medic a. By Robt. Bentley, 
M.R.C.S.Eng. F.L.S. With 62 Illus- 
trations, Crown Svo. js. 64. 

Boultbee. — A Commentary on the 

39 Articles of the Church of England. 
BylheRev.T. P. Boultbee. Cr.8vo.6j. 

Bourne. — Works by John Bourne. 

Catechism of the Steam Engine 
in its various Applications in the Arts, to 
which is now added a chapter; on Air and 
Gas Engines, and another devoted to 
Useful Rules, Tables, and Memoranda. 
Illustrated by Zi2 Woodcuts. Crown Svo. 
71. 64. 

Handbook of the Steam Engine; 

a Key to the Author's Catechism of the J 

Steam Engine. With 67 Woodcuts. Fcp, 

Recent Improvements in the 
Steam Engine. With 124 Woodcuts. 
Fcp. 8vo. 6s. 

Bowen. — Harrow Songs and 
other Verses. By Edward E. 
Bowbn. Fcp. Svo. is. 6d.; or printed 
on hand-made paper, ej. 
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Brassey. — Works ■ by Lady 

Brassev. 
A Voyage in the 'Sunbeam? our 
Hour oh thb Ocean FOR Eleven 
Mom-us, 

Library Edition. With 8 Maps and 

Charts, and 118 Illustrations, Kvo.iij. 

Cabinet Edition. With Map and 66 

Illnst rations, crownSvo. 7r. 6J. 
School Edition. With 37 Illustrations, 
fcp. zi. cloth, or y. white parchment 
with gilt edges. 
Popular Edition. With 60 Illustrations, 
410. dd. sewed, is. cloth. 

Sunshine and Storm in theEast. 

Library Edition. With 3 Maps and 
(14 Illustrations, Evo. us. 

Cabinet Edition. With 2 Maps and 
114 Illustration,*, crown Svo. 71. 6d. 

Popular Edition. With 103 Illustra- 
tions, 4(0. bd. sewed, ir. cloth. 

Zv the Trades, the Tropics, and 
thb ' Roaming Forties.' * 
Cabinet Edition. With Map and 220 

Illustrations, crown Svo. ;i. 6d. 
Popular Edition. With l33 Illustra- 
tions, 4U1. 6d, sewed, is. cloth. 

The LastJournals, 1886-7. With 
Charts and Maps, and 4c Illustrations in 
Monotone (30 full-page), and nearly 200 
Illustrations in the Text from Drawings 
by R. T. Pbitchett. Svo, air. 

[/n lie press. 

Three Voyages in the 'Sunbeam.' 
Popular Edition. With 346 Illustrations, 

Browne. — An Exposition op the 
39 Asrrci.es, Historical and Doctrinal. 
By E. H. Browne, D.D., Bishop of 
Winchester. Svo. tor, 

Bryant. — Educational Ends; or, 
the Ideal of Personal Development. By 
Sophie Bbvant, D.Sc.Lond. Crown 
Svo. nV. 

Buckle. — History op Civilisation 

in England and Francs, Spain and 
Scotland. HvHenryThomasBuckle. 
3 vols, crown Svo. 24J. 

Buckton. — Works by Mrs. C. M. 
Buckton. 
Food and Home Cookery. With 

11 Woodcuts. Crown Svo. is. 6d. 
Health in the House. With 41 
Woodcuts and Diagrams Crown Svo. as. 



Hints to Mothers on the Man- 
agement op THEIR Health during the 
Period of Pregnancy and in the Lying-in 
Room. Fcp. Svo. is. td. 

The Maternal Management of 
Children in Health and Disease. 
Fcp. Svo. is. 6d. 

Bullinger. — A Critical Lexicon 
and Concordance to tub English 
and Greer New Testament. By the 
Rev. E. W. Bu LUNGER, D.D. Royal 
Svo. 15/. 

Cabinet Lawyer, The ; a Popular 

Digest of the Laws of England, Civil, 
Criminal, and Constitutional. Fcp.8vo.9j. 



Thomas Carlyle, a History of his 
Life, By J. A. Frocdk, M.A. Vols. 
I. and IL 1795-1835, Svo. 311. Vols. 
III. and IV. 1834-1881, 8vo. 321. 

Letters and Memorials of Jans 
Welsh Carlyle. Prepared for pub- 
lication by Thomas Caklyle, and edited 
by J. A. Froude, M.A. 3 vols. Svo. 36*. 

Case. — Physical Realism; being 

an Analytical Philosophy from the Physical 
Objects of Science to the Physical Data 
of Sense. By Thomas Case, M.A. 
Fellow and Senior Tutor CC.C. Crown 
Svo. [Nearly ready. 

Cates. — A Dictionary of 
General BIOGRAPHY. Fourth Edition, 
with Supplement brought down to the 
end of 1884. By W. L. R. Gates, Svo. 
aSr. cloth ; 351. half-bound russia. 

Clerk.— The Gas Engine. By 
Dugald Clerk. With 101 Illustrations 
and Diagrams. Crown Svo. is. td. 

Clodd. — The Story op Creation.- 
a Plain Account of Evolution. By 
Edward Clodd, Author of ' The Child- 
hood of the World ' &c With 77 Illus- 
trations. Crown Svo. 6>. 

Coats. — A Manual op Pathology. 
By Joseph Coats, M.D. Pathologist 
to the Western Infirmary and the Sick 
Children's Hospital, Glasgow. -With 339 
Illustrations. Svo. 311-. 6d. 
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Colenso. — The Pentateuch and 
Book ojt Joshua Critically Ex- 
amined. By 
late Bishop of '. 

Comyn. — Athexstone Priory: a 

Tale. ByLN. Comyn. Cr. Svo. as. bd. 
Conder. — A Handbook to the 
Bible, or Guide to the Study of the Holy 
Scriptures derived [mm Ancient Moov- 
' menis and Modern Exploration. By F. 
K. Conder, and Lieut. C. R. Conder, 
R.E. Post Svo. ?r. &*". 
Conington. — Works by John 
Conington, M.A. 
The A5neid of Virgil. Trans- 
lated into English Verse. Crown Svo. 6s. 
Thb Poems of Virgil. Translated 
into English Prose. Crown Svo. 6j. 
Conybeare & Howson. — The 
Life and Epistles of St. Paul. 
By the Rev, W. J, Conybeare, M.A. 
and the Very Kev. J. S. Howson, D.D. 
Library Edition. 2 vols. Svo. 21/. ' 
Student's Edition, t vol. crown 8vo. 6j, 

Cooke. — Tablets of Anatomy. 
By Thomas Cooke, F.R.C.S. Eng. 
B.A. B.Sc. M. D.Paris. Fourth Edition, 
being a (election of the Tablets believed 
to be most useful to Students generally. 
Post 410. Js. td. 

Cox. — The Pjrst Century of 
Christianity. By Homersham Cos, 
M.A. Svo. lar. 

Cox. — A General History of 

Greece: from the Earliest Period to the 
Death of Alexander the Great; with a 
Sketch of the History to the Present 
Time, By the Rev. Sir G. W. Cox, 
Bart., M.A. With u Maps and Plans. 
Crown Svo. 7 j. 6<L 

».« For other Works by Sir G. Cox, 
set ' Epochs of History,' pp. 24. 

Crawford.— Reminiscences of Fo- 
reign travel. ByRoBEnrCnAWFOfiD, 
M.A. Author of 'Across the Pampas and 
the Andes. ' Crown Svo. 5/. 

Creighton. — History of the 
Papacy During the Reformation. 
By the Rev. M. CRBIGHTON, M.A. 
Svo. Vols. I. and II. 1378-1464, 3V- I 
Vols. III. and IV. 1464-1518, 241. 

Crookes. — Select Methods in 
Chemical Analysis (chiefly Inorganic). 
By William Crookbs, F. R.S. V.P.C.S. 

. With 37 Illustrations. Svo. 241 



Crozier. — Civilization and Pro- 
gress. By John Beattie Croziee. 
New and Cheaper Edition. Svo. 5*. 

Crump. — A Short Enquiry into 

the Formation of Political Opinion, 

from the Reign of the Great Families to- 

the Advent of Democracy. By AxtHUB 

Crump. Svo. js. 6d. 
Culley. — Handbook of Practical 

Telegraphy. By R. S. Collet, 

M. Inst. C.E. Plates and Woodcuts. 

Svo. 16V. 
Dante. — The Divine Comedy on 

Dante Alighibsi. Translated -verse for 

verse from the Original into Terea Rima. 

By James Innes Minchin. Crown 

Svo. is j. 
Davidson. — An Introduction to 

the Study of the New Testament, 

Critical, Exegetical, and Theological. 

By the Rev. S. Davidson, D.D. LL.D. 
Revised Edition. 3 vols. Svo. 30*. 

Davidson. — Works by William 
L. Davidson, M.A. 
The Logic of Definition Ex- 
plained and Applied. Crown Svo. fir. 
Leading and Important Englislt 
Words Explained and Exemplified. 
Fcp. Svo. 3>. bd. 

De Redcliffe.— The Life of thb 
Right Hon. Stratford Canning: 
Discount Stratford De Redcliffe, 
K.G.G.C.B. D.C.I.. LL.D. &>t. From 
his Memoirs and Private and Officio! 
Papers. By Stanley Lane-Poole. 
With 3 Portraits. 3 vols. Svo. 36*. 

De Sails. — Works by Mrs. Dm 

Salis. 
Savouries A la Mode. Fcp. 8m 

U. boards. 
Entries a la Mode. Fcp. Svo. 

is. 6d. boards. 
Soups and Dressed Fish a la 

Mode. Fcp. Svo. U. 6rf. boarda. 
Oysters A la Mode. Fcp Svo. 

I j. 611'. boards. 
Sweets and Supper Dishes A la 

Mode. Fcp. Svo. Lr. tV. board*. 
Dressed Vegetables a la Mode. 

Fcp. Svo. is. 6/f. boards. 
Dressed Game and Poultry A 

la Mode. Fcp. Svo. is. 6J. boards. 

De Tocqueville. — Democracy in 
America. By Alexis de Tocqub- 
ville. Translated by Henry Reeve, 
C.B. 2 vols, crown Svo. 16a. 
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Deland. — Works by Mrs. Delano. 
John Ward, Preacher.- a Story. 

Crown 8vo. 61. 
Tub Old Garden, and other Verses. 

Fcp. Svo. 51. 

Dickinson.— Works by W. How- 
ship Dickinson, M.D. Cantab. 
F.-R.C.P. &v. 

On Renal and Urinary Affec- 
tions. With 12 Plate* and raa Wood- 
cut*. 3 toIs. Svo. £3. 41. od. 

The Tongue as an Indica tor of 
Disease : being the Lumbeian Lectures 
delivered at the Royal College of 
Physicians in Much 1888. 8vo. J:. 6d. 



on Ornithology, with Instructions 
Preserving Objects relating to that 
Science. By Charles Dixon. With 
4S Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. y. 

Dove. — Domesday Studies: being 
the Papers read at the Meetings of the 
Domesday Commemoration 1886. With 
a Bibliography of Domesday Book and 
Accounts of the MSS. and Printed Books 
exhibited at the Public Record Office and 
at the British Museum. Edited by P. 
Edward Dove, of Lincoln's Inn, Bar- 
rister-at-Law, Honorary Secretary of the 
Domesday Commemoration Committee. 
Vol. I. 410. iSj.; Vol. II. 4I0. 18/. 

DowelI.~.<4 History of Taxation 
and Taxes in England from thr 
Earliest Times to the Year 1885. 
By Stephen Dowell, Assistant Solid- 
tor of Inland Revenue. Second Edition, 
Revised and Altered. (4 vols. 8vo.) 
Vols. I. and II. The History of Taxation, 
Us. Vols. III. and IV. The History of 
Taxes, zn. 

Doyle. — The Official Baronage 
op England. By James E. Doyle. 
Showing the Succession, Dignities, and 
Offices of every Peer from 1066 to 1885. 
Vols. I. to III. With 1,600 Portraits, 
Shields of Arms, Autographs, &c. 3 vols. 
4to. £5. 5*, 

Doyle. — Works by J. A.Doyle, 

Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford. 

The English in America; Vir- 
ginia, Maryland, and tub Carolinas, 
Svo. 181. 

The English in America - The 
Puritan Colonies, a vols. 8vo. 361. 



Dublin University Press Series 

<The) : a Series of Works undertaken 

by the Provost and Senior Fellows of 

Trinity College, Dublin. 
Abbott's (T. K.) Codex Rescriptus Dublin- 

ensis of St. Matthew. 4to. 2 if. 
>- — . 1 — 1 Evangeliorum Versio Anle- 

hieronymianaex CodiceUsseriano (Dublin- 






Burnside (W. S.) and Panton's (A. WJ 

Theory of Equations. 8vo. 12s. 6rf. 
Casey's (John) Sequel to Euclid's Elements. 

Crown Svo. 3r. &/. 
— ...— Analytical Geometry of the 

Conic Sections. Crown 8vo. 71. 6d. 
Davies's (J. F.) Eumenides of iEschylus, 

With Metrical English Translation. Svo. 



r. 6rf. 
Graves's (R. P.) Life of Sir William 

Hamilton. (3 vols.) Vols. I. and II. 

Svo. each 15.-. 
Griffin (R. W.) on Parabola, Ellipse, and 

Hyperbola, treated Geometrically. Crown 

Svo. 61. 
Hamilton's (Dr. S.) Lectures on Physical 

Geography. Svo. 15*. 
Hobart's (W. K.) Medical Language of SL 

Luke. Svo. i6j. 
Leslie's (T. E. ClifTe) Essays in Political 

Economy. Svo. tot. 6d. 
Macalister's (A.) Zoology and Morphology 

of Vertebrata. Svo. joj. 6i 
MaeCullagh's (James) Mathematical and 

other Tracts. Svo. It/. 
Magnire's (T.) Psrmenides of Plato, Greek 

Text with English Introduction, Analysis, 

and Notes. Svo. Ji. od. 
Monck's (W. H. S.) Introduction to Logic 

Crown Svo. $r. 
Purser's (J. M.) Manual 01 Histology. Fcp. 

Roberts's (R. A.) Examples in the Analytic 
Geometry of Plane Curves. Fcp. 8vo. Jr. 

Southey's (R. ) Correspondence with Caroline 
Bowles. EditedbyE. Dowden. Svo. 141. 

Thomhill's (W. J.) The ^Eneid of Virgil, 
freely translated into English Blank 
Verse. Crown Svo. Js. 6rf. 

Tyrrell's (R. Y.) Cicero's Correspondence. 
Vols. I. and II. Svo. each iv. 

— The Achamiansof Aristo- 
phanes, translated into English Verse. 
Crown Svo. 2J. 6d. 

Webb's (T. E.) Goethe's Faust, Transla- 
tion and Notes, Svo. 12s. 6d. 

The Veil of Isis : a Series 

of Essays on Idealism. Svo. tor. 6d. 

Wilkins's (G.) The Growth of the Homeric 
Poems, Svo. 6>. 
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Edersheim. — Works] by the Rev. 
Alfred Edersheim, D.D. 

The Life and Times of Jesus 
the Messiah. a vols. Svo, S41. 

Prophecy and History in rela- 
tion TO the Messiah: the Warburton 
Lectures, delivered at Lincoln's Inn 
Chapel, 18S0-1SS4. 8vo. lit. 

Ellicott. — Works by C. y. 

EzziCOTT, D.D. Bishop of Gloucester 

and Bristol. 
A Critical and Grammatical 

Commbntaryon St. Paul's Epistles. 

8vo. 
I. Corinthians. 161. 
Galatiass, 81. 6d. 
Ephesians. Si. 6rf. 
Pastoral Epistles, icw. 6d. 
Philippians, Colossi a ns, and Philemon. 

101. cV. 
Thessalonians. 71. id. 
Historical Lectures on the Life 

of Our Lord yssus .Christ. 8vo. las. 

English Worthies. Edited by An- 
drew Lang, M. A. Fcp. Svo. it. each, 
sewed ; Is. 6d. each, cloth. 

Darwin. By Grant Allen, 

Marlborough. By G. Saintsbury. 

Shaftesbury (The First Earl). By 
H. D. Traill. 

Admiral Blake. By David 
Han say. 

Raleigh. By Edmund Gosse. 

Steele. By Austin Dobson. 

BenJonson. By J. A. Symonds. 

Canning. By Frank H. Hill. 

Claverhouse. By Mowbray 
Morris. 

Epochs of Ancient History. 

10 vols. fcp. Svo. at. 6J. each. See p. 24. 

Epochs of Church History. 13 

vols. fcp. Svo. 31. Cut. each. See p. 24. 

Epochs of Modem History. 

19 vols. fcp. Svo. at. 6d, each. See p. 24. 

Erichsen. — Works by John Eric 
Ericiisen, F.R.S 
The Science and Art of Sur- 
gery: Being a Treatise on Surgical In- 
juries, Diseases, and Operations. With 
1,025 Illustrations. 2 vols. Svo. 48/. 
On Concussion of the Spine, Ner- 
vous Shocks, and other Obscure Injuries 
of the Nervous System, Cr. Svo. lor. 6k. 



Ewald. — Works by Professor 
Heinrich Ewald, of Gottingen. 

The Antiquities of Israel. 
Translated from the German bj H. S. 
Solly, M.A. 8vo- lat. Gd. 

The History of Israel. Trans- 
lated from the German. 8 vols. Svo. 
Vols. I. and II. 141. Vol's. III. and 
IV. au. Vol V. 18/. Vol. VI. i6r. 
VoL VII. air. Vol, VIII. with Indet 
to the Complete Work. iSr. 

Fairbairn.— Works by Sir W. 

Fairbairn, Bart. C.E. 
A Treatise on Mills and Mill* 
work, with 18 Plates and 333 Woodcuts 
1 vol. Svo, 251. 
Useful Information for Engi- 
NBRBS. With many Plates and Wood- 
cuts. 3 vols, crown Svo. 3U. 611*. 

Farrar, — Language and Lan- 
guages. A Revised Edition of Chapttrt 
en Latigtiagt and FamUitt ofSpttck. By 
F. W. Farrar, D.D, Crown Svo. 6r. 

Firth. — Our Kin Across the Sea. 
By J. C. Firth, of Auckland, New 
Zealand. WithaPrefaceby Mr. Froudk. 

Fcp. 8vo. 6s. 

Fitzwygram. — Hoeses and 

Stables. By Major-General Six F. 
FlTZWYGKAit, Bart. With ly pages of 
Illustrations. Svo. y. 

Forbes. — A Course of Lectures 
on Electricity, delivered before the 
Society of Arts. By George Forbes, 
M.A. F.R.S. (L.&E.) With 17 lUug. 
trations. Crown Svo. y. 

Ford.— The Theory and Practice 
of Archery. By the late Horace; 
Foed. New Edition, thoroughly Revised 
and Re-written by W. Butt, M.A, With 
a Preface by C. J. LONGMAN, M.A. 
F.S.A. Svo. lEt. 

Fox.— The Early History of 
Charles 'Jambs Fox. By the Right 
Hon. Sir G. O. Trevelyan, Bart. 

Library Edition, 8vo. l&r. 

Cabinet Edition, cr. 8vo, 61. 

Fr anc is. — A Book on Angling; 
or, Treatise on the Art of Fishing in every 
' branch ; including full Illustrated List 
of Salmon Flies. By Fkancis Francis. 
Post Svo. Portrait and Plates, 151. 
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Freeman. — Tux Historical Geo- 
graphy OF Europe. By E, A. Free- 
mam. With 65 Maps, a vols. 8yo. 31s, bd. 

Fronde. — Works by Jakes A. 

Frouds. 
The History op England, from 

the Fall of Wolsey to the Defeat of the 

Spanish Armada. 

Cabinet Edition, l2vols. cr. Svo./l. lit. 

Popular Edition, 13 vols. cr. 8vo. £2. 2.1. 
Short Studies on Great Sub- 

yscTS. 4 vote, crown 8vo. 241. 
Cassar; a Sketch. Crown 8m cm. 
The English in Ireland in the 

Eighteenth Century. 3 vote, crown 

Svo. iSr. 
Oceana; or, England and Her 

COLONIES. With 9 Illustrations. Crown 

Svo, ai. boards, as. bd. cloth. 
The English in the West Indies; 

or, the Bow op Ulysses, With 9 

Illustrations. Crown Svo. at. boards, 

as. bd. cloth. 
Thomas Carlyle, a History of his 

Life, 1795 to 1835. a vols. 8vo. lis, 

1834 to 18S1. a vols. Svo. 311. 

Gairdner and Coats.— On the Dis- 
eases Classified by the Rbgistrjr- 
General as Tabbs Mesenteric a. By 
W. T. Gairdner, M.D. LL.D. ON 
the Pathology op Phthisis Pulmo- 
nale. By Joseph Coats, M.D. With 
38 Illustrations. Svo. 121. bd. 

Galloway. — The Fundamental 
Principles of Chews try Pea cticall y 
Taught by a New Method. By 
Robert Galloway, M.R.I. A. Cr. Svo. 
6s. bd. 

Ganot. — Wores by Professor 
Ganot. Translated by E. Atkinson, 
Ph.D. F.C.S. 

Elementary Treatise on Phy- 
sics. With S Coloured Plates and 923 
Woodcuts. Crown Svo. 15/. 

Natural Philosophy for Gene- 
pal Rbadebs and Young Persons. 
With 3 Plates, 518 Woodcuts, and an 
Appendix of Questions. Cr, Svo. js. bd. 

Gardiner. — Works by Samuel 

Baiyson Gardiner, LL.D. 
History op England, from the 
Accession of Tames I, to the Outbreak of 
tlie Civil War, 1603 -1 642. Cabinet 
Edition, thoroughly revised. 10 vote. 
crown Svo, price or. each. 

[Continued admit. 



Gardiner.— Works by S. £. Gar. 

DINER, LL.D. — rentimud. 

A History of the Great Civil 

War, 1641-1649, (3 vote.) Vol. I. 

■642-1644. With 34 Maps. 8vo. 211. 
Outline of English History, 

b.c. 55-A.D. 18S6. With 96 Woodcnts, 

fcp. Svo, 31. bd. 

•-* For other Works, su • Epochs of 
Modem History,' p. 24. 

Garrod. — Works by Sir Alfred 
Baring Garrod, M.D: F.B.S. 

A Treatise on Gout and Rheu- 
ma tic Go vr{RusuiiA toid A rthpitis) . 
With 6 Plates, comprising a I Figures 
(14 Coloured), and 27 Illustrations en- 
graved on Wood, Svo. air. 

The Essentials op Materia 
Mbdica and Thbeapbutics. New 

Edition, revised and adapted to the New 
Edition of the British Pharmacopoeia, by 
Nestor Tieard, M.D. Cr.Sva iis.bd. 



Gibson— A Text-Book of Elemen- 
tary Biology. By R. J. Harvey . 
Gibson, M.A. F.R.S.E. Lecturer c 



GUkes. — Boys and Masters. .-aStory 
of School Life. By A. H. Gilkes, Head 
Master of Dulwich College. Fcp. Svo, 
y.bd. 

Godolphin. — The . Life of ths 
Earl op Godolphin, Lord High Trea- 
surer 1703-1710. By the Hon. Hugh 
Elliot, M.P. Svo. 15*. 

Goethe. — Faust. A New Translation, 
chiefly in Blank Verse ; with Introduc- 
tion and Notes. By James Adey Birds, 
B.A. F.G.S. Crown Svo. 121, bd. 

Grant. — The Ethics of Aristotle, 

The Greek Text illustrated by Essays 
and Notes. By Sir Alexander Grant, 
Bart LL.D. D.C.L, &c. 3 vols. 

Gray. — Anatomy, Descriptive 
and Surgical. By Henry Gray, 
F.R.S. late Lecturer on Anatomy at 
St. George's Hospital. With 560 Wood- 
cut Illustrations, a large number of 
which are coloured. Re-edited by T. 
Pickering Pick, Surgeon to Sl George's 
Hospital. Royal Svo. 361. 
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Green. — The Works of Thomas 
Hill Grbbn, late Whyte's Professor of 
Moral Philosophy, Oxford. Edited by 
R, 1~ Nettleship, Fellow of Baliiol 
College (3 vols.) Vols. I. and II.— 
Philosophical Works. Svo, lfu. each. 
Vol. III.— Miscellanies. With Index to 
the three Volumes and Memoir. Svo. an. 

The Witness of God, and Faith: 
Two Lay Sermons. By T. H. Green. 
Fcp. Svo. is. ' 

Greville. — A Journal of the 
Feigns of Kino Csorgb IV. Kino 

WILLIAM IV. AND QUEEN VICTORIA. 
By the late C. C. F. Greville, Esq. 
Edited by H. Reeve, CB. Cabinet 
Edition. 8 vols. Crown Svo. 61. each. 

Gwilt. — Ah Encyclopaedia of 
Architecture. By Joseph Gwilt, 
F.S.A. Illustrated with more than 1,70a 
Engravings on Wood. Revised by Wy att 
Pafwokth. 8vo. 521. (id. 

Haggard. — Works by H. Rider 

Haggard. 
Colonel Quaritch, V.C. A Novel. 

3 vols, crown Svo. 251. bd. 
She. New and Cheaper Edition. 

With 32 Illustrations by M. Gkeiffen- 

HAGEN and C. H. M. Kerr. Crown 

Svo. 31. bd. 
Allan Qvatermain. New and 

Cheaper Edition. With 31 Illustrations 

by C. H. M. Kerr. Crown Svo. y. bd. 
Maiwa's Revenge; or, The War 

OF the Little Hand. Crown 8vo. 31. 

boards ; ar. bd. cloth. 

Halliwell- Phlllipps.— Outlines of 
tub Lies of Shakespeare. By J. 0. 
Halliwell-Phillipps, F.R.S. 2 vols. 
Royal Svo. lot. (id. 

Harte. — Novels av Bret Harte. 
In the Casquinez Woods. Fcp. 

Svo. 11. boards; is. 6d. cloth. 
On the Frontier. i6mo. is. 
By Shore and Sedge. i6mo. is. 
Hartwig.— Works by Dr.Hartwig. 
The Sea and its Living Wonders. 
With 12 Plates and 303 Woodcuu. Svo. 
I or. bd. 
The Tropical World. With 8 Plates, 

and 172 Woodcuts. Svo. lOr. bd. 
The Polar World. With 3 Maps, 
8 Plates, and 85 Woodcuts. Rvo. ior. bd. 
\Centinuid ubmii. 



Hartwig. — Works by Dr. G. 

Hartwig. — continued. 
The Subterranean World. With 
3 Maps and So Woodcuts. Svo. ior. bd. 
The Aerial World. With Map, 
8 Plates, and 60 Woodcuts. 8vo. lor.&f. 
The following boobs are extracted from the 
foregoing works by Dr. HaETWIC : — 
Heroes op the Asctic Regions. 
With 19 Illustrations. Crown Svo, at, 
cloth extra, gilt edges. 
Wonders of the Tropical Forests. 
With 40 Illustrations. Crown Svo. 2r. 
cloth extra, gilt edges. 
Workers Under the Geoond ; 
or, Mines and Mining. With 29 Illus- 
trations. Crown Svo. zs. cloth extra, gilt 
edges. 
Marvels Over Our Heads. With 
39 Illustrations. Crown Svo. at. cloth 
extra, gilt edges. 
Marvels Under Our Feet. With 
it Illustrations. Crown Svo. St. cloth 
extra, gilt edges. 
Dwellers in the Arctic Regions. 

With 29 Illustrations. Crown Svo. 21. bd. 

cloth extra, gilt edges. 
Winged Life in the Teopics. 

With 55 Illustrations. Crown Svo. 21. bd. 

cloth extra, gilt edges. 
Volcanoes and Earthquakes. 

With 30 Illustrations. Crown Svo. 2s. bd. 

cloth extra, gilt edges. 
Wild Animals of the Tropics. 

With 66 Illustrations. Crown Svo. 3*. 6d. 

cloth extra, gilt edges. 
Sea Monsters and Sea Birds. 

With 75 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 2r. bd, 

cloth extra, gilt edges. 
Denizens of the Deep. With 

117 Illustrations. Crown 8vo.2r.6V. cloth 

extra, gilt edges. 

Hassall. — The Inhalation Treat- 
ment of Diseases of tub Organs of 
Respiration, including Consumption. 
By Arthur Hill Hassall, M.D. 
With 19 Illustrations of Apparatus. Cr. 
Svo. I2i. bd. 

Havelock. — Memoirs op Sir 
Henry Havblock, K.C.B. By John 
Clark Makshm an. Crown Svo. 31. bd. 

Hearn. — The Government op Eng- 
land; its Structure and its Development. 
By William Edward Hears, Q.C. 
Svo. 16/. 
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Hclmholtz. — Works by Pro- 
fessor Helmholtz. 

Or tmr Sensations of Tone as a 
Physiological Basis for tub Thbory 
op Music. Royal Svo. a&r. 

Popular Lectures on Scientific 
Subjects. With 68 Woodcuts. a vols. 
Crown 8vo. 151. or separately, 7.1.6.1'. each. 

H arse he I. — Outlines or Astro- 
nomy. By Sit J. F. W. Herschel, 
Bart NLA. With Plates and Diagrams, 
Square crown 8vo. 1 is. 

Hester's Venture : a Novel By 

the Author of ' The Atelier do Ljs. ' 
Crown 8v0. 21. 6rf. 

Hewitt — The Diagnosis and 
Treatment of Diseases of Women, 
including thb Diagnosis of Preg- 
nancy. By Graily Hewitt, M.D. 

With 211 Engravings. Svo. 34J. 

Historic Towns. Edited by E. A. 
Freeman, D.C.L. and Rev. William 
Hunt, M.A. With Msps and Flans. 
Clown Svo. 3j. 6d. each. 

London. By W, E. Loftie. 

Exeter. By K A. Freeman. 

Bristol. By W. Hunt. 

Oxford. By C. W. Boase. 

Colchester. By E. L. Cutts. 

Cinque Ports. By Montagu 
Burrows. 
Holmes. — A System of Surgery, 
Theoretical and Practical, in Treatises by 
various Authors. Edited by Timothy 
Holmes, M.A. and J. W. Hulks, 
F.R.S. 3 vols, royal Svo. £4. 41. 

Homer. — The Iliad of Homer, 
Horn ometrically translated by C. B. Cay- 
LEY. Svo. 121. bd. 

The Iliad of Homer. The Greek 
Tent, with a Verse Translation, by W. C 
Green, M.A. Vol. I. Books I.-XII. 
Crown Svo. 61. 

Hopkins. — Christ the Consoler; 
a Book of Comfort for the Sick. By 
Ellice Hopkins. Fcp. Svo. as, bd. 

Howitt — Visits to Remarkable 
Places, Old Halls, Battle-Fields, Scenes 
illustrative of Striking Passages in English 
History and Poetry. By William 
Howitt. WithSoIllustrationsengiaved 
on Wood. Crown Svo. $s. 



Hudson & Gosse. — The Rotifer* 
OR ' Whbxl-Animalculbs.' By C. T. 
Hudson, LL.D. and P. H. Gosse, 
F.R.S. With 30 Coloured Plates. In 6 
Parrs. 4to. ioj. 6J. each. Complete in 
a vols. 410. £3. l<u. 

Hullah. — Works by John Hullah. 
Course of Lectures on the His- 
tory of Modern Music, Svo, Si. td. 
Course of Lectures on the Tran- 
sition Period of Musical History. 
Svo. 101. W. 

Hume. — ThePhilosophical Works 
OF David Hume. Edited by T, H. 
Green and T. H. Grose. 4 vols. Svo. 
56*. Or separately, Essays, a vols. ait. 
Treatise of Human Nature. a vols. ait. 

Hutchinson. — The Record of a 
Human Soul. By Horace G. Hutch- 
inson. Fcp. Svo. 31. 6rf. 

Huth. — The Marriage or Hear 
Kin, considered with respect to the Lai* 
of Nations, the Result of Experience, 
and the Teachings of Biology. By 
Alfred H. Huth. Royal Svo. ait. 

In the Olden Time : a Tale of 

the Peasant Wailn Germany. By Author 
of ' Mademoiselle Mori,' Cr. Svo. 21. td. 

Ingelow. — Works by Jean Inge- 
Poetical Works. Vols. I. and II. 
Fcp. Svo. lit. VoL HI. Fcp. Svo. 5*. 
Lyrical and Other Poems. Se- 
rom the 
■. Fcp. 8 
31. cloth gilt. 

Jackson. — Aid to Engineering 
Solution. By Lowis D'A. Jackson, 
C.E. With in Diogramsand 5 Wood- 
cut Illustrations. Svo. tit. 

James. — The Long Whits Moun- 
tain; or, a Journey in Manchuria, with 
an Account of the History, Administra- 
tion, and Religion of that Province. By 
H. E. James, of Her Majesty's Bombay 
Civil Service. 'With Illustrations and a 
Map. I vol. Svo. 241. 

Jameson. — Works by Mrs Jame- 
son. 
Legends of the Saints and Mar- 
tyrs. With 19 Etchings and 187 Wood- 
cuts. 2 vols. 31;. 6rf. 

Legends of the Madonna, the 
Virgin Mary as represented in Sacred 
and Legendary An. With 37 Etchings 
and 165 Woodcuts. 1 vol. 211. 

\C<mtimiid on next fagt. 
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Jameson. — Works by Mrs. Jame- 
son — continued. 
Legends of the Monastic Orders. 
With ii Etchings and 88 Woodcuts. 

History of the Saviour, His Types 
and Precursors. Completed by Lady 
Eastlake. With 13 Etchings and 281 
Woodcuts. 3 vols. 42J. 

Jeans. — Works by J. S. Jeans. 

England's Supremacy: its Sources, 

Economics, and Dangers. Svo. 8j. 6d, 
Railway Problems: An Inquiry 
into the Economic Conditions of Rail- 
way Working in Different Countries. 
Svo. 121. 6d. 

Jefleries. — Field and Hedgerow : 
last Essays of Richard Jrfferies. 
Crown Svo. 61. 

Jenkin, — Papers, Literary, 

SciBli TIFK, eVr. By the late FleemINg 
Jenkin, F.R.S.S. L. & E. Edited by 
Sidney Colvin, M. A. andj. A. Ewikg, 
F.R.S. With Memoir by Robert Louis 
Stevenson, z vols. 8vo. 32/. 
Jenner. — An Imperfect Gentle- 
man: a Novel. By Katharine Lee 
(Mrs. Henry Jenner), Author of *A 
Western Wild Flower' &c 3 vols. 
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Johnson.— TVtf Patentee's Man- 
ual l a Treatise on the Law and Practice 

of Letters Patent. By J. JOHNSON and 

J. H. Johnson. Svo. tor. 64. 

Johnston. — A General Diction- 
ary of Geography, Descriptive, Physi- 
cal, Statistical, and Historical ; a com- 

flete Gazetteer of the World. By Keith 
OHNston. Medium Svo. 431. 

Johnstone. — A Short Introduc- 
tion to the Study of Logic. By 
Laurence Johnstone. Crown Svo. 

2J. 6rf. 

Jordan. — Works by William 
Leighton Jordan, P.R.G.S 

The Ocean: a Treatise on Ocean 
Currents and Tides and their Causes. 
Svo. sir. 

The New Principles of Na tural 
Philosophy. With 13 plates, Svo. an. 

The Winds : an Essay in Illustration 
of the New Principles of Natural Philo- 
sophy. Crown Svo. at. 

The Standard of Value. Crown 
Svo. 6j. 



Jukes. — Works by Andrew Jukes. 

The New Man and the Eternal 
Lips. Crown Svo. 61. 

The Types of Genesis. Crown 
Svo. p. 6A 

The Second Death and the Re- 
stitution of all Things. Crown Svo. 
y.6d. 

The Mystery of the' Kingdom. 
Crown Svo. zj. 6d. 

The Names of God in Holy Scrip- 
ture: a Revelation of His Nature and 
Relationships. Crown Svo. 4s. 6d. 

Justinian. — The Institutes of 
, Justinian ; Latin Teat, chiefly that of 
Hnscnke, with English Introduction, 
Translation, Notes, and Summary, By 

Thomas C. Sandars, M.A. Svo. 1S1. 
Kalisch. — Works by. M. M. 
Kalisch, M.A. 

Bible Studies. Part I. The Pro- 
phecies of Balaam. Svo. ior. 6d. Part' 
II. The Book of Jonah. Svo. 10*. 6d. 

Commentary on the Old Testa- 
MSNT; withaNewTranslation. Vol.1. 
Genesis, Svo. 1S1. or adapted for the 
General Reader, 12*. Vol. II. Exodus, 
I Jr. or adapted for the General Reader, 
lit. Vol. III. Leviticus, Parti. 151. or 
adapted for the General Reader, Sr. 
Vol. IV. Leviticus, Part II. 15s, or 
adapted for the General Reader, St. 

Hebrew Grammar. With Exer- 
cises. Part I. Svo. i2f, 6d. Key, is'. 
Part II. lit, 6d. 

Kant. — Works byEmmanuelKant. 
Critique of Practical Reason. 
Translated by T.K.Abbott. Svo. iar. 6d. 
Introduction to Logic, and his 
Essay oh the Mistaken Subtilty 
of the Four Figures. Translated by 
T. K. Abbott. With Notes by S. T. 
Coleridge. Svo. <w. 

Kendall.— Works By May Ken- 
dall. 
Prom a Garret. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Dreams to Sell,- Poems. Fcp. 
8vo. 6>. 

Killick. — Handbook: to Mill' 
System of Logic. By the Rev. A. H. 
Killick, M.A. Crown Svo. 3/. 6d. 

Kirkup.— An Inquiry into Social- 
ism. By Thomas Kihxup, Author of 
the Article on ' Socialism : in the * Ency- 
clopedia Britannic*.' Crown Svo. 5*. 

Knowledge Library. (&/ Proctor's 
Works, p. !?-> 
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Kolbe. — A Short Text-book op 
Inorganic Chemistry. By Dr. Her- 
hann Kolbe. Translated from the 
German by T. S. Humpidgs, Fb-D. 
With a Coloured Table of Spectra and 
66 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. Ji. bd. 

Ladd. — Elements op Physiolo- 
gical Psychology: a Treatise of the 
Activities and Nature of the Mind from 
the Physical and Eirteri mental Point of 
View. By George T. Ladd. Svo.ai*. 

Lang. — Works by Andrew Lang. 
Myth, Ritual, and Religion, a 

Custom and Myth ; Studies ofEarly 

Usage and Belief, With 15 (limitations. 

Crown Svo. js. bd. 
Letters to Dead Authors. Fcp. 

8vo. 61. bd. 
Books and Bookmen. With a 

Coloured Plates and 17 Illustrations. Cr. 

Svo. 6r. bd. 
Grass op Parnassus. A Volume 

of Selected Verses. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. 
Ballads op Books. Edited by 

Andrew Lang. Fcp. 8vo. 61. 
Letters on Literature. Fcp. 8va 

bs. bd. . [/« the press. 

Laugh ton. — Studies in Na val 
History; Biographies. By J. K. 
Laughton, M.A. Svu. 10s. bd. 

LecVqr.— Works by W.E.H.Lecky. 
History op England in the 
Eighteenth Century. 8vo. Vols. 
I. & U. 1700-1760. 36V. Vol*. III. 
&IV. 1760-1784. 36s. Vol*. V. ft VI. 
1784-1793. 3°>- 
The Historyop European Morals 
prom Augustus to Charlemagne. 
3 vols, crown Svo, 16V. 
Historyop the Rise and Influ- 
ence op the Spirit op Rationalism 
in Europe, a vols, crown Svo. 161. 

Lees and Clu tterbuck.— B.C. 1SS7, 

A Xamblb r.v British Columbia. By 
J. A. Lees and W. J. Clutterbiick, 
Author) of 'Three in Norway.' With 
Map and 75 Illustrations from Sketches 
and Photographs by the Authors. Crown 
Svo. 1 of. bd. 
Lewes. — The History op Philo- 
sophy, from Thalea to Const*. By 
Georgk Henry Lewes, a vols, Svo. 33*. 

Light through the Crannies. — 

Parables and Teachings from the other 
Side. First Series. Crown Svo. is. 
fewed 1 ir. bd. cloth, 



Lindt — Picturesque New Guinea. 

By J. W. Lindt, F.R.G.S. With 50 

Full-page Photographic Illustrations. 410 

tfls. 
Liveing. — Works by Robert Live- 

ing, M.A. and M.D. Confab. 
Handbook on Diseases op thb 

Sein. Fcp Svo. 5J. 

NOTES ON THE TrEA TMENT OP SKIN 

Diseases. tSroo. 31. 
Lloyd. — A Treatise on Magnet- 
ism, General and Terrestrial. By H. 

Lloyd, D.D. D.C.L. Svo; ioi. bd. 
Lloyd. — The Science of Agricul- 
ture. By F. J. Lloyd. Svo. 12s. 

Longman.— History of the Life 
ano Times OP Edward III. By 
William Longman, a vols. Svo. aSi. 

Longman, — Works by Frederick 
W. Longman, Bailiol College, Oxoit. 

Chess Openings. Fcp. Svo. 2s. 6d. 

Frederick the Great and thb 
Seven Years' War. Fcp. Svo, xs. bd. 

A New Pocket Dictionary op 
the German and English Lan- 
guages. Square iSmo. as. bd. 

Longman's Magazine. Published 

Monthly. Price Sixpence, 
Vols. 1-13, Svo. price 51. each. 

Longmore. — Works by Surgeon- 
General Sis T. Longmore. 

Gunshot Injuries ; their History, 
Characteristic Features, Complications, 
and General Treatment. With 58 Illus- 
trations. Svo, 31s. bd. 

The Illustrated Optical Man- 
ual; or, Handbook of Instructions for 
the Guidance of Surgeons in Testing 
Quality and Range of Vision, and la 
Distinguishing and dealing with Optical 
Defects in General. With 74 Drawings 
and Diagrams. 8 m. I4f . 

Loudon. — Works by J. C. Loudon, 
F.L.S. 

Encyclopedia op Gardening. 

With 1,000 Woodcuts. Svo. aw. 

Encyclopaedia op Agriculture ; 
the Laying-out, Improvement, ami 
Management of Landed Property. With 
1,100 Woodcut*. Svo. 311. 

Encvcdopaidia of Plants; the 
Specific Character, &c of all Plants found 
in Great Britain. With 13,000 Wood- 
cuts. Svo, 421. 
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Lubbock. — The Origin of Civili- 
zation and thbPrimitiye Condition 
OP Man. By Sir J. Lubbock, Bart 
M.P. F.R.S. With Illustrations. Sto. 
lb. 

Lyali. — The Autobiography op a 
Slander. By Edna Lyall, Author 
of 'Donovan,' 'We Two,' &o. Fcp. 

Svo. is. sewed. 

Lyra Germanica ; Hymns Trans- 
lated from the German by Miss C. 

WlNKWORTH, Fcp. Svo. 5j. 

■Macaulay. — Work's and Life op 
Lord Macaulay. 
History op England prom the 

Accession op Jamrs the Second: 
Student's Edition, a vols, crown Svo. iar. 
People's Edition, 4 vols, crown 8vo. 161. 
Cabinet Edition, 8 vols, post Svo. 48/. 
Library Edition, 5 vols. Svo. £4. 
Critical and Historical Essays, 
with Lays vf Ancient Jionts, in t 
volume: 
Authorised Edition, crown Svo. at. 6d. or 

31. W. gilt edges. 
Popular Edition, crown Svo. 2t. 6d. 

Critical and Historical Essays: 

Student's Edition, I vol. crown Svo. 61, 
People's Ediiion, 2 vols, crown 8vo. St. 
Cabinet Edition, 4 vols, post Svo. 34*. 
Library Edition, 3 vols. Svo. 361, 

Essays which may be had separ- 
ately price 6rf. each sewed, u. each cloth: 

Addison and Watpole. 
Frederick the Great. 
Croker's Bos well's Johnson. 
Hallam's Constitutional History. 
Warren Hastings, (j/. sewed, 6o*. cloth.) 
The Earl of Chatham (Two Essays). 
Ranke and Gladstone. 
Milton and MachiavellL 
Lord Bacon. 
LordClive. 

Lord Byron, and The Comic Dramatists of 
the Restoration. 

The Essay on Warren Hastings annotated 

by S. HALES, is. (yJ. 
The Essay on Lord Clive annotated by 

H, Courthopr BowEN, M.A. at. 6d. 

Speeches: 

People's Edition, crown Svo. 31. 6a. 

Miscellaneous Writings: 
Library Edition, 2 vols. Svo. su. 
People's Edition, 1 vol. crown 8*0. 4/. 6d. 
\Coniinutd abtvi. 



Macaulay — Works and Life or 
Lord Macaulay— continued. 
Lays op Ancient Rome, &c. 
Illustrated by G. Scharf, fcp. 410. 101. 6d. 
Bijou Edition, 



iSmo. 21. 6a*. gilt top. 



Popular Edition, 



Cabinet Edition, post Svo. 31. fid. 

Annotated Edition, fcp. Svo. tr. sewed u.dd. 

cloth, or 2f. 6rf. cloth extra, gilt edges. 
Selections from the Writings 
OP Lord Macaulay. Edited, with Oc- 
casional Notes, by the Right Hon. Sir 
G, O. Tekvelvan, Bait. Crown Svo. 6s. 
Miscellaneous Writings and 
Speeches: 

Student's Edition, in I vol. crown Svo. 6s. 

Cabinet Edition, including Indian Penal 
Code, Lays of Ancient Rome, and Mis- 
cellaneous Poems, 4 vols, post Svo. 24J, 

Complete Works of Lord Mac- 
aulay. 

Library Edition, 8 vols. Svo. £$. 51. 

Cabinet Edition, 16 vols, post Svo. £4. i&r- 

Thb Life and Letters op Lord 
Macaulay. By the Right Hon. Si» 
G. O. Trevelyan, Bart. 

Popular Edition, 1 vol, crown Svo. 6s. 

Cabinet Edition, 2 vols, post Svo. iii, 

Library Edition, 2 vols. Svo. 36V. 

Macdonald. — Works by Georgb 

Macdonald, LL.D. 
Unspoken Sermons. Two Series. 

Crown Svo. y. 6d. each. 
The Miracles of Our Lord. 

Crown Svo. y. 6d. 
A Book op Strife, in the for At 

op The Diary op an Old Soul: 

Poems, l2mo. (is. 
Macfarren.— Works by Sir G. A. 

Macfarrek, 
Lectures on Harmony, delivered 

at the Royal Institution. Svo. in. 
Addresses and Lectures, delivered 

at the Royal Academy of Music, &c 

Crown Svo. 6s. 6d. 
Macleod. — Works by Henry L>. 

Macleod, M.A. 
The Elements of Economics. Ir> 

2 vols. Vol. I. crown Svo. Jr. 6J. Vol. 

II. Part 1, crown Svo. 71. 6d. 
The Elements op Banking. 

Crown Svo. 5*. 
The Theory and Practice op 

Banking. Vol. I. Svo. lit, VoL II. 141. 
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McCuHoch, — The Dictionary 
Of Commerce and Commercial NAVI- 
GATION at the late J. K. McCOLLOCH, 
of H.M. Stationery Office. Latest Edi- 
tion, containing the most recent Statistical 
Information by A. }. Wilson. I vol. 
medium Svo. with 1 1 Maps and 30 Charts, 
price 631. cloth, or Jot. Strongly half- 
Mad em oi sell e Mori: a Tale of 

Modem Rome. By the Author of ' The 
Atelier du Lys.' Crown Svo. 2r. 6tf. 

Mahaffy. — A History op Clas- 
sical Crkf.k Literature. BytheRev. 
J. P. Mahaffy, M.A. Crown 8vo. 
Vol. I. Poets, -;s. W. Vol. II. Prose 
Writers, 7*. 6»- 

Malmesbury. — Memoirs op ah 

EX-MINISTER: an Autobiography. By 
lhe£arlofMALMEsut;RV,G.C.B. Crown 
Svo, 7/. (id. 

Manning. — The Temporal Mis- 
SIO.vop the Holy Ghost ; or. Reason 
and Revelation. By H. £. Manning, 
D.D. Cardinal -Archbishop. Crown Svo, 
ts.6d. 

Martin. — Navigation and Nauti- 
cal Astronomy. Compiled by Staff- 
Commander W. R. Martin, R.N. In- 
structor in Surveying, Navigation, and 
Compass Adjustment ; Lecturer on 
Meteorology at the Royal Naval College, 
Greenwich. Sanctioned for use in the 
Royal Navy by the Lords Commissioners 
of the Admiralty. Royal Svo. lis. 

Martineau— Works by James 

Martineau, D.D. 
Sours op Thought on Sacred 
Things. Two Volumes of Sermons. 
3 vols, crown Svo. 71. tV. each. 
Endeavours after the Christian 
Lips. Discourses. Crown Svo. js. (ul. 

Maunder's Treasuries. 

Biographical Treasury. Recon- 
structed, revised, and brought down to 
the year 188*. by W, L. R. Catis. 
Fcp. Svo. 6s. 

Treasury of Natural History; 
or. Popular Dictionary of Zoology. Fcp. 
Svo. with 900 Woodcuts, 6s. 

Treasury op Geography, Physical, 
Historical, Descriptive, and Political, 
With 7 Maps and 1 6 Plate*. Fcp. Svo. 61. 

Historical Treasury.- Outlines of 
Universal History, Separate Histories of 
all Nations. Revised by the Rev. Sir G. 
W. Cox, Bart. M.A. Fcp. Svo. 6s. 
[Cimlinutd abmt. 



Maunder's Treasuries— nmtinued. 
Treasury op Knowledge and 
Library op Reference. Comprising 
an English Dictionary and Grammar, 
Universal Gaxetteer, Classical Dictionary, 
Chronology, Law Dictionary, &e. Fcp. 

Scientific and Literary Trea- 
sury. Fcp. Svo. 61. 

The Treasury op Bible Know- 
ledge. By the Rev. J. Ayke, M.A. 
With 5 Maps, 15 Plates, and 300. Wood- 
cuts. Fcp. Svo. 6s. 

The Treasur y of Botany. 



Max MOUer.— Works by F. Max 

MOller, M.A. 
Biographical Essays. CrownSvo. 

7*. 6d. 
Selected Essays on Language, 

Mythology and Religion. 3 yoIs. 

Lectures on the Science of Lan- 
guage, a vols, crown Svo. 16s. 

India, What Can it Teach Vst 
A Course of Lectures delivered before the 
University of Cambridge. Svo. lis. 6d. 

Hibbert Lectures on the Origin 
and Growth OP Religion, as illus- 
trated by the Religions of India. Crown 
Svo. is. (xl. 

Introduction to the Science op 

RELIGION: Four Lectures delivered at tin: 
Royal Institution. Crown Svo. js. inL 

The Science of Thought. Svo. 211. 

Three Introductory Lectures 
oh the Science op Thought. Svo. 
2j. td. 

Biographies of Words, and the 
Home of the Aryas. Crown Svo. p. 6tf. 

A Sanskrit Grammar for Be- 
ginners. New and Abridged Edition, 
accented and transliterated throughout. 
By A. A. MacDonrll, M.A. Ph.D, 
Crown Svo. 6s. 

May. — Works by the Bight Hon. 

Sir 2 nomas Erskine Ma y, K. C.B. 
The Constitutional History of 

England since the Accession of 

George III. 1760-1870. 3 vols, crown 

Svo. \%s. 
Democracy in Europe; aHistory, 

3 vols. Svo. 331. 
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Meatb. — Works by the Earl of 
Me a th (Lord Brabazon). 
Social. Arrows : Reprinted Articles 
on various Social Subjects. Crown 8vo. 
U. boards, Jr. cloth. 

^Prosperity or Pauperism t Phy- 
sical, Industrial, and Technical Training. 
(Edited bythe Earl of Meath). 8yo. 5*. 

Melville.— Novels by G.J. Whyte 
Melville. Crown Svo.lx.eacb, boards; 
U, 6d. each, doth. 
The Gladiators. I Holmbv House. 

The Interpreter. Kate Coventry. 

Good for Nothing. | Digby Grand. 
The Queen's Maries. ] General Bounce. 

Mendelssohn. — Tub Letters op 

Felix Mendelssohn. Translated by 
Lady Wallace. 3 vols, crown 8vo. 101. 

Merivale. — Works by tub Very 
Rev. Charles Merivale, D.D, 
Dean of Ely. 
History op the Romans under 

the Empire. 8 vols, post 8vo. 481. 
The Fall of the Roman Repub- 
lic : a Short History of the Last Century 
tury of the Commonwealth. Izmo. 71. 6d. 
General History op Rome from 
B.C. 753 TO A.D. 4J6. Crown 8vo. p. 6d. 
The Roman Triumvirates. With 
Maps. Fcp. 8vo. 2i. bd. 
Meyer. — Modern Theories of 
Chemistry; By Professor Lothar 
Meyer. Translated, from the Fifth 
Edition of the German, by P. Phillips 
Bedson, D.Sc. (Lond.) B.Sc (Vict.) 
F.C.S. ; and W. Caxleton Williams, 
B.Sc. (Vict.) F.C.S. Svo. i8r. 
Mill.— Analysis of the Pheno- 
mena of the Human Mind. By 
James Mill. With Noles, Illustra- 
tive and Critical. 2 vols. Svo. a&. 
Mill.— Works by John Stuart 
Mill. 
Principles of Political Economy. 
Library Edition, 3 vols. 8vo. 301. 
People's Edition, 1 vol. crown Svo. 51, 
A System of Logic, Ratiocinative 

and Indocdve. Crown Svo. 51. 
On Liberty. Crown Svo. is. Arf. 
On Representative Government, 

Crown Svo, zs. 
Utilitarianism. 8vo. 51. 

EXAMINA TION OF SlR WlLLIAM 

Hamilton's Philosophy. 8vo. 161. 

Nature, the Utility of Religion, 

and THEISM. Three Essays. Svo. Jr. 



Miller. — Works by W. Allen 
Miller, M.£>. LL.D. 
The Elements op Chemistry, 
Theoretical and Practical. Re-edited, 
with Additions, by H. Macleod, F.C.S. 
3 vols. Svo. 
Vol. I. Chemical Physics, ifir. 
Vol. II. Inorganic Chemistry, 14*. 
Vol. III. Organic Chemistry, 3U. 6J. 
An Introduction to ths Study 
op Inorganic Chemistry. With 71 
Woodcuts. Fcp. Svo. 31. dd. 
Mitchell. — A Manual op Prac- 
tical Assaying. By John Mitchell, 
F.C.S. Revised, with the Recent Dis- 
coveries incorporated. By W. CroOKES, 
F.R.S. Svo. Woodcuts, 31/. 6d. 
Mitchell.— Dissolution and Evo- 
lution and the Science of Medicine : 

an Attempt to Co-ordinate the necessary 
Facts of Pathology and to Establish the 
First Principles of Treatment. By C 
Pitfield Mitchell. Svo. i6j. 
Molesworth. — Marrying and 
Giving in Marriage: a. Novel. By 
Mis. Molesworth. Fcp. Svo. 21. 6d. 
Monseil. — Works by the Rev. 
/.SB. Monselz, LL.D. 
Spiritual Songs for the Sun- 
days and Holydays throughout the 
Year. Fcp. Svo. 51. iSmo. as. 
The Beatitudes. Eight Sermons. 

Crown 8vo. 31. 6J. 
His Presence not His Memory. 

Verses. l6mo. it. 
Mulhall. — History of Prices since 
the Year 1850, By Michael G. 
Mulhall. Crown Svo. 61. 
Murchison, — Works by Charles 

Murchison, M.D. LL.D. cW. 
A Treatise on the Continued 
Fevers 'of Great Britain. Revised 
by W. Cayley, M.D. Physician tothe 
Middlesex Hospital. Svo. with numerous 
Illustrations, xy. 
Clinical Lectures on Diseases 
op the Liver, Jaundice, and Abdom- 
inal Dropsy. Revised by T. Ladder 
Brunton, M.D. and Sir Jose phFayber, 
M.D. Svo. with 43 Illustrations, 341. 
Napier. — The Life of Sir Joseph 
Napier, Bart. Ex-Lord Chancellor 
of Ireland. By Alex. Charles 
Ewald, F.S.A. Svo. ljt. 
Napier. — The Lectures, Essays, 
and Letters of the Right Hon. Sir 
Joseph Napier, Bart. , late Lord Chan- 
cellor of Ireland. With an Introduction 
by his Daughter. Forming a Supplement 
to 'The Life.' Svo. 
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Nelson.— Letters and Despatches 
op Horatio, Viscount AfeUffiv. Selected 
and arranged by John Knox Laughton, 
M.A. 8vo. i6j. 
Nesbit — Works by E. Nesbit. 
Lavs and Legends. Cr. 8vo. 5*. 
Leases of Life: Verses. Cr.8vo.5j. 
Newman.— On the Diseases of 
the Kidney amenable to Surgical 
Treatment. By David Newman, 
M.D. Svo. 161. 
Newman. — Works ay Cardinal 

Newman. 
Apologia pro VitA SuA. Crown 

The Idea of a University defined 
and illvstra ted. Crown Svo. J). 

Historical Sketches. 3 vols. 
crown Svo. fit. each. 

The Arians of the Fourth Cen- 
tury. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Select Treatisf.s op St. Athan- 
asius in Controversy with the 
Arians. Freely Translated. 3 vols. 
crown Svo. 151. 

Discussions and Arguments on 
Various Subjects. Crown Svo. 61. 

AnMssa y on the Development of 
Christian Doctrine, Crown Svo. 6t, 

Cer ta in Diffic UL ties pel t by 
Anglicans in Catholic Teaching 
Considered. Vol. 1, crown Svo. Ji. 6d,-, 
Vol. 3, crown Svo. p. W. 

The Via Media of the Anglican 
Church, illustrated in Lectures 
&'c. a vols, crown Svo. 6j. each. 

Essays, Critical and Historical. 
2 vols, crown Svo. I2i. 

Ess a ys on Biblical and on Eccle- 
siastical Miracles. Crown Svo. 61. 

An Essay in Aid of a Grammar 
of Assent, p. 6d. 

Ci££/s7'.*.-anHistoricalTale. Crown 

8vo, 6.r. 

The Dream of Gekontius. i6mo. 

ftd. sewed, 11. cloth. 
Verses on Various Occasions. 
Crown Svo. 6/. 

Noble. — Hours with a Three-inch 
Telescope. By Capiain W. Noble. 
With a Map of the Moon. Cr. Svo. 41, 6J. 

Northcott.— Lathes and Turn- 
ing, Simple, Mechanical, and Ornamen- 
tal. By W. H. NoRTHCCrtT. With 338 

Illustrations. Svo. 181. 



O'Hagan. — Selected Speeches 
and arguments of the Right 
Honourable Thomas Baron O'Hagan. 
With a Portrait. Svo. 16/. 

Oliphant— Novels by Mrs. Oli- 

PHANT. 

Madam. Crown Svo. is. boards; 
11. 6a'. cloth. 

In Trust.— Crown Svo. ix boards; 
U. 6d. cloth. 
Oliver. — Astronomy for Ama- 
teurs : a Practical Manual of Telescopic 
Research adapted to Moderate Instru- 
ments. Edited by J. A. Wrstwood 
Oliver, with the assistance or E. W. 
Maunder, H. Chubb, J. E. Gore, 
W. F. Denning, and others. With 
several Illustrations. Crown Svo. p. 6d. 

Owen. — The Comparative Ana- 
tomy and Physiology op the 
Vertebrate Animals, By Si* 
Richard Owen, K.C.B. &c With 1,473 
Woodcuts. 3 vols. Svo. £3. 131. dd. 

Paget — Works by Sir James 
Paget, Bart. F.R.S. D.C.L. frc 
Clinical Lectures and Essays. 
Edited by F. Howard Marsh, Assistant- 
Surgeon to St. Bartholomew's Hospital. 

Lectures on Surgical Patho- 
logy. Re-edited by the Author and 
W. Turner, M.B. Svo. with 131 
Woodcuts, 3li. 

Pasteur. — Louis Pasteur, his Life 
and Labours. By his Son- IN -Law. 
Translated from the French by Lady 
Claud Hamilton, Crown Svo. js. 6d. 

Payen. — Industrial Chemistry ; 
a Manual for Manufacturers and for Col-, 
leges or Technical Schools ; a Translation 
of Payen's 'Precis de Chtmie Indus- 
trielle.' Edited by B. H. Paul. With 
698 Woodcuts. Medium Svo. AU. 

Payn. — Novels ay James Payn. 
TheLuckoftheDarrells. Crown 

Svo. it. boards ; Is. 6d. cloth. 
Thickee than Water. Crown 8vo. 
If. boards ; Ij, 6d. doth. 

Pears. — The Fall of Constanti- 
nople: being the Story of the Fourth 
Crusade. By Edwin Pears, LL.B. 
Svo. io>. 

PenneU. — Our Sentimental Jour- 
nbv through France and Italy. 
By Joseph and Elisabeth Robins 

PlNNELLt With a Map and izo Illus- 
trations by Joseph PennelL Crown 8vo. 
61. cloth or vegetable vellum. 
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Perring. — Hard Knots in Shake- 
sprarb. By Sii Philip Perking, Bait 
a ™. ;*, bd. 

Piesse. — The Art op Perfumery, 
and l he Methods of Obtaining the Odours 
of Plant*. By G. W. S. Piksse. With 
96 Woodcuts. Svo. 3U. 

Pole. — The Theory OP the Mo- 
dern Scientific Game of Whist. 
By W. Pole, F.R.S. Fcp. 8vo. is. 6d. 

Prenderffast— Ireland, from the 

Restoration to the Revolution, 1660- 
1690. By John P. Prendkrgast. 8vo. 5s. 

Proctor.— Works by R. A. Proctor. 

The Orbs Around Us ; a Series of 
Essays on the Moon and Planets, Meteor* 
.and Comets, With Chart and Diagiams, 
crown Svo. $s. 

Other Worlds than Ours; The 
Plurality of Worlds Studied under the 
Light of Recent Scientific Researches. 
With 14 Illustrations, crown 8vo. 51. 

The Moon; her Motions, Aspects, 
Scenery, and Physical Condition. With 
P]ates,Charts,Woodcuts,4c. Cr.8vo.rw. 

Universe op Stars; Presenting 
Researches into and New Views respect- 
ing the Constitution of the Heavens. 
With 33 Charts and 33 Diagrams, 8vo. 
lor. tV. 

Larger Star Atlas tot the Library, 
in 13 Circular Maps, with Introduction 
and 3 Index Pages. Folio, tp. or Maps 
only, I3i. 6d. 

New Star Atlas for the Library, 
the School, and the Observatory, in 13 
Circular Maps, Crown Svo. 51. 

Light Science for Leisure Hours; 
Familiar Essays on Scientific Subjects, 
3 vols, crown Svo. 5;. each. 

Chance and Luck; a Discussion of 
the Laws of Luck, Coincidences, Wagers, 
Lotteries, and the Fallacies of Gambling 
&c Crown Svo. 5r. 

Studies of Venus-Transits ,* an 
Investigation of the Circumstances of the 
Transits of Venus in 1874 and 1883. 
With 7 Diagrams and 10 Plates. Svo. 5*. 

Great Circle Sailing; Indicating 
the Shortest Sea-Routes, and describing 
Maps for Finding them. 4to. I/, sewed. 

Charts for Great Circle Sailing. 

Nos. I and 3, 31.61/. each, plain; Jr. Srf.each, 
coloured. (E. Stanford, Charing Cross.) 
Old and New Astronomy, h 
Parts, as. Cd. each. Supplementary Sec- 
tion, ir. In course ef publication. Com- 
plete in 1 vol. 410. 36.1. [Ntariy ready. 



The 'KNOWLEDGE' LIBRARY. Edi- 
ted by Richard A. Proctor. 

How to Play Whist; with the 
Laws and Etiquet7b of Whist. 
By R. A. Proctor. Crown Svo. $s. 

Home Whist.- an Easy Guide to 
CorrectPlay. By R. A. Proctor, ifimovir. 

The Poetry of Astronomy. A 
Series of Familiar Essays. By R. A. 
Proctor. Crown Svo. 6s. 

Nature Studies. By Grant Allen, 
A. Wilson, T. Foster, E. Clodd, and 
R. A. Proctor. Crown 8vo. 61. 

Leisure Readings. By E. Clod»> 
A.Wilson, T. Foster, A. C. Ranyard, 
and R. A. Proctor. Crown Svo. 6s, 

The Stars in their Seasons. 
An Easy Guide to a Knowledge of the 
Star Groups, in 13 Large Maps. By R. 
A Proctor. Imperial Svo. 51. 

Star Primer. Showing the Starry 
Sky Week by Week, in 24 Hourly Maps. 
By R. A Proctor. Crown 410. is. tV. 

The Seasons Pictured in 48 Sun. 
VIbws OF the Easth, and 24 Zodiacal 
Maps, &c. By R. A. Proctor. Demy 
4to. y. 

Strength and Happiness. By 
R. A. Proctor. Crown Svo. 51. 

Sough Wa ys Made Smooth. Fami- 
liar Essays on Scientific Subjects. By 
R. A. Proctor. Crown Svo. 51. 

Our Place Among Infinities. A 
Series of Essays contrasting our Little 
Abode in Space and Time with the Infi- 
nities Around us. By R. A, Proctor. 
Crown Svo. 5*. 

The Expanse of Hea yen. Essays 
on the Wonders of the Firmament. By 
R. A. Proctor. Crown Svo. y. 

The Great Pyramid, Observa- 
tory, Tomb, and Temple. By R. A. 
PROCTOR. With Illustrations. Crown 



Prothero. — The Pioneers and 
J^tOGRBSS of English Farming. By 
Rowland E. Prothero. Crown Svo. 
5* 

Pryce. — The Ancient British 
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Quain's Elements of Anatomy. 

The Ninth Edition. Rc-edited by Allen 
Thomson, M.D. LUD. F.R.S.S. L. & E, 
Edward Albert Schafer, F.R.S. and 
George Dancer Thane. With up- 
waids of 1,000 Illustrations engraved i 



Quain. — A Dictionary of Medi- 
cine. By Various Writers. EditedbyR. 
Quain, M.D. F.R.S. &c With 138 
Woodcuts. Medium 8vo. 311. 64. cloth, 
' or 40J. half-russia ; to be had also in 
3 vols. 341. cloth. 
Reader. — Works by Emily E. 
Reader. 
The Ghost op Brankinshaw and 
other Tales. With 9 Full-page Illustra- 
tions. Fcp. Svo, is. 6d. cloth extra, gilt 
edges. 
Voices from Flower-Land, in 
Original Couplets. A Birthday-Book and 
Language of Flowers. l6mo. is. bd. limp 
cloth ; is. 6d. roan, gilt edges, or in vege- 
table vellum, gilt top. 
Fairy Prince Follow-my-Lead ; 
or, the Magic Bracelet. Illustrated 
by Wm, Reader. Crown Svo. u. (id. 
gilt edges ; or 31. 6d. vegetable vellum, 
gilt edges. 

Reeve. — Cookery and House- 
keeping. By Mrs. Heney Reeve. With 
8 Coloured Plates and 37 Woodcuts. 

Crown Svo. 51. 

Rendle and Norman.— The Inns 

OR Old Soutiiwark, and their Associ- 
ations. By William Rendle, F.R.C.S. 

Author of 'Old Southwark and its People,' 
and'- Philip Norman, F.S.A. With 
numerous Illustrations. Royal Svo. 281. 

Rich. — A Dictionary op Roman 

and Greek antiquities. With 2,000 
Woodcuts. By A. Rich, B.A. Ct. Svo. 
7/. td. 
Richardson. — Works by Benjamin 
Ward Richardson, M.D. 

The Health of Nations : a Review 
of the Works — Economical, Educational, 
Sanitary, and Administrative— of Edwin 
Chadwick, C.B. With a Biographical 
Dissertation by Benjamin Ward Rich- 
ardson, M.D. F.R.S. 2 vols. Svo. aSr. 

The Commonhealth : a Series of 
Essays on Health and Felicity for Every- 
Day Readers. Crown Svo. 61. 

The Son of a Star : a Romance of 
the Second Century. 3 vols, crown Svo. 
351.6V. 



Richey. — A Short History op the 
Irish People, down to the Date of the 
Plantation of Ulster. By the late A. G. 
Richey, Q.C. LL.LX M.R.I.A. Edited, 
with Notes, by Robert Romney Kane, 
LL.D. M.R.I.A. Svo. i+r. 

Riley, — Athos; or, the Mountain of 
the Monks. By Athelstan Riley, 
M.A. F.R.G.S. With Map and 29 
Illustrations. Svo. 211. 

Riley. — Old -Fashioned Roses. 
Verses and Sonnets. By J. W. Riley. 
Fcp. Svo. 51. 

Rivers.— Works byThomas Rivers. 
The Orchard-House. With 25 

Woodcuts. Crown Svo. jj. 
The Miniature Fruit Garden; 
or, the Culture of Pyramidal and Bush 
Fruit Trees, with Instructions for Root 
Pruning. With 31 Illustrations. Fcp. 

Roberts.— Greek the Language 
of Christ a.vo His Apostles. By 
Alexander Roberts, D.D. Svo, 181. 

Robinson. — The New Arcadia, 
and other Poems. By A. Mary F. 
Robinson. Crown Svo. 61. 

Roget. — Thesaurus of English 
Words and Phrases, Classified and 
Arranged so as Jo facilitate Ihe Expression 
of Ideas and assist in Literary Com- 
position. By Peter M. Roget. Crown 
Svo. icu. «. 

Ronalds. — The ■ Fly-Fisher's 
Entomology. By Alfred Ronalds. 
With 20 Coloured Plates. Svo. 14/. 

Saintsbury.— Manchester ; a Short 
History. BvGeorgeSaintsbury, With. 
3 Maps. Crown Svo. y. bd. 

Schafer. — The Essentials op 
Histology, Descriptive and Practi- 
cal. For the use of Students. By E, 
A. Schafer, F.R.S. With 281 Illus- 
trations. Svo. 61. or Interleaved with 
Drawing Paper, 81. bd. 

Schellen. — Spectrum Analysis 
in its Application to Terrestrial 
Substances, and the Physical Constitu- 
tion of the Heavenly Bodies. By Dr. 
H. Schellen. Translated by Jane and 
Caroline Lassell. Edited by Capt. 
W. De W. Abney. .With 14 Plates 
(including Angsudm's and Comu's Maps) 
and 291 Woodcuts. Svo. 311. bd. 

Scott. — Weather Charts and 
Storm Warnings. By Robert H. 
Scott, M.A. F.R.S. With n 
Illustrations. Crown Svo. 6s. 
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Secbohtn, — Works by Frederic 

Seesohm. 
The Oxford Reformers — Jons 

Colbt, Erasmus, and Thomas Mors; 

a History of their Fdlow-Woik, Svo. 141. 
The English Village Community 

Examined in its Relations to the Manorial 
and Tribal Systems, See, 13 Maps and 
Plates. Svo, I&>. 

ThbEra of the Protestant Revo- 
lution. With Map. Fcp. Svo. as. bd. 

Sennett. — The Marine Steam 
ENGINE; a Treatise for the use of Engi- 
neering Students and Officers of the 
Royal Navy. By Richard Sennbtt, 
Engineer -in- Chief of (he Royal Navy. 
With 244 Illustrations. Svo. 2 Is. 

Sewell. — Stories and Tales. 
By Elizabeth M. Sewell. Crown 8vo, 
is. each, boards ; 11. bd. each, cloth plain ; 
Zs. bd. each, cloth extra, gilt edges : — 

Amy Herbert. Margaret Percival, 

The Earl's Daughter. Laneton Parsonage. 

The Experience of Life. Ursula. 

A Glimpse of the World. Gertrude. 

Cleve Hall. Ivors, 

Katharine Ashton. 

Shakespeare. — Bowdler's Fa- 
mily Shakespeare. Genuine Edition, 
in I vol. medium Svo. large type, with 
36 Woodcuts, 141. or in 6 vols. fcp. Svo. 

21/. 

Outlines of ths Life of Shake- 
speare. By J. O. Halliwbll-Phil- 
lipps, F.R.S. 2 vols. Royal Svo, 
lot. bd. 

Shilling Standard Novels. 
Br the Earl of Beaconsfield. 



Vivian Grey. 

Tancred. 
Sybil. 
Coningsby. 
Alroy, Ixion, itc. 
Price u. each, boards 



The Yonng Duke, &c 
Contarini Fleming, & c . 
Henrietta Temple. 
Lothair. 
Endymion. 

s. bd. each, cloth. 



By G.J. Whyte-Melville. 

The Gladiators. I Hotmby House. 

The Interpreter, Kate Coventry. 

Good for Nothing. Digby Grand. 

Queen's Maries, j General Bounce. 
Price is. each, boards ; 11. bd. each, cloth. 

By Robert Louis Stevenson. 
The Dynamiter. 

Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. 
Price is. each, sewed ; is. bd. each, cloth. 
\Ctmtinutd nimt. 



Shilling Standard Novels—***'- 
By Elizabeth M. Sewell. 



Amy Herbert. 
Gertrude. 
Earl's Daughter. 
The Experience 

of Life. 
Cleve Hall. 



AGlimpse of the World. 

Katharine Ashton. 
Margaret PercivaL 
Laneton Parsonage. 
Ursula. 



Price U. each, boards ; it. bd. each, doth, 

plain ; is. bd. each, cloth extra, gilt edges. 
By Anthony Trollops. 

The Warden. | Barchester Towers. 
Price is. each, boards; 1/. bd., each doth. 
By Bret Haute, 

Id the Carquinez Woods, is. boards 1 

is. 6d. doth. 
On the Frontier (Three Stories). 11. sewed. 
By Shore and Sedge (Three Stories), is. 

By Mrs. Oliphant. 

In Trust. | Madam. 

Br James Pavn. 
Thicker than Water. 
The Luck of the Darrdls. 
Price is. each, boards ; 11. bd. each, doth. 

Short — Sketch of the History 
of the Church of England to the 
Revolution or 16S8. By T. V. Short, 
D.D. Crown Svo. Js. bd. 

Smith, H. F, — The Handbook for 
Midwives, By Henry Fly Smith, 
M.B. Oxon. M.R.C.5. late Assistant. 
Surgeon at the Hospital for Sick Women, 
Soho Square. With 41 Woodcuts. 
Crown Svo. 51. 

Smith, R. Bosworth. — Car- 
thage and the Carthaginians. By 
K. Bosworth Smith, M.A. Maps, 
Plans, &c Crown Svo. lor. bd. 

Smith, R. H.— Graphics ; or, The 
Art of Calculation by Drawing Lines, 

S plied to Mathematics, Theoretical Me- 
uiics, and Engineering, including the 
Kinetics and Dynamics of Machinery, 
Ac By Robert H, Smith, Professor 
of Civil and Mechanical Engineering, 
Mason Science College, Birmingham, 

Part I, Text, with separate Atlas of 
Plates. ' \In the press. 

Smith, Rev. Sydney.— The Wit 
and Wisdom op the Rev. Sydney 
Smith. Crown Svo. 11. boards ; is. bd. 
doth. 

Smith, T. — A Manual of Opera- 
tive Surgery on the Dead Soar. 
By Thomas Smith, Surgeon to St. 
Bartholomew's Hospital. A New Edi. 
tion, re-edited by W. J. Walskax. 
With 46 Illustrations. Svo. tar. 
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Southey.— The Poetical Works 

op Robbrt Southey, with the Author s 
last Corrections and Additions. Medium 
Svo. with Portrait, 14*- 

Stantey. — 4 Familiar History 
of Biros. By E. Stanley, D.D. 
Revised and enlarged, with 160 Wood- 
cuts. Crown Svo. 61. 

Steel— Works by J. H. Steel, 
MR.C.V.S. 

A Treatise on the Diseases or 
the Dog ; being a Manual of Canine 
Pathology. Especially adapted for the 
Use of Veterinary Practitioners and 
Students. With 88 Illustrations. Svo. 
ltu. W. 

A Trsatise ok the Diseases 
OF tub Ox; being a Manual of Bovine 
Pathology specially adapted for the use 
of Veterinary Practitioners and Students. 
With 2 Plates and 117 Woodcuts. Svo. 



Stephen. —Essays in Ecclesias- 
tical Biography. By the Right Hon. 
Sir J. Stephen, LL.D. Crown Svo. 
■Js. 6d. 
Stevenson.— Works by Robert 
Louis Stevenson. 
A Child's Garden of Verses. 

Small fcp. Svo. Jr. 
The Dynamiter. Fcp. 8vo. is. swd, 

U. 6rf. cloth. 

Strange Cass of Dr. Jskyll and 
Mr. Hyde. Fcp. Svo. 17. sewed ; u. 6d. 
cloth. 

' Stonehenge.' — The Dog in 
Health and Disease. By 'Stone- 
HENUE.' With 84 Wood Engravings. 
Square crown Svo, js. &£ 

Stoney. — The Theory of the 
Stresses on Girders and Similar 
Structures. With Practical Observa- 
tions on the Strength and other Properties 
of Materials. By Bindon B. Stoney, 
LL.D. F.R.S. M.I.C.E. WithsPlates, 
and 143 Illustrations in the Text, Royal 
Svo. 361. 

Sully.— Works by James Sully. 
Outlines of Psychology, with 
Special Reference to the Theory of Eda. 
cation. Svo. I2J. 61/. 

The Teacher's Handbook of 
Psychology, on the Basis of ' Outlines 
of Psychology.' Crown Svo. tit. td. 
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Sumner. — The Besom Maker, and 
other Country Folk Songs. Collected 
and Illustrated by Hevwood Sumner. 
With Music. 4to- "• W. boards. 

Supernatural Religion ; an In- 
quiry into the Reality of Divine Reve- 
lation. Complete Edition, thoroughly 
revised. 3 »«* 8vo - 3 & - 

Swinburne. — Picture Logic; an 
Attempt to Popularise the Science ol 
Reasoning. By A. J. Swinburne, B. A. 
Post Svo. 5*. 

lor. — Student's Manual of 
THE History of India, from the Earliest 
Period to the Present Time. By Colonel 
Meadows Taylor. Crown Svo. "is. (V. 

Taylor. — The Correspondence of 
Sir Henry Taylor. Edited by Edward 
Dowden. Svo. t&r. 

Taylor. — An Agricultural Note- 
Book: to Assist Candidates in Pre- 
paring for the Science and Art and other 
Examinations in Agriculture. By W. C 
Taylor. Crown Svo. 2s. W. 

Thompson. — Works by D. Green- 

leaf Thompson. 
The Problem of Evil : an Intro- 
duction to the Practical Sciences. 8vo. 

A System op Psychology. 2 vols. ' 

Svo. 36*. 
The Religious Sentiments of the 

Human Mind. 8vo. js. 6d. 

Thomson's Conspectus.— Adapted 

to the British Pharmacopoeia, of 1S85. 
Edited by Nestor Tirard, M.D. Lond. 
F.R.C.P. iBmo. 61. 

Thomson. — An Outline of the 
Necessary Laws op Thought; a 
Treatise on Pure and Applied Logic. By 
W. Thomson, D.D. Archbishop ot 
York. Crown Svo. 6>. 

Three in Norway. By Two of 

Them. With a Map and 50. Illustra- 
tions from Sketches by the Authors. Cr. 
Svo. is. boards ; 21- od, cloth. 
Todd. — On Parliamentary Go- 
vernment in England: its Origin, 
Development, and Practical Operation. 
By Alpheus Todd, LL.D. C.M.G. 
Second Edition. In Two Volumes— 
Vol. I. Svo. 24J. 
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Trevelyan. — Works by the Sight 

Hon. Sir G. O. Trevelyan,Bart. 

The Life and Letters of Lord 

Macaulay. 

Library Edition, 2 vols. Svo. 36s. 

Cabinet Edition, a vols, crown 8vo, 



Popular Edition, i vol. < 



nSvo. 



The Early History of Charles 
Jambs Fox. Library Edition, Svo. 18*. 
Cabinet Edition, crown Svo. 61. 

Trollope. — Novels by Anthony 
Trollops. 
The Warden. Crown Svo. u, 

boards ; u. bd. cloth. 
Barchester Towers. Crown Svo. 
U. boards ; is. 6rf. clolh. 

Tuttle. — History of Prussia under 
Frederic tub Great, 1740-1756. By 
Herbert Tuttlr, With 2 Maps. 2 
vols, crown Svo. iSr. 

Tyndall.— Works by JohnTyndall. 
Fragments of Science, 2 vols. 

HeataModeofMotion. Cr.8vo.12r. 
Sound. With 204 Woodcuts. 

Crown Svo. tor. 6rf. 
Researches on Diamacnetism 

and Magne-Crystaluc Action. 

WithS Plates and numerous Illustrations. 

Crown Svo. in. 
Essays on the Floating-Matter 

of the Air in relation to Putrefaction 

and Infection. With 34 Woodcuts. 

Crown Svo. Jr. 6d. 

Lectures on Light, delivered in 
America in 1872 and 1873. With 57 
Diagrams. Crown Svo. $t. 

Lessons in Electricity at the 
Royal Institution, 1875-76. With 
58 Woodcuts. Crown Svo. 2s. 6d. 

Notes of a Course of Seven 
Lectures on Electrical Pheno- 
mena and Thbories, delivered at the 
Royal Institution. Crown Svo. ij. sewed, 
■x. &/. cloth. 

Notes of a Course of Nine Lec- 
tures on Light, delivered at the Royal 
Institution. Crown 8vo. Ij. sewed, ir, 6J. 



Faraday as * 

Svo. is. 6V. 



Discoverer. Fcp. 



Unwin.— The Testing of Mate, 
rials op Construction: a Test-Book 
for the Engineering Laboratory. By W. 
Cawtkorne Unwin, F.R.S. With 5 
Plates and 141 Woodcuts. Svo. 211. 

Vllle. — On Artificial Manures, 

their Chemical Selection and Scientific 
Application to Agriculture. By Georoes 
Ville. Translated and edited by W. 
Crookbs. With 31 Plates. Svo. au. 

Virgil. — Fubli Vebgili Maronis 
Bucolica, Gborgica, jEnmis ; the 
Works of Virgil, Latin Tent, with 
English Commentary and Index. By 
8. H. Kennedy, D.D. Cr.8vo.101.6rf. 

The sEneid of Virgil. Translated 
into English Verse, By John Coning- 
ton, M.A. Crown Svo. 6r. 

The Poems of Virgil. Translated 
into English Prose. By John Coning- 
TON, M.A. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Vltzthum.— St. Petersburg and 
London in the Years 1852-.1S64: 
Reminiscences of Count Charles Fred- 
erick Vitzthum von Eckstoedt, late 
Saxon Minister at the Court of St. James'. 
Edited by Henry Reeve, C.B. 2 vols. 
8vo. 30J. 

Walker. — TVs Correct Card; 
or. How to Play at Whist ; a Whist 
Catechism. By Major A. - Campbell- 
Walker, F.R.G.S. Fcp. 8vo. 2r. Cxi. 

Walpole. — History of England 
from the Conclusion op tub Great 
War ik 1815. By Spencer Walpole. 
5 vols. Svo. Vols. I. and II. 1815-1832, 
361. ; Vol. III. 1832-1841, 18/.; Vols. IV, 
and V. 1S41-185S, 361. 

Waters. — Parish Registers in 

England: their Histoiy and Contents. 
With Suggestions for Securing their better 
Custody and Preservation. By Robert 
E. Chester Waters, B.A. Svo. 3*. 

Watts* Dictionary of Chemistry. 
Revised and entirely Re-written by H. 
Forster Morley, M.A. D.Sc ; and 
M. M. Pattison Mum, M.A. F.R.S.E. 
Assisted by Eminent Contributors. To 
be published in 4 vols. Svo. Vol. I. {Abies 
— Chemical CAangt). 421. 
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VJ&b.—C£LSSTiAL Objects por 
Common Telescopes. By the Rev. 
T. W. Webb. Map, Plate, Woodcuts. 
Crown 8vo. 91. 

Wellington.— Zips op the Duke 
op Wslungton. By the Rev. G. R. 
Glbig, M.A, Crown 8vo. Portrait, 



Wendt — Papers on Maritime 
Legislation, with a Translation of the 
German Mercantile Laws relating to 
Maritime Commerce. By Ernest Emil 
Wendt, D.C.L. RoyalSvo. £1. m. 6d. 

West— Works by Charles West, 
M.D. cVr. Founder of, and formerly 
Physician to, the Hospital tor Sick 
Children. 
Lectures on the Diseases op In- 
fancy and Childhood. 8vo. iSj. 
The Mother's Manual of Chil- 
dren's Diseases. Crown 8vo. at. 6d. 

Whately. — Esglisb- Synonyms. 
By E. Jane Whately. Edited by her 
Father, R. Whately, D.D. Fcp. 8yo. 



•yjtosAxty— Works by R. Whately, 

D.D. 
Elements op Logic. Crown 8vo. 

At. 6* 
Elements of Rhetoric. Crown 

Svo. 41. 6d. 
Lessons on Reasoning. Fcp. Svo. 

ix. td. 
Bacon's Essays, with Annotations. 

8to. tot. 6d. 

Wilcocks.— The Sea Fisherman. 
Comprising the Chief Methods of Hook 
«nd Line Fishing in the British and other 
Seas, and Remarks on Nets, Boats, and 
Boating. By J. C. Wilcocks. Pro- 
fusely Illustrated. Crown Svo. 6j. 

Wilkinson.— The Friendly So- 
ciety Movement: Its Origin, Rise, and 
Growth; its Social, Moral, and Educational 
Influences.— The Affiliated Orders. 
—By the Rev. John Frome Wilkinson, 
M.A. Crown Svo. as. 6d. 



Williams.— Pulmonary Consump- 
tion; hs Etiology, Pathology, and 
Treatment. With an Analysis of 1,000 
Cases to Exemplify its Duration and 
Modes of Arrest. ByC J. B. Williams, 
M.D. LL.D. F.R.S. F.R.C.P. and 
Charles Theodore Williams, M.A. 
M.D.Oxon. F.R.C.P. With 4 Coloured 
Plates and 10 Woodcuts. Svo. i&r. 

Williams.— Manual of Tblb- 
grafhy. By W. Williams, Superin- 
tendent of Indian Government Telegraphs. 
Illustrated by 93 Wood Engravings, 8vo. 
I0J.6W. 

Willich. — Popular Tables for 
giving Information for ascertaining the 
value of Lilehold, Leasehold, and Church 
Property, the Public Funds, &c By 
Charles M. Wiluch. Edited by 
H. Behce Jones. Crown Svo. lor. &/. 

Wilson. — A Manual op Health- 
Science. Adapted for Use in Schools 
and Colleges, and suited to the Reonire- 
ments of Students preparing for the Ex- 
aminations in Hygiene of the Science 
and Art Department, &c. By Andrew 
Wilson, F.R.S.E. F.L.S. &c With 
74 Illustrations. Crown 8to. 21. 6d. 

Witt — Works by Prof. Witt. 

Translated from the German by Frances 

Young husband. 
The Trojan War. With a Preface 

bythe Rev. W. G. Rutherford, M.A, 

Head-Master of Westminster School. 

Crown Svo. 21. 
Myths of Hellas ; or, Greek Tales. 

Crown 8vo. y. 6d. 
The Wanderings of Ulysses. 

Crown 8vo. 31. bd. 

Wood.— Works by Rev. J. G. 
Wood. 

Homes Without Hands ; a De- 
scription of the Habitations of Animals, 
classed according to the Principle of Con- 
struction. With 140 Illustrations. 8vo, 
10*. W. 

Insects a t Home ; a Popular 
Account of British Insects, their Struc- 
ture, Habits, and Transformations. With 
700 Illustrations. Svo. tor. td. 

Insects Abroad; a Popular Account 
of Foreign Insects, their Structure, 
Habits, and Transformations. With 
600 Illustrations. Svo. lew. id. 

\Coniinncd on ntxt pagt. 
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Bible Animals ; a Description of 
every Living Creature mentioned in the 
Scriptures. With 113 Illustrations. Svo. 
lot, 64 

Strange Dwellings; a Description 
of the Habitations of Animals, abridged 
from 'Homes without Hands.' With 
60 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. $7. Popular 
Edition, 410. Bd. 

Horse and Man; their Mutual 

Dependence and Duties. With 49 IUus- 

Illustrated Stable Maxims. To 

be hung in Stables for the use of Grooms, 
Stablemen, and others who ore in charge 
of Horses. On Sheet, 41. 

Out op Doors; a Selection of 
Original Articles on Practical Natural 
History. With 11 Illustrations. Crown 
Svo. $/. 

Petland Revisited. With 33 

Illustrations. Crown Svo. "Js. 6d. 

The following books ire extracted from the 
foregoing works by the Rev. J. G. Wood : 

Social Habitations and Parasitic 
Nbsts. With 18 Illustrations. Crown 
Svo. 2s. cloth extra, gilt edges. 

The Branch Builders. With 38 

Illustrations. Crown Svo. 2J. W. cloth 

extra, gilt edges. 
Wild Animals of the Bible. 

With 39 Illustrations. Crown Svo. y. 6d. 

cloth extra, gilt edges. 
Domestic Animals of the Bible. 

With 23 Illustrations. Crown Svo. y. (ui. 

cloth extra, gilt edges. 
Bird-Life of the Bible. With 33 

Illustrations. Crown Svo. y. 6d. cloth 

extra, gilt edges. 

Wonderful Nests. With 30 Illus- 
trations. Crown Svo. 31. td. cloth extra, 
gilt edges. 

Homes Under the Ground. With 
hS Illustrations. Crown Svo. Jr. 6d. cloth 
extra, gilt edges. 

Wood-Martin. — The Lake 

Dwellings of Irblano: or Ancient 
Lacustrine Habitations of Erin, common- 
ly called Crannogs. By W. G. WoOD- 
Maktin, M.R.I.A. Lieut. -Colonel 8th 
Brigade North Iiuft Division, R.A. 
With 50 Plates. Royal Svo. ay. 



Wright. — Hip Disease in Child- 
hood, with Special Reference toils Treat- 
ment by Excision. By G. A. WatOHT, 
B.A. M.B.Oxon. F.R.C.S.Eng. With 
48 Original Woodcuts. Svo. lor. &£ 

Wylie. — History op England 
under Bbnry tub Fourth. By James 
Hamilton Wylie, M.A. one of Her 
Majesty's Inspectors of Schools, (1 vols.) 
Vol I, crown Svo. icu. bd. 

Wylie. — Labour, Leisure, and 
Luxury; a Contribution to Present 
Practical Political Economy. By 
Alexander Wylie, of Glasgow. Crown 
Svo, ir. 

Youatt. — Works bv William 
Youatt. 
The Horse. Revised and enlarged 
by W. Watson, M.R.C.V.S. St©. 
Woodcuts, 71. bd. 
The Dog. Revised and enlarged. 
Svo. Woodcuts. 61. 

Younghusband. — Works by 

Frances Younghusband. 

The Story of Our Lord, told 
m Simple Lanouags for Children. 
With 25 Illustrations on Wood from 
Pictures by the Old Masters, and 
numerous Ornamental Borders, Initial 
Letters, &c. from Longmans' Illustrated 
New Testament. Crown Svo. 21. bd. doth 
plain ; y. bd, cloth extra, gilt edges. 

The Story of Genesis. Crown Svo. 

Zeller. — Works by Dr. E. 
Zbllbr. 

Histor y of Eclecticism jn Greek 
Philosophy. Translated by Sarah 
F. Allbyne. Crown Svo. tot. bd. 

The Stoics, Epicureans, and 
Sceptics. Translated by the Rev. O. 
J. Reichel, M.A, Crown Svo. 151. 

Socrates and the Socratic 
Schools. Translated by the Rev. O. J. 
Kbickel, M.A. Crown Svo. 101. bd. 

Plato and the Older Academy. 
Translated by Sarah F. Alleyne and 
Alfred Goodwin, B.A. Crown Svo. 
ib. 

The Pks-Socratic Schools ; a His- 
tory of Greek Philosophy from the Earliest 
Period to the time of Socrates. Trans- 
lated by Sarah F. Allbyne. 3 vols. 

Outlines op the History op 
Grebe Philosophy. Translated by 
Sarah F. Allbyne and Evklyk 
Abbott. Crown 8vo. lor. 6d. 
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EPOCHS OF ANCIENT HISTORY. 

Edited by the Rev. Sir G. W. Cox, Bart. M.A. and by C. Sankey, M.A. i 

fcp. Svo. with Maps, price 2; 



Thb Gracchi, Marius, . 

A. H. Bhksi.y, M.A. With a Maps. 

Thb Early Roman Bmfirb. From the 

A Messina! ion of Julius Cxsar to the Assassination 
ofpomitian. BylheRev. W.Wol™Ca?*s,M.A. 



Ths Athenian Empire from the Flight 

ef Xtrni to IHt FaU of AllUni. By lh» Rev. 
Sir G. W. Cox, Bin. M.A. With s Maps- 

Thr Rise of ths Macedonian Empire. 

By Ahthu* M. Cuktkis, M.A. With 8 Maps. 



Thr Greeks and tub Persian. 



Rev. Sir G. W. Cox, But. ft 



Thb Sparta!/ 

By Chulu Sakkey. M. 

SOMB AND CaRTHAGR, : 

By R. Boswohth Smith 



By the 
thb Gauls. 



EPOCHS OF MODERN HISTORY. 

Edited by C. Colbkck, M.A. 19 volumes, fcp, Svo. with Maps, price zj. 6rf. each. 



The Bbgwning op the Middle Agbs. 

By the Very Rev. Kichahd William Chithch, 
M.A. ftc. Dean of Si. Paul's. With 3 Mint. 

The Normans in Europe. By Rev. A. 

H. JOHNBOM, M.A. With3M.pt 

Ths Crusades. By the Rev. Sir G. W. 
Cox, Ban. M.A. With ■ Map. 

The Early Plantagensts. By the 

Right Rev. W. Stubbj, D.D. Bishop of Oxford. 
With a Map*. 

Edward the Third. By the Rev. W. 



3 Map 



" La. 



Thr Early Tudors. 



and York; 



The Era of the Protestant Rbvolu- 

tin. By 1*. Sbsbohm. With 4 Maps. 
Thb Age OF Elizabeth. By the Rev. M. 
Cbeichton, M.A. LL.D. With 5 Maps. 



The First Two Stuarts a 

tan RnelutieH. JS03-1660. By _... 

The Thirty Years' War, 1618-1648. By 
Sahuu. Rawsok Gabbikbr. With a Map. 

Tub English Restoration and Louis 
XIV. 1640^1678. By Osuuhd Amy. 

The Fall of thb Stuarts; and Western 

Smvft /ram 1678 to 1607. By the Rev. Edwahd 
Hall, U.A. With 11 Maps and Plana. 

The Age of Anns. By E. E. Morris, 

M.A. Withy Mips and Plans. 

The Early Hanoverians. By E. E. 

Mourn, M.A. With 9 Maps and Plana. 

Frederick thb Great and thb Seven 

i'lori H-or. By F. W. LoHcaiAN. With ■ Maps. 

The War op American Independence, 

1775-.JB3. By J. M. Ludlow. With* Maps. 

Thb French Rbvoultion, 1789-1795. By 

Mix. 5. R. Gakdikbb. With 7 Maps. 

The Epoch op Reform, 1830-1850.' By 



Just 



1 McCak 



', M.P. 



EPOCHS OF CHURCH HISTORY. 



A History of the University of Oxford. 

By the Hoc G. C Biodhick, D.CL, 

A History of the University of Cam- 

tridgt. By J. Bam MuLLiHGM, M.A. 

Tub English Church in thb Middle 

Agis. By Rev. W. Huht, M.A. 

•a* OOur Vettonet 



Thb Apian Controversy. By H. M7^ 

Gwatkis, M.A. 

The Counter-Reformation. By A. W> 



Edited by the Rev. Mandkix Crbighton. Fcp. Svo. price 2s. 6d. each. 
Thb English Church in other Lands. - - 

By the Rev. H. W. Tuckm. 

Thb History of thb Reformation in 
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